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A Dream of the Prehistoric. 


BY FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT. 


NAKED and shaggy they herded at eve by the sound of 
the seas, 
When the sky and the ocean were red as with blood 
from the battles of God, 
And the wind like a monster sped forth with its feet on 
the rocks and the trees, 
And the sands of the desert blew over the wastes of 
the drouth-smitten sod. 


Here mad with the torments of hunger, despairing they 
sank to their rest, 
Some crouching alone in theiranguish, some gathered 
in groups on the beach; 
“And with tears almost human the mother looked down 
at the babe on her breast; 
And her pain was the germ of our love, and her cry 
was the root of our speech. 


Then acloud from the sunset arose, like a cormorant 
gorged with its prey, e 
And extended its wings on the sky till it smothered 
the stars in its gloom, 
And ever the famine-worn faces were wet with the wind- 
carried spray, 
And dimly the voice of the deep to their ears was a 
portent of doom. 


And the dawn that rose up on the morrow, appareled in 
gold like a priest, 
Through the smoke of the incense of morning, looked 
down ona vision of death; 
For the vultures were gathered together and circled 
with joy to their feast 
On hearts that had ceased from their sorrow, and lips 
that had yielded their breath. 


Then the ages went by like a dream, and the shore-line 
emerged from the deep, 
And the stars as they watched through the years saw 
a change on the face of the earth; 
For over the blanket of sand that had covered the dead 
in their sleep 
Great forests grew up with their green, and the 
sources of rivers had birth. 


And here in the after-times, man, the white-faced and 
smooth-handed came by, 
And he built him a city to dwell in and temples of 
prayer to his God; 
He filled it with music and beauty, his spirit aspired 
to the sky, 
While the dead by whose pain it was fashioned lay 
under the ground that he frod. 


He wrenched from great Nature her secrets, the stars 
in their courses he named; 
He weighed them and measured their orbits, he har- 
nessed the horses of steam; 
He captured the lightnings of heaven, the waves of the 
ocean he tamed,— ° 
And ever the wonder amazed him as one that awakes 
from a dream. 


at under the streets and the markets, the banks and 
+ the temples of prayer, 
Where humanity labored and plotted, or loved with 
an instinct divine, 
Deep down inthe silence and gloom of the earth that 
had shrouded them there 
Were the fossil remains of a skull and the bones of 
what once was a spine. 


Infolded in darkness forever, untouched by the changes 
above, 
And mingled as clay with the clay which the hands of 
the ages had brought, 
Were the hearts in whose furnace of anguish was 
smelted the gold of our love, 
And the brains from whose twilight of instinct has 
risen the dawn of our thought. 


But the law, that was victor of old with its heel on the 
neck of the brute, 
Still tramples our hearts in the darkness, still grinds 
down our face in the dust; 


We are sown in corruption and anguish—whose fingers 
will gather the fruit? 
Our life is but lent for aseason—for whom do we hold 
it in trust ? 


Inthe vault of the sky overhead, in the gulfs that lie 
under our feet, 
The wheels of the universe turn and the laws of the 
universe blend; 
The pulse of our life is in tune with the rhythm of forces 
that beat 
In the surf of the furthest star’s sea, and are spent 
and regathered to spend. 


Yet we trust in the will of the Being whose fingers have 
spangled the night 
With the dust of a myriad worlds, and who speaks in 
the thunders of space; 
Tho we see not the start or the finish, tho vainly we 
cry for the light, 
Let us mount in the glory of manhood and meet the 
God-Man face to face. 


Quesec, CaNnapa, 


The Rural School and the College. 


BY ANDREW T. MEREDITH. 


THE report of the ‘‘Committee of Twelve on 
Rural Schools,’’ at the late meeting of the American 
Educational Association at Milwaukee, was a central 
theme both in the general session and in the depart- 
ment of Elementary Instruction. The need of in- 
creased expenditure upon these schools was univer- 
sally conceded but, to secure this, continual local 
efforts are necessary. The report urges that mean- 
while the funds already available should be used 
more advantageously than at present. This can be 
done by consolidating the country schools wherever 
that is necessary and possible. The creation of cen- 
tral schools, to which the children from a central 
radius are brought at public expense, has proved a 
measure of economy and efficiency in the States in 
which it has been extensively adopted, notably in the 
New England States, Ohio and New Jersey. Its 
operations are fully explained in the report, and it 
was heartily commended by the Association. This 
measure leads naturally to the creation of rural high 
schools, a provision of immediate urgency, and one 
in respect to which the United States is distinctly 
inferior to Continental countries and to the neighbor- 
ing Province of Ontario. 

The question of ‘‘ College Entrance Requirements’’ 
excited the deepest interest in the Association meet- 
ing, and justly so, for it involves the whole theory of 
our national education. The European policy of 
shutting out the common people from the universities 
by the very nature of the access to their sacred pre- 
cincts, a result to which tended also the system of 
special preparatory schools, once the boast of our 
Eastern States, is denounced by Western schoolmen. 
They will have no Judes wasting their souls in hope- 
less longing before barred Christminsters. That ex- 
traordinary institution, the Western High School, has 
become the pivotal point in this great controversy. 
Dr. Hinsdale says: 

‘*It occupies a twofold relation, as the people’s col- 
lege, and as the fitting school for the university. The 
question is whether a school that is best for the former 
is also best for the latter. This is the most important 
question for the education association to decide.” 

The report of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, altho inconclusive, leaves no doubt 
as to the attitude of the high schools themselves in 
this matter. The spirit of their demands is thus ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the committee, Mr. A. F. 
Nightingale: 

‘“*Every young man or woman who has successfully 
devoted at least four years to earnest study ina well- 
equipped secondary school, should be admitted to any 
college in the country, whatever-be the combination of 


studies which has developed his power and been in har- 
mony with his intellectual aptitudes.” 

This is one of the dreams of the French Revolution 
revived in our midst in the resolute intent of sober- 
minded Anglo-Saxons, Under this conception, time 
becomes the supreme element in the college prepara- 
tory course, and nothing remains to be decided save 
allowable combinations of studies, a matter with 
which the committee and advisory adjuncts are still 
grappling. Entrance examinations are ridiculed as a 
device for driving men away from the ‘ opportuni- 
ties of deeper research and higher culture.’’ It is 
significant that Dr. Butler, the brilliant representa- 
tive of old Columbia, declares for the unbroken con- 
tinuity of secondary and higher education, exactly 
what the West has achieved through the affiliation of 
high schools and ‘universities. Some concession of 
this kind must evidently be made by the older uni- 
versities, if they would continue to draw students 
from the North Central and Western States, the sec- 
tions comprising to-day very nearly one-half of all 
pupils in the country below the university grade. 

It cannot be supposed, however, that questions of 
curriculum and standard are to be decided on sec- 
tional lines and with no respect whatever to scholas- 
tic traditions and experience. Rather, as Dr. Hins- 
dale advises, the universities and the secondary 
schools must come together in the spirit of judicious 
compromise and agree upon a course more consonant 
with the needs of the time than the narrow curricu- 
lum that served at the opening of thecentury. Altho 
at this moment there is dire confusion as to the de- 
tails of the desired adjustments, one thing is evident: 
the high schools have made great progress in the use 
of the so-called ‘‘ new subjects,’’ especially the natu- 
ral sciences, English and. history, as instruments of 
mental discipline. Whether the result is equal to 
that attained by classical training is still an open 
question; but certain it is that modern studies do not 
alienate the mind so completely from existing condi- 
tions, and hence they produce, at least, the illusion 
of a closer relation to national as well as to individual 
interests. The contention, therefore, that they 
should count for as much as the ‘‘ humanities’’ in a 
system of complete education does not seem alto- 
gether unfounded. The moment this concession is 
made, it is claimed that class distinctions in educa- 
tion will be ended, and the road to the largest oppor- 
tunity kept open for all who have the energy to push 
on to the goal. It is well that this democratic con- 
ception should have been fairly and dispassionately 
stated before the Association, and not less important 
that it should be comprehended by the public gener- 
ally, for the question of the right conception of edu- 
cation concerns both national character and interna- 
tional comity. 


Detroit, Micu. 


Conditional Gifts for Education. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LLD., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE 


THE vastness of the sums of money which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller and Dr. D. K. Pearsons are giving 
away, awakens gratitude and astonishment. But the 
vastness of the amounts should not conceal from our 
attention the method which obtains in the giving. 
For, there is a method in the giving, and this method 
is on the whole unique, as applied to so great sums. 
The method is this: The gift of a certain sum is 
usually conditioned upon the giving of a certain other 
sum. For instance, Mr. Rockefeller promises to 
give the University of Chicago two millions of dollars 
in the next four years, provided two other millions 
are given from other sources, or to give such a part 
of two millions as may be otherwise raised. Dr. 
Pearsons has made, I do not know how many colleges, 
happy and unhappy by assuring them that when they 
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have raised one hundred and fifty thousand dollars he 
will give them fifty thousand more. Dr. Pearsons 
has given away about a million and a half dollars, and 
a large share of it has been given by this method. 
The great gifts of Mr. Rockefeller are known, but his 
small gifts are not known. Yet many of these 
smaller gifts are made under the same conditions as 
obtain in the large donations. 

This method is by many commended, and also,I 
know has been the subject of rather severe criticism. 
It has, in itself, elements that are good and elements 
that are somewhat bad; but the elements of goodness 
are far stronger than the elements that are not 
good. ‘ : 
The first thought which one has in respect to this 

method is that it is an exceedingly shrewd device. It 
is recognized as a very effective motive for promoting 
the benevolence of people who need a motive. It 
seems to carry along with itself not only evidence of 
the generosity of the man himself, but also evidence 
that he intends that every man whom he can influ- 
ence shall also be generous. It is the embodiment of 
the method of New England theology of helping every 
one to do his whole duty. 

But when one has taken satisfaction in this thought 
and feeling a second sentiment emerges. The second 
sentiment is rather one of revulsion; for to certain 
minds the process does seem to savor of dragooning 
an individual into benevolence against his will. It 
contaius an intimation that the generous man and 
rich proposes to make everybody also generous so far 
as he can. I can easily believe that an emotional 
and intellectual process of somewhat this character 
may possess a man who is approached for a gift under 
the conditions of this method. The agent who is se- 
curing funds asks Mr. A. B. to give a thousand dol- 
lars. A. B. replies that he will consider the need, 
and will do as seems to him right. ‘‘ But,’’ says the 
agent, ‘‘you will not forget, my dear Mr. A. B., that 
if you give a thousand dollars, Mr. X. Y. will also 
give a thousand dollars; therefore your gift of a thou- 
sand means an addition to our fund of two thou- 
sand.’’ A. B. replies: ‘‘ Yes, I know; but that is no 
concern of mine. If your cause is worthy I will give 
a thousand dollars, whether any one else gives or not. 
If it is not worthy, I will not subscribe a cent. If it 
is worthy, I will subscribe all I can. I donot let any 
man either cajole or force me into giving away my 
money against my will and judgment. If he ought 
to give away his million or his ten thousand, of course 
he ought to give it away; but his duty has no relation 
to my duty, or mine to his.’’ Such I can easily be- 
lieve is the mood of many a man who is approached 
to make gifts under the conditions of this new 
method. 

And yet the new method does seem to meto be, as 
Inave intimated, worthy of commendation. The ar- 
guments in its behalf are far stronger than the argu- 
ments against it; for the amount which one ought 
to give is not determined alone bya narrow inter- 
pretation. The amount which one gives, or ought 
give, is determined somewhat by what others give or 
are willing to give. Mr. Wiseheart, for instance, hasa 
half-million doliars to give toward the founding of a 
college in his native town. He knows very well that 
a half-million dollars is too small a foundation for a 
college to rest upon. Yet this sum he is willing thus 
to invest. Is it not just and gracious for him to say: 
‘«T will give half a million dollars to found a college, 
provided that you, the companions of my boyhood, 
will givean equal sum’’? Helaysnoduty upon them 
which they should feel the burden of if they have 
not the power of lifting it. Mr. Goodheart may also 
wish to build a new church in his ‘native town. He 
knows that five thousand dollars is a small sum, too 
small to erect an adequate structure. Is it, there- 
fore, not just and gracious in him to say to the con- 
gregation: ‘‘I have five thousand dollars in the bank 
awaiting your call when you put five thousand more 
along with it for the erection of achurch”? Mr. 
Dowell wishes to build a parsonage in his native 
town. He has five hundred dollars for this purpose; 
but five hundred dollars is not adequate. Is it not just 
and generous and gracious in him to say to the congre- 
gation that he will give five hundred dollars, provided 
it will raise a thousand? His proposition lays no bur- 
den upon the church if it has the power of raising 
theadditional sum. Inthe first instance, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars should not be given to found 

the college, unless an equal sum is also raised. In 
the second instance, five thousand dollars should not 
be given to buiid the church, unless an equal sum is 
also raised. Inthe third instance, five hundred dol- 
lars should not be given to build the parsonage, un- 
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less the thousand dollars is also raised; for each 
sum in itself is inadequate for the ordained purpose. 
Therefore, the amount which one may properly give 
to the support of certain causes is conditioned on 
what others are inclined to give. ; 

The new method deserves commendation also on 
the ground that most people do require every possi- 
ble motive to maintain themselves in a just generosity. 
By nature most of us embody very well the law of 
self-preservation and self-protection. We ought 
always to be selfward; but most of us find our self- 
wardness degenerating into selfishness. We require 
the urging and pressure of every motive for holding 
ourselves to our duty in beneficence. Therefore mo- 
tives which may not seem tg be gracious may be 
wise, and motives at times which hardly seem wise 
may on the whole be necessary to secure the largest 
and most lasting results. It hardly does seem gra- 
cious in these two generous men whose names | 
used at the beginning to say to me in my poverty or 
competency ‘‘I will give a hundred dollars if you 
will give one.” It is not graczous, but it may be 
something far richer and better than graciousness. It 
may represent the call of duty or even the lash and 
prick of my conscience. That man certainly should 
be called a real friend to me who helps me into the 
doing of my duty even tho I may curse him for the 
urgency. 

Yet not infrequently the result emerges in a way 
far less ungracious than the premises intimated. For 
it is a fact often found that men of large power and 
large generosity in giving, who have conditioned their 
gifts upon the making of other gifts, do bestow the 
gifts, which they conditionally promised, even if the 
conditions themselves are not fulfilled. I recall one 
instance of just this nature. A friend of mine had 
promised five thousand dollars to a certain school for 
young women on condition that, as I remember, 
thirty thousand were raised in addition. The hard 
times struck soon after he made his promise. It was 
quite impossible for the agent to raise even a tithe of 
thirty thousand; but my friend said to me, as if it 
were to him a matter of no consequence whether the 
thirty thousand dollars were secured or not: ‘‘ Of 
course, I gave the five.’’ 

It seems to me, therefore, that this new method of 
beneficence is, on the whole, wise and just. But it 
does seem to me, too, that those who make large 
promises of this nature conditionally upon the raising 
of other should not withhold their own conditional 
benefaction through the failure to fulfil the condi- 
tions laid down. This might well be the case, pro- 
vided that those who are seeking to fulfil the condi- 
tions have labored in wisdom, energy and self-sacri- 
fice. 


European Opinion Concerning Woman’s 
Education. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


THERE recently came into my hands a quarto pam- 
phlet containing facsimile reproductions of brief let- 
ters from distinguished Europeans concerning the 
education of women. It was printed six or eight 
years ago in Paris for private circulation; and as none 
of the letters have ever appeared in English, I have 
translated a few of the best ones in this interesting 
collection, and give them below. 

Senator Carnot, father of the late President of 
France, wrote as follows: 


I always read with regret the words ‘‘No profession’”’ 
appended, in legal documents, to the names of women. 
It is not only an admission of one’s incapacity; it is a 
renunciation of one’s personal independence. If I were 
a woman, pride would prompt me toremove this stigma. 
Independence, when based on a useful profession, 
should inspire in its possessor a true sentiment of his 
value. We may felicitate those who are permitted by 
their wealth to choose a line of work which is to their 
taste; but nobody can count on being exempt from the 
danger of meeting with a reverse of fortune. I have 
known cases where women were happy and proud to find 
a means of support by having recourse toa talent which 
they had originally cultivated simply as a pastime. 
Everybody should have a calling, intellectual or man- 
ual, if simply in the form of an agreeable occupation; 
for it at least drives away the pest of idleness. These 
remarks apply to both sexes and to all sorts of educa- 
tion, whose compiement should be a professional ap- 
prenticeship. When women consider it an honor to 
have obtained this complement as they now consider it 
an honor to triumph in certain college examinations, 
then they will have done much for ‘the glorification of 
labor. 


M. Jules Simon, of the French Academy, who 
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began life as a university professor, and who has writ- 
ten much on educational subjects, says: 


The father and the mother have each their part in 
education. They are two different parts ina common 
action. Schools should replace not only the mother but 
the father, too. The education of each child should be 
in accordance with his probable future. Girls who have 
been lifted out of the class in society where they belong 
are more to be pitied and feared than boys who find 
themselves in the same predicament. A man does not 
perfect himself so easily when he rises, and so suffers 
less and runs fewer risks when he is forced to descend. 


M. Bardoux, Life Senator and ex-Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, writes: 


All the moral effort of the French middle class and 
all its influence on democracy depend on the way in 
which girls are educated in the colleges. 


M. Méziéres, Deputy, Member of the Academy and 
formerly Professor at the Sorbonne, writes as follows: 


A little knowledge may render a woman pedantic; 
much knowledge makes her modest. 


Edmond de Lafayette, the grandson of our Lafay- 
ette and the last of the name in the male line, who 
died a few years ago, a member of the French Senate, 
said : 

To cultivate and elevate the intelligence of women, 
to prepare them to become the amiable and devoted 
companions of their husbands, and yet, at the same 
time, enlightened and useful advisers in the difficulties 
of life; to render them fit to perform their duties as 
mothers, to assume their proper influence in the educa- 
tion of the children and to guide them wisely when cir- 
cumstances demand it—such, to my mind, should be the 
aim and plan of the course of instruction given in girls’ 
colleges. 

The distinguished political economist, Deputy and 
Academician M. Léon Say, sent this note: 


I was struck’at the Milan Railway Congress by the 
effect which the development of women’s education has 
had on the education and better breeding of the men. 
Women are outstripping men in every sort of employ- 
ment, and the latter are forced, by the laws of competi- 
tion from which there is no escape, to rise to a higher 
level and obtain better instruction. This,you may say, is 
a political economist’s fancy, and perhaps there may be 
some truth in the criticism. But it is a fact, neverthe- 
less. And is not the result thus obtained most happy? 


Here is the contribution of M. Legouvé, whose 
«« Le Mérite des Femmes’’ is one of the famous books 
concerning the ‘‘ Woman question’’: 


I should like to have written in letters of gold over 
the door of every girls’ college this verse of Moliére: 
‘Te consens qu’ une femme aie des clartés de tout.” 
(“1am willing that a woman have some idea of every- 
thing.”’) 
This sentiment embraces the whole field of girls’ edu- 
cation. -Yes, ‘‘clarté’’—it refines, guides, rules, 
vivifies. 


M. Emile Deschanel, Life Senator and Professor 
in the College of France, says: 

The more enlightened women are, the happier men 
will be. But most men really desire, thothey would 
not admit it, to keep women in an inferior intellectual 
state, hoping thereby to dominate her. This is a mis- 
taken sort of selfishness, fora pocr education gives men 
insipid wives. And these men who would have us be- 
lieve them to be men of parts, unconsciously lay them- 
selves open to the charge of being incapable; for, in 
wishing to keep women ignorant, that is unarmed, they 
let it be seen that if these women were equally armed, 
they, the men, would be driven from the field. 

The tormer Minister of Public Instruction and the 
scholarly historian, M. V. Duruy, who, toward the 
end of the Empire founded the system of girls’ 
“* cours,’’ the first step taken in France by the State 
toward the secondary education of women, wrote: 


Formerly man rivaled woman by the richness and ele- 
gance of his attire—Marshal de Bassompierre spent 50, - 
000 crowns on one days’ toilet. But now we resignedly 
accept the situation of being ugly from head to foot. 
Fortunately women have remained artistic and enjoy 
decking themselves so that the eye is charmed with 
color, stuffs and draperies which were the delight of the 
old painters. There is merit in this, but should it 
suffice? On his return to the conjugal abode will not 
the husband be pleased to find there a companion whose 
mind is acquainted with the more important events 
of the world of letters and perhaps even with those 
of the world of sciences, where so many wonders are 
produced? A union of sentiment pertains to the heart, 
and outside parties cannot be of help there. But this 
union can be strengthened by increasing the number 
of the ideas common to the two spouses. This pertains 
to instruction, and Moliére himself was not opposed 
to it. 

The late Count Foucher de Careil, Senator and 
French Ambassador to Vienna, was well acquainted 
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with our country, which he visited on one or two oc- 
casions. Here is his contribution to this collection: 


Great men, as a rule, owe their greatness to their 
mothers. This axiom springs from a law of heredity. 
But what is the share of each parent in the transmis- 
sion of intellectual and moral qualities? It appears 
that the mother exerts a great influence over the will 
of the child and the formation of hischaracter. Thisis 
not the opinion of Schopenhauer, however. He attrib- 
utes this influence to the father, and gives to the mother 
the germ whence is developed the intellectual faculties. 

M. Louis Legrand, the French Deputy who has 

written several able works on the subject of marriage, 
says: 

When education allures women from their natural 
role, it is due to the fact that education is misunder- 
stood. If properly directed, it would, on the contrary, 
furnish them the means of better fulfilling their social 
function. | 

France owes her girls’ colleges to M. Camille Sée, 
who, as Deputy, worked indefatigably till he carried 
his point, more than ten years ago. Here is his view 
on the subject: 


Nations have the kind of women they deserve to 
have. The child owes to his mother more than’educa- 
tion; to her he owes his breeding. She forms not only 
his mind, but his heart. According, therefore, as the 
women of a nation are ignorant or educated, they con- 
tribute to the decadence or grandeur of peoples. 


M. Jules Herbette, French Ambassador to Ger- 
many, writes: 


In the society of an educated woman, a man is 
ashamed if he appears ignorant. The growth of the 
intellectual culture of woman will thus act as an excel- 
lent leaven on that of man. 


This is the way M. Alexander Dumas puts it: 


The only thing I fear is that when girls find out just 
what we know, they will no longer have anything to do 
with us, the empire and authority which men have 
over women being due to the latter’s ignorance of the 
former. 


M. Rambaud, Professor at the Sorbonne, says: 


It has been remarked and proved that generally sons 
reproduce the moral and intellectual characteristics of 
the mother, while the daughters inherit those of the 
father. Little is said about the father of the Gracchi. 
But history has handed down to us the name of the 
mother, to whom they owed their virtues. But if it 
were admitted that boys receive their good qualities as 
often from one parent as from the other, would it follow 
that the intellectual culture of woman is a matter of in- 
difference, even when we regard simply the mental per- 
fectionment of man? 


This sentiment from Senator Ferrouillat closes 
my selections from the contributions of Frenchmen: 


For too long a time man has treated woman either as 
an idol which he broke after having burnt incense to 
her, as a nice doll, evidently created only for his enjoy- 
ment, or as a servant, good at most only to mend his 
breeches. When she is more and better educated, then 
he wiil soon accustom himself to consider her an intelli- 
gent and enlightened companion, who can share his 
ideas and feelings, and who will oblige him to be on his 
guard lest he fail to prove himself worthy: of her. 


Only two women appear to have been invited to 
give their views. Mme. Juliette Adam speaks as 
follows: 


It is my opinion that when men ridicule the solid edu- 
cation given women to-day, they are simply having re- 
course to a very natural bit of strategy; they perceive 
that, in perfecting her system of defense in the battle 
of life, ‘‘the grand vanquished’’ will more successfully 
resist conquest. ‘ 

Mme. Rosalie d’Olivecrona, the best authority in 
Sweden on everything pertaining to the advancement 
of women, writes as follows from Stockholm: 

Giving woman a good education, which is, at one and 
the same time, moral, intellectual and practical, is ele- 
vating the human race. Thus, whatever a nation 
spends on the instruction of girls is a capital whose in- 
terest is always increasing. 

The collection contains several letters from think- 
ers outside of France. The following comes from M. 
Lardy, who was for many years the influential Swiss 
Minister in Paris: 

Nothing in the world is more precious than a woman 
with a sane judgment and a pure heart. Therefore, 
teach woman everything that can fortify and enlighten 
her judgment and energetically keep from her, after as 
before her marriage, everything that could corrupt the 
purity of her heart. 

Another celebrated Swiss, M. Numa Droz, ex-Pres- 
ident of the Confederation, and a fecund author, 
says: 

The influence of woman ought to make itself more felt 
in the primary schools. A firm believer in the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, which, wherever I have seen it 
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tried, has always produced the best results, I should 
not hesitate to confide te female teachers the direction 
of elementary classes whose pupils are: ten years old at 
least. Woman excels in teachingthe rudiments. Her 
method, characterized by goodness, patience and rou- 
tine, in the best sense of the word, is better suited to 
young heads than the more rigorous system of the male 
teacher. 


M. O. J. Broch, at one time Norwegian Secretary 
of the Navy, says: 

What marks the essential difference between Occi- 
dental and Oriental civilization is the esteem in which 
woman has always been held inthe West. This senti- 
ment has been strengthened in modern times by the in- 
struction which has grown more and more complete 
from age to age, given to our Western girls, and which 
enables them later to become the intellectual compan- 
ions of their husbands; whereas in centuries gone by 
they were little else than their husbands’ housekeepers. 

M. Luis de Rute, of the Spanish Cortes, writes: 

Militarism is eating up the finances of Europe. On 
the other hand, the millions donated to the advance- 
ment of education, and. above all, to the education of 
women, are the savings of the future. The school and 
college will replace the barracks and the prison, while 
nations will secure peace through the spread of light 
rather than by the aid of bayonets. 


My final extract is from the pen of Senator Pac- 
chiotti, Professor at the University of Turin: 


I amconvinced that a good system of secondary edu- 
cation for girls is one of the necessities of modern so- 
ciety, which is in sore need of educated men with strong 
and worthy characters. When women shall possess 
the ‘‘ clartés de tout,’’ as Molitre said many years ago, 
then will rise up an intelligent, vigorous, moral nation, 
devoted tothe grand principles of liberty, and to real 
love of country. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


University Ideals of Princeton. 


BY PROF. A. T. ORMOND, 


Or Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


A COLLEGE or university is not to be regarded asa 
mechanism to be moved from without, but rather as 
an organism which is to be developed internally and 
which is, therefore, subject to the laws of growth and 
These will in some respects act as restric- 
tions and limitations upon its activity, but in a higher 
sense they are the conditions of normal progress. 
The traditions of a developing institution form the 
soil in which its most characteristic products are ma- 
tured. 

Viewed in the light of their origin, the universities 
of our country may be classed in two groups accord- 
ing as they have been founded at the outset as uni- 
versities, or have been developed out of college foun- 
dations. From the standpoint of control they may 
be distinguished as ecclesiastical, State or independ- 
ent. Princeton is an old college that has developed 
into a university. It is also an independent founda- 
tion enjoying a chartered immunity from the direct 
interference of both Church and State. Chartered in 
1746 and again in 1748, Princeton, like its elder sis- 
ters, was modeled after the English college whose 
central curriculum of classical-mathematical studies 
it adopted, adding to this nucleus other branches of 
learning from time to time as the demand for them 
arose. The most pressing demand of this early time 
was for liberally educated men in the Christian min- 
istry. But the other professions as well as the public 
service were in need of trained intelligence, and it 
was to supply this need, rather than to train specialists 
or scholars, that Princeton, in common with all our 
older colleges, was founded. ; 

It is not in place here to linger on the early his- 
tory and struggles of the young college. WhatI wish 
to emphasize in this connection is the fact that out of 
this past history certain elements have been distilled 
which enter as important ingredients into the present 
spirit and atmosphere of the university. These are 
first the historico-political tradition arising out of the 
close identification of the college with the most criti- 
cal period of the nation’s struggle for independence. 
The effect of this is a pervading atmosphere of his- 
torical and political interest, which manifests its power 
not so much in the forms of literary production as in 
its molding influence upon the character and point of 
view of both teacher and student. There is, in the 
second place, the tradition of the classical studies as 
holding a central place in a liberal education, which 
Princeton shares with other institutions, but which 
she holds to more loyally than the majority of her 
contemporaries. Lastly there is the tradition of the 
philosophical studies which, since Edwards of the 
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‘iron heel,’’ have held a leading place in the college’s 
curriculum. These traditional elements have passed 
with the old college into the life of the young univer- 
sity and play an important part in determining the 
spirit of the institution as well as the angle from 
which the questions of academic policy are viewed. 
The year 1868 marks a most important epoch in 
the history of Princeton. During the later fifties and 
the sixties Princeton had lost something of the rela- 
tive position which she had held among our colleges 
during the earlier period of her history. This was 
due in part to the ravages of the War, which struck 
Princeton with peculiar severity. But it was also 
attributable in part to other causes. It was during 
this period that Science began to knock at the doors 
of our colleges for wider recognition than she had 
enjoyed under the old curricula of study. Now, 
altho Princeton had not been behindhand in the 
recognition of science, as her McLean, the first mas- 
ter of Silliman, in chemistry, her Henry in physics 
and electricity, and her Guyot in geology, bore wit- 
ness; yet the time had arrived when the regents of 
Princeton must decide whether the institution was to 
remain a small college with a closed curriculum, or 
by breaking up that procrustean bed lay the founda- 
tions of a larger development. Over-conservative 
counsels prevailed, and the alternative of a clesed cur- 
riculum was for the time honestly but, as I think, 
mistakenly adhered to. It was at this juncture that 
James McCosh, a countryman of Witherspoon and a - 
distinguished Old World educator and philosopher, 
was called tothe presidency, and under his administra- 
tion the college entered upon the most brilliant period 
of its history. McCosh had conceived the purpose trom 
the outset, as foreshadowed in his inaugural address 
and in other utterances, of developing the old college 
into a university. With broad intelligence and inflex- 
ible resolution he set about the realization of his aim. 
In this he was aided by the unstinted munificence of 
such donors as John C. Green, of New York, not to 
mention others. One of the first acts of McCosh’s 
administration was the founding of the John C. Green 
School of Science, and the recognition of the Natural 
Science type of education, co-ordinately with that of 
the humanities. This was a revolutionary step, but it 
was only one of many. The old required course of 
study was rendered flexible by the introduction of the 
principle of elective freedom, reaching its maximum 
in senior year. This made possible, in turn, an in- 
definite enlargement of courses of study on both the 
scientific and humanistic sides. It also made it pos- 
sible to introduce the principle of specialization into 
the heart of the curriculum without sacrificing the 
unity of a liberal education. The central function of 
a university, as McCosh conceived, is the develop- 
ment of the studzum generale embracing all important 
branches of learning, and extending from the under- 
graduate into the graduate school. To the develop- 
ment of the graduate departments of the university, 
McCosh devoted a large part of his energy and 
thought. The result was seen in this founding of 
scholarships and fellowships for advanced work, in 
the organization of courses of study, leading to the 
higher degrees, in the enlargement of libraries, 
museums, laboratories and other facilities for advanced 
work, in the appointment of competent instructors, 
and their encouragement to engage in this higher ac- 
tivity. As an outward expression of the new and 
larger life, arose that city of buildings, which in archi- 
tectural beauty, solidity and utility, have made Prince- 
ton famous. McCosh’s hand and brain had worked a 
complete transformation; and when at the end of 
twenty years he laid down the insignia of office, the 
passage from the college to the university had been 
virtually made. Under the brilliant administration 
of President Patton the work has proceeded with 
even greater rapidity and with larger results, to its 
culmination, last October, in the coronation of the in- 
fant university on the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the old college’s life. 

Princeton is an old college which has passed into a 
university without losing its individuality. Its type 
is therefore synthetic and dual. By virtue of its con- 
stitution it bears the double responsibility of conserv- 
ing the aims of both the college and the university. 
The aim of the college is liberal culture, general edu- 
cation, the training of faculty; that of the university 
is free investigation and research, the extension and 
conservation of knowledge. 

There are certain articles of academic faith arising 
partly out of the traditions of the college and partly 
out of the dual constitution of the university, which 
are likely to serve as regulative principles of Prince- 
ton’s future progress. One of these is the conviction 
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that unchecked specialization is not a healthy 
tendency, but would lead to intellectual chaos. The 
unity of knowledge must be maintained in the midst 
of diversity and specialization. Princeton believes 
that the foundations of education must be broad 
enough to develop the whole man by training all his 
vital powers. Specialization must be checked in the 
foundations by the function of a general education, 
and it must be regulated in the higher stages by the 
requirement that our university degrees shall compass 
a considerable field of knowledge, and not be given 
for work in minute specialties. 

Another article of faith arises out of the relation of 
the classics to the humanistic studies. The real 
question here does not involve the rights of science 
which are secured in the natural science type of edu- 
cation, but rather the demand on the part of some 
modern educators, chiefly men of science, that the 
classics shall be thrown out of the central place which 
they have held in the humanistic studies, and modern 
tongues put in their place. Now, the advisability of 
establishing a type of education in which modern 
languages shall be central is not here in dispute. The 
vital point of the controversy is whether the classics 
shall be dropped from the requirements for the Arts 
degrees. On this question, so stated, the stand of 
Princeton is unequivocal. The classics must remain 
central in the most complete type of humanistic edu- 
cation, because of their disciplinary and culture 
‘value, because through them the finest distillation of 
the spirit of Greek and Roman antiquity is brought 
to bear on the temper of the present and, lastly, be- 
cause of their power to vitalize and stimulate the 
human spirit. Princeton shares the fear that the 
dropping of the classics as conditions of the Arts 
degrees would mean in the end their elimination from 
the instruments of modern culture, a loss which could 
be made good only by another renaissance of the 
human spirit. 

A third article of faith arises out of the question of 
the relation which is to exist in our higher institu- 
tions between religion and culture. Leaving out of 
view all non-essentials the question for our universi- 
ties to settle is whether religion shall be ignored, or 
at least left to take care of itself, or, on the contrary, 
whether our universities shall regard as one of the 
most serious and pressing problems of academic states- 
manship, the establishment of such a modus vivendt 
as shall in some way bring religion into living rela- 
tions with the daily life of their students. Thesenti- 
ment of Princeton on this question is in agreement 
with those who ask that such a modus vivendi be 
sought, and who onthe question of the place the 
Bible shall hold in our culture ask that it shall not be 
studied merely as literature, but that it shall be ac- 
corded that higher kind of value which arises from 
its power to stimulate moral and spiritual life, and 
from its relation to our civilization as the magna 
charta of its religious life. 

I wish to say a word in conclusion on the relation 
of our higher institutions of learning to the practical 
demands of the time. There is always danger that a 
college or university may fall out of sympathy with 
itstime. It can claim no infallibility or immunity 
from criticism. It is true, also, that our colleges and 
universities ought to respond, in a large and vital 
way, to the demands of their age and nation, They 
should train their students to respond to the vital re- 
lations of life, to perform their part in the institu- 
tional life of their country, to do their duty to God 
and humanity. But then criticism itself must be 
rational, and when we are required to devote the en- 
ergies of our higher institutions to the training of our 
youth in prudential maxims it is pertinent to ask, 
What is to become of science and knowledge and the 
geometry of life in principles? The danger is that in 
aiming to be too narrowly practical our universities 
will become blunt to the higher essentials of their 
duty. They have a nobler function to perform than 
thereby catering to the immediate wants of their time. 
Conserving, as their position gives them the Oppor- 
tunity of doing, the whole of experience, they should 
aim to serve their generation by bringing it into vital- 


‘izing relation with its best-matured and accredited 
results. 





NEITHER was Miss Briggs, of Union Seminary, 
the first woman to receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, nor the two young women who received the 
same degree from Hartford Theological Seminary in 
1894, for Oberlin Theological Seminary conferred the 
degree on Juanita Breckenridge in 1891. Others may 
have come before her, but she is the first up to our 
present information, 
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Eight American Colleges for Women. 


BY LESTER HEMMENT. 


VISITING in order each of the eight colleges for 
women, situated within comparatively close range of 
each other, Byrn Mawr, Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Cornell, Wells, Barnard and Wellesley, one gains a 
distinct impression of the peculiar excellences of each, 
tho he may not pretend to have acquired an exhaust- 
ive knowledge of the internal economy of any of 
them. 

While the entrance requirements and curricula of 
these eight colleges differ but little, and all offer ex- 
cellent educational advantages to the appreciative 
student, yet it would be a great misfortune if all min- 
istered to the same type and if the variety in admin- 
istration, discipline and environment, did not accom- 
modate itself to the corresponding variety in the 
needs, attainments and tastes of individual students. 

At Bryn Mawr, a Friends’ college, the visitor is at 
once impressed by the scholarly atmosphere of the 
place. Girl students are discussing plans for fur- 
ther study, either at A/ma Mater or abroad. The first 
college degree does not satisfy the Bryn Mawr girl's 
ambition. There are hights yet to be gained. She 
loves knowledge for its own sake and not as a means 
toanend. Only academic studies are found in the 
curriculum of this college. Music, and other accom- 
plishments are relegated to out-of-college days. The 
student cap and gown are worrf by all classes, with 
distinctions for graduates, seniors and lower class- 
men. There is abundance of genuine, happy recrea- 
tion, but the dignity and charm of the collegiate at- 
mosphere rests over it all. The presence of a larger 
number of graduate students than is to be found, I 
think, in any other college exclusively for women, has 
much to do with the intellectual stimulus which char- 
acterizes Bryn Mawr. Study in special lines is a prom- 
inent feature of this college. The elegant simplicity 
of the modern and very convenient college buildings 
renders physical conditions of life easier than is usual 
in large institutions, and leaves the student fresh for 
hard study. But the varied and numerous scholas- 
tic achievements of the distinguished lady president 
of Bryn Mawr, have doubtless, by their example, been 
the chief factor in developing the prominent charac- 
teristic of the college. 

Vassar College stands for symmetry of intellectual 
development and culture of social graces, with 
strength and elegance walking handin hand. Fewer 
specialists are found among its students than at Bryn 
Mawr. The ¢out ensemdle, in intellectual and social 
culture is carefully considered, and with delightful 
results, The Vassar girl is a type by herself. 
Within the home-like walls, the visitor, however 
strange -and undistinguished, at once feels encom- 
passed by delicate observances. Refinement and 
good breeding are not the exception. The life 
of a cultured home is charmingly blended with 
that of a collegiate institution. The great body 
of students live under one roof, but two large 
dormitories have lately been found a _ necessary 
addition to accommodate the increasing num- 
bers. The Lady Principal at Vassar has no 
housekeeping or instructor’s duties to interfere with 
her position as housemother, and she is in reality 
that which her name implies, teaching the growth of 
solid, womanly character accompanied by womanly 
graces. The faculty includes both men and women; 
the alumnz list contains many distinguished names. 

Wells College, the dainty little college on Cayuga 
Lake, at Aurora, is numerically the smallest and one 
of the youngest of the group, but with endowments 
equal to the very largest, and modern buildings fur- 
nished with taste and liberality. Its faculty includes 
both men and women; it draws freely from the facul- 
ties of Cornell, only twenty-seven miles away, and 
from Auburn Theological Seminary, also near at 
hand, and gains much socially as well as intellectually 
from this proximity. Wells gathers about one hun- 
dred students under its roof-tree, and offers much to 
those who believe that the excitements consequent 
on the massing of hundreds in one family are too 
distracting and exhausting for the average young 
girl in college. Small classes and individual atten- 
tion from professors and teachers are among the ad- 
vantages at Wells. The curriculum is broad and 
thorough in its aims. Here, as at Vassar, there is 
special training in home and social graces, the dean 
in her lovely parlors having no other care than the 
cultivation of morals and manners of those in her 
charge. Music, both vocal and instrumental, is a 
prominent feature at Wells; and a German professor, 
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devoted to his art, endues his department with vi- 
tality and real culture. The music course leads to a 
diploma. Spacious grounds and nearness to the 
largest lake which any college for woman enjoys in 
close vicinity, give an impetus to out-of-door sports. 

From the Mt. Holyoke students one expects char- 
acter of that high and beautiful type which Mary 
Lyon, the founder of this historic institution, so hap- 
pily exemplified, together with thoroughness of 
achievement, unselfish devotion to duty, and love of 
the real and the true as distinguished from outward 
appearance alone. The early constituency of Mt. 
Holyoke included many daughters from the moun- 
tain homes of New England, who had been reared in 
the atmosphere of the Church and fed on the Word 
of God. Fashions have changed somewhat in the 
mountain homes, and many daughters of the city, 
children of New England parentage, are sent back to 
the college under the shadow of the Holyoke Moun- 
tains; but the spirit of Mary Lyon still lives and 
leaves its impress, with more or less fideiity, on the 
college graduate of to-day. On account of the great 
fire which swept away her main building in Septem- 
ber last, Mt. Holyoke has been able to replace her 
old, historic main hall with new and handsome dor- 
mitories, and now offers to her students residence in 
five elegant cottages, beautifully finished and fur- 
nished, the gift of friends; while the brown-stone 
central Memorial Hall, for chapel and administration 
offices, is the handsomest building for similar pur- 
pose, to be found in all the group of eight colleges. 

A special feature of this college is the smallness of 
its fees. For $250 a year, board in one of the new, 
cottages and tuition are offered, in accordance with 
the aim of the founder to keep the doors open for all 
who might desire the higher education. The new 
dormitories have already called out applications for 
the coming year, nearly a hundred in excess of previous 
numbers. 

The two Massachusetts colleges, Smith and Welles- 
ley, are largest in point of numbers and of nearly the 
same age. Each numbers nearly a thousand students, 
and shows a variety of types, but each suggests a com- 
mon stamp. Smith lives in the midst of a small, pro- 
vincial but ambitious city, and when her students go 
abroad they are ever in the eye of the world. One 
expects to find the Smith girl aggressive and ambi- 
tious. She thinks she can be because she is a Smith 
girl, and is iritensely loyal. She goes into dramatics 
with reformatory intent, and does not hesitate to ap- 
pear before mixed audiences in cities small and large. 
Social, intellectual and religious freedom are dealt 
out with open hand; and perhaps nowhere is an 
American college girl so truly the arbiter of her own 
fortunes. The inspiration of numbers, of a hard- 
working faculty and of fine mountain views, descends 
on the student at Smith. Courses in art and music 
are graded, ample buildings are devoted to each, and 
the course in each leads to a diploma. 

Wellesley, situated luxuriously in the midst of her 
broad park-like acres, has birds, trees and flowers in 
abundance for out-of-door companions and may for- 
get the existence of telegraph and messenger agents. 
One expects to find the Wellesley girl sympathetic, 
self-sacrificing and cultured, acquainted with the 
choicest music and art of the great city near which 
she lives. Nearness to the busy, intellectual work- 
shop of Harvard also exercises a molding influence 
on vhe Wellesley girl. Her motto, ‘‘ Von mznistraré 
sed ministrare,’’ is often remembered when the name 
of the college is spoken. A thousand followers of 
that Christly ideal would soon bring about the Millen- 
ium in the vicinity of Boston, and one cannot expect 
too much ofthe young collegian; but the chrism of the 
motto must rest on the brows of many fair graduates 
of the fitly named ‘‘ College Beautiful.” 

Cornell and Barnard may be grouped together, be- 
cause each is so largely a part of a still larger college 
for men, and each, to some extent, suggests the other. 
The advantages and disadvantages of such connec- 
tion belong to each. Cornell and Columbia are larger 
and more powerful than Sage or Barnard, and this 
strength is stimulating and helpful to the youngerand 
weaker institution. The young lady of small intellec- 
tual ambition and ability would not, [ should say, seek 
out either of these colleges. Since the Cornell or 
the Columbia professor who teaches hundreds of men 
is to be her instructor, she must expect to be held up 
toa truly masculine standard of scholarship. The 
procession is moving; keep up, if you can; fall out, if 
you must. 

At Cornell one expects to meet many teachers in- 
terested in graduate work, many studying for the 
coveted Ph.D, There, removed from town life 
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and environed by the beauty of forest and lake, 
the student girl is physically braced for competition 
_ and has few distractions. The Barnard girl waits a 
little for her type. She lives in the midst of the best 
advantages of the largest city on the continent. The 
atmosphere about her is surcharged with vitality. 
Hundreds of thousands are each day toiling with 
hand and brain, eager, restless, ambitious. The per- 
fections of modern living are hers. Europe is only 
down the Narrows; its treasures are to be seen in 
Museums, art galleries and shops. Its musicians sing 
for her; its orators and statesmen come to the col- 
lege halls. In the charming new home being pre- 
pared by the Hudson, in close proximity to the equip- 
ment of Columbia’s new buildings, the Barnard girl 
looks forward to a bright future. 

In general it may be said that of these eight col- 
leges, all but two, Barnard and Smith, are located 
amid beautiful rural surroundings apart from town 
life. Barnard in her new location, looks out on the 
Hudson, as Smith looks out onthe Holyoke range 
and the winding Connecticut. At three of these 
colleges, Vassar, Wells and Mt. Holyoke, a fixed rate, 
$400 at Vassar and Wells, and $250 at Mt. Holyoke, 
is made to cover all but the most trifling expendi- 
tures. In nearly all the others a student paysa fixed 
sum for tuition and may live in fine or in plain rooms 
according to her means. ; 

Three of these, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. Holyoke, 
are located in Massachusetts; Barnard, Vassar, Cor- 
nell and Wells in New York, and Bryn Mawr in Penn- 
sylvania. The New England colleges lead numer- 
ically, except that Vassar somewhat outranks Mt. 
Holyoke. At Vassar, Smith, Wells and Wellesley, 
special diplomas are granted for courses in music 
and art. At Bryn Mawr, one hears little about 
music, and only the history of art is taught. 
Wellesley and Smith have art galleries occu- 
pying an entire building, while Vassar and Mt, 
Holyoke have large halls filled with art treasures. 
At Vassar, Smith and Mt. Holyoke are well-equipped 
astronomical observatories. Mt. Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar and Wells have well-furnished build- 
ings devoted almost entirely to science, and Mt. 
Holyoke and Smith have especial advantages for the 
study of botany. 

Boating and other special water privileges are 
easily possible at Vassar, Wellesley, Wells and Mt. 
Holyoke; bicycling, tennis and basket-ball are uni- 
versal. ™ 

The courses of study, in each of these eight col- 
leges, as has been said, are of the same grade as those 
of men’s colleges in this country, as are also the re- 
quirements for admission. 





University Ideals of Leland Stanford, Jr. 


BY DR. JOSEPH SWAIN, 


° 
PRESIDENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


THE ideals at Stanford were, in the beginning, es- 
sentially the same as those of Indiana University. 
President Jordan and six other professors of the 
original fifteen members of the faculty were from In- 
diana. The curriculum, the requirements for de- 
grees, the system of electives, the method of govern- 
ment, the independence of the professors, were all 
transplanted to the new institution, 

The purpose of the entrance examinations is to test 
the fitness of the candidate to enter upon college 
work, and not to test the degree of his competence 
to meet certain arbitrary or traditional requirements. 
The standard of admission is kept at the level at- 
tained by the best high and preparatory schools, but 
the largest liberty of substitution is permitted. Thor- 
ough preparation in science, modern languages, liter- 
ature or history is given the same value as thorough 
work in ancient languages or mathematics, while su- 
perficial work in any subject or work pursued for less 
than one year is rejected. 

Candidates for admission ate offered a choice of 
twelve out of twenty-two subjects. These subjects 
are all reduced to a unit of a high school year, mak- 
ing twenty-eight credits, and placed on an exact 
equality, except the subject 1 (English), which is re- 
quired of all applicants. Twelve credits are necessary 
to full standing, and these may be made up of Eng- 
lish (two credits) and such other subjects (aggregat- 
ing ten credits) as may be selected by the candidate. 
The twenty-two subjects are English, Elementary 
Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Advanced Algebra, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Drawing, American 
History, English History, Grecian and Roman 
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History, English Literature, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Elementary Latin, Advanced Latin and Greek. 

The degree of bachelor of arts at Stanford is granted 
on the completion of a four years’ course of three 
subjects per day, provided the major and minor sub- 
jects are satisfied. 

‘‘ Each student selects as his major subject the work 
of some one professor. His professor has the authority 
to require the completion of the major subject and also 
such minor subiects in other departments as he may 
consider necessary or desirable collateral work. Such 
major and minor requirements taken together will not 
exceed forty hours of university work, or one-third of 
the student’s time for the four years of undergraduate 
work.”’ 

With these exceptions the student is absolutely free 
to choose such subjects as he may think best, subject 
to the conditions that he must satisfy his teachers 
that he is ready to pursue profitably the subjects of 
his choice. Says President Jordan: 


‘‘In the arrangement of the courses of study two 
ideas are prominent: first, that every student who shall 
complete a course in the university must be thoroughly 
trained in some line of work; his education must have 
as its central axis an accurate and full knowledge of 
something. The second is that the degree to be re- 
ceived is wholly a subordinate matter, and that no stu- 
dent should be compelled to turn out of his way in order 
to secure it. In other words, no work in itself unprofit- 
able to the individual should be required of himin order 
that he may securea degree.* This leads naturally to 
the discarding of the conventional college curriculum; 
for any curriculum that can be made up is calculated for 
the average student; and every college curriculum im- 
plies a large amount of waste, either through taking un- 
profitable subjects which are undesirable for the culture 
of the individual student, or else through taking desir- 
able subjects under unsatisfactory teachers.”’ 

This arrangement has an advantage over the elect- 
ive system pure and simple, requiring of every student 
such thoroughness in some one line that he becomes 
in some degree an authority in that direction. He 
has by this special work a base line with which he is 
able to measure the attainments of others and his own 
attainments in other directions. By making the pro- 
fessor in charge of the major subject the official ad- 
viser of the student, the latter is enabled to secure 
the help which experience should give; and it is found 
as a matter of fact that the course of study selected 
by students for themselves, the power of responsibility 
of self-direction being in their own hands, is better 
capable of defense than any prescribed curriculum 
which could be placed before such a student. 

Each of the different departments in the university 
has, therefore, its own course, so far as major sub- 
jects are concerned; and the minor subjects required 
by each student are not artificially related to the 
major subject, but can be varied indefinitely as the 
needs of the student demand. 

In order that all courses and all departments may 
be placed on exactly the same level, the degree of 
bachelor of arts is given in all alike for the equivalent 
of the four years’ course. Should the major subject, 
for instance, be Greek, then the title given is that of 
bachelor of arts in Greek; should the major subject 
be chemistry, bachelor of arts in chemistry, and so 
on. 

The university exists for the good of the students, 
and theretore every sort of personal helpfulness is 
part of the University’s duty. A student should not 
be forced to do what is not best for him, either for 
entrance, continuance or graduation. He is taking 
his own course, not one prearranged for some one 
else. With this view of the duty of the University 
the teacher must know the student. He must live 
with him. He must occasionally have him at his 
home; be with him in his leisure hours. He must be 
an older brother who has gone a little further on the 
road to learning, and is in the university to give the 
benefit of his experience to those who are younger 
and have not traveled so far on the journey. 

The government of students in Indiana University 
and Stanford have been reduced to a minimum. 
There are no rules and regulations. No mention of 
government is made in the college catalog. It is 
understood that students are expected to act in ac- 
cordance with the regulation of the best society, 
that they are amenable to the laws of thé State, and 
have no privileges which the best citizens should not 
claim for themselves. It is as much the duty of the 
student as of the professor to see that no one shall 
do aught to bring the university into discredit. 

The value of thoroughness in something as the ba- 
sis of a useful life is not to be overestimated. In the 
present day, when research is the password among all 
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scholars, the va.uc of thoroughness to scholars needs 
nocomment. The great virtue of the old classical 
course, consisting of Greek, Latin and mathematics, 
for those whose natural food was these subjects, was 
the fact that the course was continuous, each lesson 
had to be learned before the next could be taken, and 
required thoroughness to properly pursue it. Thor- 
oughness became a habit. One of the virtues of the 
system pursued both at Indiana and Stanford is that 
all students, whatever their natural bent, must be 
thorough in at least one line, namely, their major 
subject. 

The object of Stanford University, as stated in its 
charter, is 
‘to qualify students for personal success and direct 
usefulness in life; to promote the public wel- 
fare by exercising an influence in behalf of humanity 
and civilization, teaching the blessings of liberty, reg- 
ulated by law, and inculcating love and reverence for 
the great principles of government, as derived from the 
inalienable right of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.”’ 

Senator Stanford had the notion that training our 
young men in college should in some way be such 
that the power gained should at once on leaving col- 
lege be more effective in the affairs of this life. He 
had come to the view through contact with a large 
number of college graduates from the East, recom- 
mended to him by his Eastern friends. He found it 
the rule, he said, that these men had been trained 
away from the affairs of this life instead of trained for 
them. It was a matterof deep concern with Senator 
Stanford that the work of the university should fit 
students for direct usefulness in life. 

The freedom of the teacher to use his own judg- 
ment in what he teaches, within the limit of the 
subjects he is employed to teach, and his own meth- 
ods of instruction, is unquestioned. He is held re- 
sponsible for results. 

The modern university is an institution where all 
subjects are considered of equal value, and the great 
ambition of the teacher of each subject is that he 
himself shall first gain a complete mastery of his sub- 
ject, and that he shall be able to assist his students to 
such mastery; and in the second place shall be able to 
contribute something to the sum total of human 
knowledge in his own line of work. The University 
does not do its duty tothe State, if it does not in 
some degree, at least, widen the field of human knowl- 
edge. It is chiefly through the discoveries and con- 
tributions of original workers that those facts and 
principles are discovered through which the State 
seeks a more advanced stage of civilization and cul- 
ture. 

After all, university ideals amount to little if these 
are not embodied in the teacher. Says Dr. Jordan: 

‘“‘ Whatever its form, or its organization, or its pre- 
tensions, the character of the university, is fixed by the 
men who teach. The university spirit flows out 
from these teachers, and its organization serves mainly 
to bring them together. 

** Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this: that the 
real purpose of the university organization isto produce 
a university atmosphere, such an atmosphere as gath- 
ered itself around Arnold at Rugby, around Dollinger 
at Munich, around Linneus at Upsala, around Werner 
at Friedburg, around Agassiz at Cambridge, around 
Mark Hopkins at Williamstown, around White at Ithaca, 
around all great teachers everywhere. 

‘‘The university should be the great refuge hut on 
the ultimate boundaries of knowledge, from which 
daily and weekly adventurous bands set out on voyages 
of discovery. It should be the Upernavik from which 
polar travelézs draw their supplies, and, as the shore- 
less sea of the unknown meets on every side, the same 
house of refuge and supply will serve for a thousand 
different exploring parties, moving out in every direc- 
tion into the infinite ocean. This is the university ideal 
of the future.” 





Silent Recitations in the Common 
Schools. 


BY ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, 


HAVING made a number of visits during the past 
year among the common schools for the purpose of 
hearing the recitations, I was forced to conclude that 
there were no recitations to be heard. A long ex- 
perience in teaching in private school had led me to 
expect oral demonstrations of problems in mathe- 
matics, including principles; rehearsals of facts of 
science; easy talk about the behavior of materials 
subjected to experiment, in the practice of which 
pupils of all ages had been in the habit of making 
some of their thoughts clear to me and to other 
listeners, and thereby getting some grasp of English, 
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This had made a very essential part of the work, and 
the absence of it, which I noted, gave rise to serious 
thoughts. 

Nearly all the pupils’ work was done by the fingers. 
I asked the teacher of fifty children if she could esti- 
mate how much time each of them could occupy in a 
day, at the most, in individual oral recitation. Di- 
viding the time by the tongues and subtracting the 
necessary (?) written work, but without making any 
allowance for her part of the talking, she gave me 
two and a half minutes as the quotient; this in a 
week is fifteen minutes, the longest time the children 
could lawfully listen to the sound of their own voices, 
She was herself surprised and amused at the result. 
Some teachers who are naturally great talkers, after 
subtracting their own part, would find this quotient 
absurdly small—perhaps not greater than half a min- 
ute. The lessons are nearly all recited with pen and 
pencil, after reading and writing are conquered. 
Writing is almost always excellent, and in advance of 
reading. It is often pointed to with pride as an ac- 
complishment giving evidence of cultivation. As a 
manual skill it is certainly deserving praise; but it has 
as little as possible to do with mental advancement. 

In the higher grades, known as the academic de- 

partments, numbers are relatively so few that time 
for oral recitation could be expected. But I have 
here found that the old habit of furnishing the eye 
with chalk memoranda, and dragging the memory 
again for them in written exercises, is beyond re- 
call. Such utterances as are made, are commonly so 
feeble and mumbling that a listener can make 
nothing of them. In many cases the pupils do not 
rise; in others they give a lurch and deliver them- 
seives of some inhuman sounds at the same instant. 
I sat more than once on the plattorm with a teacher 
who conducted a recitation with the class at her feet, 
half hidden by her desk, and quite out of reach of 
the magnetism of her look. Even at that slight dis- 
tance, not one word in ten came to my ears (which 
are more than quick) as other than a husky mumble. 
But the recitation, being a matter of memory, famil- 
ar alike to teacher and class, was apparently intelli- 
gible to themselves. Since these advanced pupils are 
the product of eight inarticulate years, they could not 
have any acquired habits of graceful or distinct speak- 
ing. 

The reading in our common schools, as judged by 
the performances in the large cities, is too often a 
painful thing. If of boys, loud, inflexible, unsympa- 
thetic and stumbling, if girls, weak, husky and rapid; 
a little more graceful maybe, but as to separation of 
sounds or vigorous pushing of voice, no better. 
Nothing like a determination to be understood exists. 
The teachers are wearing out their voices, the part of 
the pupils is to ‘‘ let their yea be yea, and their nay, 
nay.” 

The work in chalk supplements the teacher’s voice, 
adds an infinite amount of the symbols of knowledge 
to those accumulated between the covers of books, 
many of them tedious affairs until life is breathed 
into them. One of the precepts of common school 
superintendents is, ‘‘best teachers use the most 
chalk.” As an instance of the vice of blackboard and 
note-book work I have seen in a normal school two 
sides of a large recitation-room completely covered 
with an ingenious analytical presentment of the uses 
and ramifications of relative pronouns. All this chalk- 
work had to be laboriously copied by the class. Yet 
its equivalent was presented in the grammars, and the 
time it consumed might have been applied to some 
utterance by which these adult pupils could have ex- 
changed views, or given some impression of personal- 
ity to each other. 

Pause in the hall of any schoolhouse and observe 
the sawing of the teacher’s voice, grating, inflexible, 
almost continuous. But such are not the teachers 
who believe their work is to set the class in motion, 
to guide and wind up merely the full and free dis- 
cussion of the theme. Some few mellow-voiced 
teachers there are—gifted, sympathetic and rare. 
They are not great talkers. 

Such as I have talked with chiefly believe that it is 
wholly out of the power of the school to make any 
impression on the quality of children’s speaking; that 
inheritance and imitation in earliest years give a 
fixedness to vocal utterances which will not yield to 
any culture schools can possibly afford; and they argue 
that it has been put entirely ott of reach by the re- 
quirements of the grades and examinations. ‘If we 
were not to say a word, and every child out of fifty 
were to speak five minutes out of the. five school hours 
—and that would consume all the time—how far 
would that go toward vocal training ?”’ 
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It is hard for most of us to see how a thing could 
be done in some other way; but evidence exists that 
the evil of which this article complains is not a nec- 
essary one. Let some of the living results of the 
Englewood experiments in education be instanced. 
Englewood is a part of Chicago, once a suburb, 
where a few live teachers obtained permission to add 
to the regular grade work lessons in elementary sci- 
ence and literature calculated to give children power 
of thought and of speech. Asa result of the first 
year’s trial, the regular grade work was finished in 
eight months, leaving two months for the stimulat- 
ing process. In another instance the reading was 
deferred until the close of the term, during which 
there had been abundant use of spontaneous speech, 
and also of writing, suggested by lessons from life. 
The reading was accomplished in three months, and 
was of a superior kind, so much more highly had the 
faculties been developed than from the reader they 
could have been developed. The portion of time 
saved out of these nine months was gold to these 
children, put out at usury by the skill of their teach- 
ers; it might have been buried. 

One of the simple devices to improve vocal power 
is to place children as, remote as possible from the 
teacher and require them to be understood without 
strain upon the ears, while reading to their class as 
toan audience. Imagine the difference in this atti- 
tude from that commonly adopted, where every child 
has the book open, and may rise in accusation of the 
performer as soon as his part is over. I have often 
heard the latter drop into a disgraceful squabble— 
the former is a performance in oratory; the 
child trained to lift the eye—children are very 
obedient—what they do not habitually do is what is 
not expected of them—and to meet the sympathy of 
the hearers. He knows he will not be interrupted; 
he is not reading to be ‘‘ marked,’’ but to please his 
hearers. I have seen this done with children barely 
able to make out an Aisop’s fable; and in this same 
school every recitation of oldest and youngest was 
made to the class and not to the teacher; that officer 
was skilled in keeping himself in the background. 
The repetition of choice bits of poetry regularly 
formed the opening exercise; the ‘‘ verse box’’ re- 
ceived as contributions every gem which some one had 
culled and offered as a recitation. In advanced 
classes anecdotes were related, not repeated, to give 
variety to the oratory—and with no small success. 
Without doubt there are many such free, original 
workers, in private schools, whose methods, stimu- 
lated by absence of grading and by competition, are 
apt to be full of suggestion; and yet how persistently 
underrated and misunderstood by'the great body of 
common-school teachers who, having sailed into the 
safe harbor of a position, too often anchor there, and 
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Yet from their superiority of numbers, these are 
they who seem to set the standard of the work of 
teaching. 

Another ingenious teacher of my acquaintance, 
presiding over about forty restless youth, conceived 
the idea that five minutes of every day, just preceding 
the morning recess, should be devoted to a study of 
physical self-restraint; and with hands relaxed, but 
folded on the edge of their tables, they took a lesson 
in sitting still. Now, this was a long time for chil- 
dren whose minds were fixed on nothing, and equally 
tedious to the fertile brain of the teacher; and soon 
there was added to the original purpose ‘‘ the concert 
recitation of choice poems, at the dictation of the 
teacher.’’ In this way, as the years rolled on, the 
greater part of our popular poetry became the pos- 
session of these children. They could collectively or 
individually rehearse Scott’s songs, the songs in 
‘The Princess,’’ much of Longfellow, and so on, 
tho some days nothing was done but to drill upon 
tones and syllables. 

A prejudice has long existed against any vocal 
concert in schools. This is reaction against the Lan- 
castrian methods, and arose from intended advance 
and purpose to reach the individual. But there is 
place still for some concert work. If the leader of a 
choir can discriminate among forty or fifty voices the 
false notes and lagging time, and reduce faults to a 
minimum by patient rehearsal, so can a roomful of 
young readers be taught much that belongs to vocal 
culture.by phonic exercises in classes. What at first 
is a discordant, half-brutal noise, becomes refined 
and modulated speaking. Even at the expense of 
some practice in fractions and never-to-be-applied 
percentage, this end is worth attaining. If some way 
of recording this progress in school statistics could be 
invented, there would be some hope for it. 
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Another phase of the mute condition of pupils of 
which this complaint is made, is the lack of drill in 
Erglish pronunciation. Spelling, according to Dr. 
Rice, is conquered by the end of the school course, 
when the pupils have had it knocked out of them by 
demerit marksfor about ten years; but where is there 
any test made of power to pronounce an unexpected 
or unusual word, a familiarity with the correct pro- 
nunciation of our proper nouns? In all the mass of 
regents’ questions I have seen no tests applied to this 
accomplishment. The geographical names at least of 
our country ought to receive so much drill that our 
graduates and teachers no longer speak of Cincin- 
atuh, New Orleéns, Baltimoor; and it is about time 
to have done speaking of Venze-weela, A-rabs, and 
Lyma for Lima; on a continent that has absorbed a 
Spanish civilization we may well afford now to adopt 
some of their vowel sounds, whatever may be said of 
European names. 

Before ‘‘ three-story larnin’ ’’ was popular, declam- 
ation was thought a useful accomplishment for boys. 
To-day it is scarcely mentioned; no youth is ‘‘ passed ’’ 
into the halls of the higher education for any skill 
of utterance, polish of phrase or elegance of dic- 
tion. The responsibility of the schools in this matter 
is all the greater on account of the tendency on the 


part of the community to pull down English. 
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The Lesson of Goethe’s Faust. 
I, 
BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Unitep States COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

GOETHE has treated the problem of the individual 
in two great works of art—the ‘‘Faust’’ and the 
‘Wilhelm Meister.” In the ‘‘ Faust’’ the individual 
has measurably attained his culture but finds himself 
in collision with the world through the fact that he 
has arrived at agnosticism. The ‘‘ Meister” traces 
for us the career of a youth from the beginning at 
the bottom of the ladder, up to a point where he be- 
comes clear in regard to his relations to the world. 
Faust is relatively mature as regards his education or 
culture. Meister is immature in regard to every- 
thing. 

Faust as a mythological character embodies the 
conception of an individual who obtains the service 
of the intellect for his selfish ends and sacrifices 
his future good for present enjoyment. In its differ- 
ent elaborations the legend had come to express 
nearly every one of the phases that Goethe afterward 
united in his poem, with the essential exception that 
there was no other thana tragic denouement for its 
hero. 

Using this legend for a vehicle, Goethe after his 
manner connected and subordinated the details into 
one whole which animated the parts. Each circum- 
stance had its motive assigned to it. That which lay 
in it as enigmatic or unconscious Gdethe brought up 
to light and expressed with fulness. Why should 
Faust sell his soul to the evil one? Evidently, 
thought Goethe, the all-sufficient motive for this is 
despair of attaining the blessedness of divine life. 
What does such despair presuppose? Unsatisfied 
aspiration, was the reply. The condition of this, 
again, perennially arose through a species of philo- 
sophic speculation which arrives at the conviction 
that the Universal power of Nature is not a personal 
one like man, but something formless and negative to 
the persistence of all forms. 

The study of chemistry or alchemy, in the Middle 
Ages, had let to this speculative view. Chemistry 
reveals to us the mutability of material forms. In 
the retort a substance can be compelled to change 
rom one form to another. The tendency of the 
mind is to generalize from the facts directly before 
it. Hence the alchemist swiftly. concluded: there is 
no form that abides, not even the form of conscious- 
ness whose shape is to be subject and object of itself. 
The substance, or true being, is formless. 

What follows from this is evidently the doctrine 
called pantaeism or theosophy—the Absolute is pure 
negative Might, and all that has form is finite and 
perishable. Man, too, is perishable. Moreover, by 
reason of the fact that consciousness is a form it can- 
not appertain to the absolute. Hence, too, the ab- 
solute cannot be known by human reason, because 
there can be nothing distinguished except by its form, 
and hence a formless absolute is a pure nothing to the 
mind. 

That the legend of Faust is the reflection in the 
popular mind of this study of alchemy there is no 
doubt. Goethe takes this for granted, and accord- 
ingly places his Faust in a lofty arched Gothic 
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chamber surrounded by the appliances of alchemy, a 
library, and ‘‘ ancestral lumber,” In the very first 

. scene Goethe proceeds to express in the mouth of 
Faust the agnostic standpoint of pantheism. ‘I 
have been through all human learning and know that 
nothing can be known.” He summons up spirits, the 
moving principle of nature or the Macrocosm which 
shows all things in ‘the world connected by threads of 
interdependence. We cannot know any one thing, ex- 
cept through the rest on which it depends. That 
which possesses form is, therefore, dependent on the 
formless. For we can pursue the hidden substance 
from one form to another but never overtake it in its 
pure essence. Hence Faust, who aspires to know 
ultimate truth, is in despair. Recourse to magic 
only serves to convince him of the hopelessness of 
knowing the Absolute. For, by magic, he summons 
the spirit of the Macrocosm, and also the Earth 
Spirit. The former symbolizes his study of the in- 
finite network of relations which constitutes Nature. 
He cannot press through these relations to reach the 
absolute; or if he does, he encounters pure negation 
of all form. He concludes: ‘All form is show 
alone’’—a mere shadowy manifestaticn of the Abso- 
lute. 

Nor is it any better with the Earth Spirit, which 
rules a part of the Macrocosm, the earth sphere. 
The celestial and the supercelestial worlds, both be- 
longing to the Macrocosm, are beyond the sphere of 
the Earth Spirit. But Faust cannot comprehend even 
the earth process; it is a negative might too general, 
too vast for him. The spirit that ‘‘lives in Being’s 
floods and Action’s storm’’ is so general and so form- 
less that he is both birth and grave toall form. ‘‘You 
are like the spirit that you can comprehend, not like 
me.” Man cannot hope to know him nor participate 
in his eternity. Hence aspiration for knowledge is 
spurned by the Absolute, and there remains only de- 
spair. 

Here, therefore, is the matter for tragedy. It lies 
so deep that it may be regarded as including all other 
collisions within it. Most works of art specialize the 
collision and treat of an attack on the family or the 
State or some one institution; but agnosticism 
strikes at the very nature of all institutions. 

Hence the collision is so general that it demands 
two very different dramas for its full treatment. The 
individual cannot embody all institutions. Only one 
of these, the family, can be presented in its complete 
circle of individuals. The State and the Church can 
be presented only typically by representative individ- 
uals and by allegorical masquerades. 

Hence we have a first part of Faust, in which the 
individual is shown to us directly as an unscrupulous 
pleasure-seeker, who destroys the family through the 
consequences of his deeds by destroying, one after 
another, all the individuals of it. Then follows a 
second part, in which the practical conclusion of 
Faust as it is embodied in the fiend Mephistopheles 
makes its appearance in the State, then shows itself 
in Artand Religion, and is overcome in all these 
realms. 

All the steps to Faust’s despair are given in Scene 
First—Night in the Gothic chamber. The god of 
pantheism creates and destroys according to his own 
pleasure. But Faust can déstroy himself, if he can- 
not create himself. He takes down a bottle of poison 
and holds it to his lips. But during his bitter medi- 
tations the night has passed and morning has come. 
Of all the mornings of the year this is Easter morn- 
ing, the day of the festival celebrating the rising of 
the Son of Man from the dead. Such a festival cele- 
brates, therefore, the conviction that man survives 
his finite individuality and is immortal. If that re- 
ligious belief is true doctrine it is evident that the 
negative doctrine of the Earth Spirit and the Absolute 
Relativity doctrine of the Macrocosm cannot be true. 
The Absolute cannot be a formless, abstract power 
that makes and breaks forms like bubbles; but it 
must be an absolute person, yes, a divine-human 
being, who draws up beings out of the dust into his 
image and preserves their individuality beyond the 
grave. 

Faust listens to the peal of the bells, interpreted by 
the choirs that recite the glad tidings of the new cov- 
enant. After the chorus of angels announcing the 
risen Christ, comes the chorus of women singing of 
the tender offices performed on pure finitude—on a 
dead body—and closing with the lament at the re- 
moval of the physical remains of the dear one. To 
this the angels respond with the comforting assur- 
ance of the resurrection of the individual loving and 
lovéd one. Then the disciples lament their separation 
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from the Risen One, and the angels exhort them to 
bring into reality his presence by living his life of love 
and self-sacrifice for others. This is a complete 
statement of Christian doctrine; God is divine-human 
who sacrifices himself for men; let men be filled with 
his spirit and live for others, thus making the divine 


- Spirit the real spirit of- humanity, and thus forming 


the highest of institutions, the Church. Man is im- 
mortal as an individual, but he must, by renunciation 
of his selfish individuality, be born again as a new 
and free individuality. 

Faust hears these ‘‘heavenlytones,’’ this comforting 
hymn which once in other days he had heard with 
childish faith. Life had then seemed worth living. 
How is it that this religious doctrine makes life worth 
living, and yet the scientific truth has just now led 
him to suicide? He will defer suicide until he can 
examine once again the validity of religion. And so 
he goes out on Easter morning, to see what it is that 
makes life worth living to his fellow-men. 

As he approaches the scene of festivity all crowd 
around him and show him the greatest honor as the 
wise physician who has saved their lives from the pes- 
tilence. Wagner by his side congratulates him on his 
reception and envies his happiness at. being so re- 
verenced. The Wagner element in Faust must have 
been greatly delighted; but the doubting spirit of 
culture in him at once reacts. He sees the other 
side: ‘‘ My father and I raged through these vales and 
mountains worse than any pestilence with our empiri- 


‘cal remedies; the patients died, and no one asked 


who got well; and now I must live to hear the reck- 
less murderers praised!’’ 

Altho he finds no happiness in the recognition of 
his power over his fellow-men, he finds in it an im- 
portant suggestion. IfI, Faust, cannot know truth 
I can see at least what an opportunity for selfish grat- 
ification it affords me. Ifthe Earth Spirit scorns me 
and sends me back to my narrow vocation, I can cer- 
tainly. use my vocation as the means of procuring 
physical pleasure. To be sure such a life for the mere 
sake of living is a dog’s life. For ifaman uses his 
highest spiritual powers merely for getting a living, 
meaning by that expression procuring his food, drink, 
clothing and shelter, by it, he does not live for the 
highest ends but makes the highest ends quite sub- 
ordinate to lower aims. Wagner’s view of the ob- 
ject of life is similar toa dog’s view, or rather, he 
makes his vocation into a dog which he keeps for his 
service and comfort. At this point Faust sees the 
black dog with a ‘‘streaming trail of fire following his 
path” and takes home with him to his study the 
thought of the dog view of life. 

With the poodle he returns to the study pondering 
the view of life that proposes to live for the sake of 
living. He now proceeds to take up the question 
which had occurred to him on hearing the bells on 
Easter morning. Isa divine revelation possible to a 
being who cannot know the truth? 

The verse of Saint John’s Gospel that reveals the 
nature of God as divine human from all eternity is of 
course the special passage to examine. In that verse 
itis revealed that God becomes a creature and mani- 
fests himself to creatures. The revelation is made 
in the Greek language with the word Logos. The 
dictionary meaning of Logos is ‘‘ word,’’ ‘‘ reason,”’ 
etc. Faust tries ‘‘word,’’ but at once reflects that 
a word cannot be a word before it has a meaning, and 
hence cannot have been ‘‘in the beginning.’’ Logos 
must be translated ‘‘meaning.’’ But a meaning can- 
not originate anything; if it were the first, nothing 
would have followed. An energy is required; Logos 
must be translated ‘‘ Power.” Further reflection dis- 
covers that nothing begins until a power acts; hence 
for ‘‘puwer’’ must be substituted ‘‘ deed.’’ 

But alas! Faust sees that he has been enabled to 
find the right word solely by his intellect. If he can- 
not understand the sense of the original by rethinking 
it he cannot find words into which to translate it. 
Therefore if agnosticism is true, and he cannot know 
God, he cannot understand an attempted revelation 
of him. 

The poodle idea gets restless during this examina- 
tion. It has become altogether serious. If I cannot 
know truth, I can by my power of intellect use my 
fellow-men for my pleasure. I can take the world for 
my oyster. 

Unscrupulous self-gratification at the expense of 
my fellow-men is fiendish. While to ply one’s voca- 
tion merely for the sake of making a living is only the 
idea of a dog or any other animal, to live and enjoy 
myself at the expense of the injury of my fellows is de- 
monic. Here is the transformation of the dog into a 
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devil. Out of the poodle comes Mephistopheles, and 
Faust forswears all aspiration for divine things, mak- 
ing a compact to renounce them provided he can be 
sated with earthly pleasure. 

In the compact made with Mephistopheles in the 
following scene the stipulations are such that Faust is 
certain to escape if he retains any aspiration. If the 
delights of the senses can please him to satiety, of 
course he has lost his soul to the evil one. ‘‘If ever I 
stretch myself in quiet on a bed of ease—if thou canst 
cheat me with enjoyment, be that day my last. 
. . . If ever I say to the passing moment ‘Stay, 
for thou art fair,’ then mayst thou cast me into 
chains.” But in this quest of happiness that does 
not turn into pain he will pass entirely out of the 
realm of pleasures of appetite and passion and come 
to those of ambition and power, these he will pass by 
to the pleasures of culture in art and literature which 
he will desert for the final happiness of laboring for 
the good of his fellow-men. Arrived at altruism he 
has arrived at what is diametrically opposed to the 
nature of the demon with whom he has made a com- 
pact. Mephistopheles must satisfy him, then, by 
giving him the happiness of unselfish devotion to 
others! This fiend must serve him and assist him in 
his benevolent undertakings, until he well-nigh de- 
stroys his own diabolic character. 


The Elementary School as a Source of 
Culture. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HiGH ScuHoor, Paterson, N. J. 

Two important considerations emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the elementary school as a source of cul- 
ture. The first is the fact that the eiements of liter- 
ary and artistic culture may be instilled at a very early 
age. The second overwhelmingly important consid- 
eration is that for the great majority of students, the 
elementary school is the only possible scholastic 
source of culture. According to the last report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, of the 
15,530,268 persons attending some institution of 
learning during 1893-’94, all but 623,990 were found 
in the elementary schools. The fact that more than 
95 per cent. of all pupils and students never come 
under the influence of any scholastic institution other 
than the elementary school, indicates that the culture 
function of the elementary school is an exceedingly 
important question. 

It is to be maintained, therefore, that the elements 
of literary and artistic culture may be instilled in 
childhood. It is a mistake only recently recognized 
as such by the greater number of elementary school- 
teachers to assume that young persons from six to 
fourteen years of age have neither the taste nor the 
capacity for real literature—for those masterpieces of 
human genius which, because they are the works of 
the highest creative imagination, have a truly educa- 
tive power. Recent biography in the case of those 
who have cared to report the earliest sources of their 
inspiration for literature and art, bears witness to the 
powerful influence of literature in early childhood. A 
few illustrations will suffice. The stories of Hans 
Andersen now form part of the course in literature for 
the fourth year in school in a score of prominent 
cities in our country. Now, John Addington 
Symonds, in his ‘‘ Autodiography,’’ records the im- 
pression made upon him while a very young child by 
Andersen’s story of ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling’”’: 

‘‘The story made adeep impression on my mind at 
this time. I sympathized passionately with the poor 
bird, swimming round and duck pud- 
dle. I cried convulsively when he flew away to join his 
beautiful wide-winged, white brethren of the windy 
journeys and the lonely meads. Thousands of chil- 
dren have undoubtedly done the same, for it is a note 
of childhood in souls destined for expression to feel 
solitary and debarred from privileges due to them.”’ 


round the 


This incident may be paralleled by an episode in 
the present writer’s own experience. A child five 
years old was being entertained by being read to from 
««Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ He was presently found to be 
crying. Upon being asked why he cried, he explain- 
ed that he was so sorry that Christian had lost his 
roll, the allusion being to the incident in the third 
stage of the immortal story, where Christian, while 
sleeping, drops from his bosom the roll which was 
the assurance of his life and the token of his happy 
reception at the end of the journey. 

Symonds gives another instance of the educative 
and determining influence of literature during his 
early years: | 

‘*My sisters and I were riding one day upon a 
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rocking-horse which stood on the landing of the attic 
floor. I was holding on to the tail of the horse. We 
were screaming out in chorus Scott’s lines upon the 
death of Marmion: 
*** With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 
And shouted “‘ Victory.” 

“Charge, Chester, charge; on Stanley, on,” 

Were the last words of Marmion.’ ”’ 
Suddenly I ceased to roar, a resolve had formed itself 
unbidden in my mind: ‘When I grow up I too will be 
an author.’’’ 

Cardinal Manning testifies to the permanent im- 
pression made by the books he read when in his tenth 
year. Before he went to school, in 1816, his mother 
had given him a New Testament: 

“‘] remember that I devoured the Apocalypse, and I 
never, all through my life, forgot the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone. That verse has kept me, like 
an audible voice, through all my life.’’ 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
bears testimony to the educational power of Scott’s 
poetry over childhood: 

‘“‘Of all the influences that had sway over me in 
those days in [his twelfth year] and for long afterward 
the influence of Scott was by far the strongest. A boy 
cannot make a better choice. Scott has the immense 
advantage of being always interesting, and the equally 
great advantage over many exciting authors that he 
never leaves an unhealthy feeling in the mind.” 


The attractiveness and influence of really sound 
books on very young minds is an important factor in 
education not to be overlooked by either parents or 
teachers. Freeman, the great historian, as we are 
told in his recent ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ says: 

‘*T remember reading both Roman and English his- 
tory with intense pleasure before I was seven years 
old.” 

Of ‘‘ Taylor’s History of the Roman Empire,” Free- 
man says: 

** Coming to that book with a boy’s first real powers 
of understanding I learn things better worth knowing 
than anything I could have picked up at Eton or Har- 
row.” 

William Godwin, in speaking of the reading he did 
when from twelve to fifteen years of age, says: - 

‘The books I read with the greatest transport were 
the early volumes of the English translation of the 
Ancient History of Rollin. Few bosoms ever beat with 
greater ardor than mine did while perusing the story of 
the grand struggle of the Greeks for independence 
against the assaults of the Persian despot. This scene 
awakened a passion within my soul which will never 
cease with life.” 

This biographical testimony to the educative power 
of real literature over childhood is especially strong 
and pedagogically instructive. The indications are 
that the foundations of one’s literary tastes lie fur- 
ther back in childhood than has been imagined. 
Edward Gibbon, the historian of the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall,” says that his twelfth year was noteworthy as 
the most propitious to the growth of his intellectual 
stature. Hamerton says that in looking back over 
his life nothing strikes him as more astonishing than 
the rapid mental growth that must have taken place 
in the two or three years following the death of his 
father in his tenth year: 

‘* When my father died I was simply a child, tho rath- 
er a precocious one; but between two and three years 
after that event the child had become a boy with a keen 
taste for literature which, if it had been taken advan- 
tage of by his teachers, ought to have made his educa- 
tion a more complete success than it ever became.”’ 


It would seem conclusive that in a large class of 
minds the years from ten to fourteen, which in our 
system include the last half of the elementary school 
course, are the years often characterized by great in- 
tellectual awakening. It must not be inferred that 
this is true only of the most gifted class of minds. 
The indications are that the general truth is that the 
elementary school years are those of great suscepti- 
bility to literary and esthetic influences, and that a 
school curriculum which too much emphasizes the 
formal studies and arts to the exclusion of history, 
literature, esthetics and natural beauty may be a 
great wrong to childhood. 

The nature of these early culture influences should 
be studied.- At this period of life literature is a reve- 
lation of a hitherto unknown world, and is decisive 
of the future trend of thought. A word, a translu- 
cent expression fires the imagination and awakes the 
inner motions of the soul. Symond remarks: ‘‘Our 


earliest memories of words, poems, works of art, 
have a great value in our psychical development.’’ 
The above presentation sets forth the theoretical 
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side of the elementary school as a source of culture, 
of acquaintance with the best that has been written. 
How is this being realized in the elementary schools 
to-day? How are these schools working out their 
culture function? Undoubtedly the kindergarten 
philosophy is a great influence tending to leaven the 
whole. The elementary school of the future resting 
upon the kindergarten will develop along fresher and 
newer lines. The extensive pedagogic use of classical 
myths, fables and folk stories, of the poems of Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow and Wordsworth, of the stories of 
Andersen and Grimm, from the first school year 
onward, have but one meaning—that the elementary 
schocl, like the high school and the college, is to be 
after its own inner spirit a school of the humanities. 
The almost univefsal introduction into the upper, 
elementary grades of whole pieces of literature and 
complete works of genius displacing the fragmentary 
selections of the old-time reader is significant of the 
triumph of the principle that in no stage of education 
does the purely formal and disciplinary constitute a 
complete curriculum. Miss Mary Burt, in her inter- 
esting study entitled ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,’’ gives 
many instances of the effective educational use in ele- 
mentary schools of episodes from Dante, Homer and 
other great names in literature. In fact, the signs of 
the times admit of no doubtful interpretation. The 
great sin of American pedagogy—the underrating of 
the capacity of the American child—will be expiated. 
The great works of creative imagination made familiar 
influences in the schoolroom, the inspirational power 
of works of genius recognized and therefore made 
known to childhood and youth, the adornment of the 
schoolroom with copies of master works in painting, 
sculpture and architecture, and the personal owner- 
ship by each pupil of a few of the best world-famous 
books—these shall be some of the main characteris- 
tics of the elementary school of the future. 


A Pedagog of the Past. 


BY CHARLOTTE MOLYNEUX HOLLOWAY. 


WHAT would the boy who thinks it a hard task to 
get to school to-day and recite his lessons under the 
conditions and teachers of to-day do if he had to mas- 
ter the ‘‘ Three R’s’’ under the direction of Dr. Dow, 
with liberal doses of the famous pedagog’s discipline ? 
And what would the scholars of Dr. Dow think if 
they were transported to the present-day schools, 
where everything that can be done to render education 


attractive is done, and where the comfort of the pupil. 


is not a second consideration ? 

And yet during the forty years of Dr. Dow’s reign— 
no other word so well expresses it—there was no one 
so feared and respected, no school had such a unique 
reputation as his; and tho it is to be doubted if his 
scholars learned very much, they had a most whole- 
some regard for discipline; and the personality of the 
doctor was so impressed upon them that more than a 
half-century later they could recount every peculiarity 
of their worthy pedagog. 

From two of these scholars, Dr. R. A. Manwaring 
and George P. Rogers, both men of remarkable pow- 
ers of observation, the writer obtained the following 
account of the man and his methods: 

Some time in 1766 there was born a man child, 
whom his parents, with that love of high-sounding 
and classical names which characterized many New 
Englanders of the period, called Ulysses. There was 
another son who-was destined to become more widely 
known as Lorenzo Dow, the Methodist evangelist, 
who was one of the greatest ‘‘movers’’ of his time. 
Ulysses Dow, unlike his brother, was exceedingly 
fastidious in dress, tall and gentlemanly in person, 
with a well-set head, closely shaven face, and clear-cut 
features, with a lofty air and bearing. He was a very 
distinguished-looking man, and there was no doubt of 
his intellect, tho his eccentricities were exceedingly 
pronounced. Upon finishing his education at Yale, 
where he took high rank as a scholar, Ulysses Dow 
came to New London and set upa school in the build- 
ing which was for forty years called the Dow school- 
house. It was a one story and attic building, situated 
very near to the old court-house at the head of 
State Street. Built of brick, with its long sides 
pierced with four windows on each side, and the end 
facing the street having three windows and the door, 
the other, or north end, being provided with four, 
two below and two above, it looked like a sort of 
small meeting-house; for in the center of the building 
was a belfry whose bell soon became known all over 
the town as Dr. Dow’s bell. The doctor insisted on 
its being rung in a peculiar way, wo being the por- 
tion of the urchin delegated to the duty if the bell 
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gave more than the three strokes—one short, one long, 
one short, which he had decided was the thing. The 
culprit who could not master the science of ringing 
was pronounced a boggler and had to stand punish- 
ment for his stupidity. 

Ascending the four stone steps at the southeast 
corner, the scholar reached a small entry about five 
or six feet long, used not only as entrance but also as 
armory, for behind the door were stacked the wooden 
guns used by the boys in their military drills which 
regularly took place on Schoolhouse Green, the great 
square extending from the present Huntington 
Street to Meridian, where the residences of Joshua 
Learned and Mayor Williams stand. Up in the attic 
was the drill, a room the breadth of the building, 


-forty teet, and thirty feet long. The remaining por- 


tion was occupied by the study, a room for the ad- 
vanced scholars, On the benches in the larger room 
were ranged the small boys, called ‘‘ Jimmie boys.”’ 
These long seats were called the East and West, and 
the scholars who had committed some misdemeanor 
would be sent to the foot of these ranges to spell his 
way up under the monitorship of one of the larger 
boys who ruled for the day. But in administering 
punishment the doctor permitted none but himself to 
give directions, and he did it in his own peculiar way. 

He had a name for each boy, such as ‘‘ Turnip 
Thomas,”’ ‘‘ Pug-nosed Peter,’’ ‘‘ Fragrant Frank,’’ 
‘«Wild Pony,’’ ‘‘Nanie Nanie,’’ ‘‘ Dirty Dick ’’; we 
nowadays would consider the schoolmaster who could 
use these a student of some ten-cent literature for the 
young, and as for a boy of to-day answering—well, it 
is beyond speculation. But the doctor’s pupils did 
not mind, or if they did their fastidiousness was soon 
rubbed out. It was the delight of their preceptor 
not only to give each name that seemed fit to him, but 
to use words never found in the dictionaries of the 
day, or the ‘‘Century ’’ either. Sometimes they would 
appear to be suitable, but just as often not. If the 
temperature of the room did not suit him, he would 
ask the boy whose task it was to care for the fires in 
each end of the schoolroom, if it ‘‘whoosled,”’ 
meaning burned brightly, and the answer must always 
contain his word, or the boy would find the doctor 
disposed to perform that operation known as ‘‘ warm- 
ing his jacket.’’ Then, says Mr. Rogers, his methods 
of punishment were very‘unique and deserving spe- 
cial mention. He had a continuous desk running 
around the room from the door to hisown, Then 
there were three aisles, with desks and seats. 
To the left of the entrance was a stage or platform 
on wh‘ch the boys, as they entered, threw their caps 
and hats, and under which the wood to keep . 
the fire going was stored. The great box-stove, 
mounted on a foundation; was beside it. The 
stage was also used for declamation, and _ its 

back part had a contrivance called the gibbet, so 
made that it was impossible for a boy to stand erect 
when he was sent there for offense. Directly behind 
this was the pinnacle destined for the blackest offend- 
ers. In front of the fireplace was a crack in the floor, 
called toemarks, where little sinners were made to 
stand. On the east of this large chimney was a plat- 
‘form a foot or so above the floor with balusters two 
feet long and six inches apart. This was provided 
with a very narrow seat in front for culprits to sit on, 
with their feet dangling between the balustrades. It 
was exceedingly difficult for them to maintain a 

seat on the narrow ledge, and they had to hold on 
with hands and feet, which rendered them helpless 
victims of the doctor, who sat on a chair known as 
his throne inside the bar and close to the chimney. 
He kept a great pitcher on a shelf at his elbow and 
every half-hour or so, he would empty it over the cul- 
prits, the other half-hour being occupied in deluging 
the unfortunates inthe dungeon. This was a hole in 
the chimney about eighteen inches square into which 
the delinquents were compelled to forced their bodies, 
having their heads and feet outside. Just before a 
boy was sentenced, the floor beneath the shelf was 
strewn with papers, and every time, in his frantic 
struggle for ease he rustled them, the doctor emptied 
the pitcher over him. These peculiar punishments, 
strange as it sounds, constituted one of the chief 
attractions of the school, for those who were so for- 
tunate as to escape them to-day took actual pleasure 
in witnessing the ordeals, tho they were almost certain 
the same fate would be theirs on the morrow. Then 
it took quite a number to assist in some of the doc- 
tor’s sentences. ; 

Spancheesling was one. The boy doomed to un- 
dergo this rite was compelled to lie flat on his back 
on the floor, which was a mass of dirt, shavings and 
splinters, being swept only once a quarter. Then a 
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boy had to hold each hand and foot solid to the floor 
while the doctor, with his pitcher elevated about four 
feet from the gasping, spluttering boy, poured a 
steady stream into his face, all the time standing very 
erect and dignified, with one hand either gently 
caressing the immaculate ruffles of his front or crossed 
behind his back. Such was the gravity of his de- 
meanor, the almost sorrowful benignity of his face, 
that a kind of awe came over the witnesses, and they 
forgot to chuckle in delight over the infliction of 
vengeance. Dr. Dow did everything with just this ex- 
pression; and it kept the vulgarity and absurdity of 
some of his methods from the open ridicule and rebel- 
lion which would have been excited by such transac- 
tions, by any other. Not that some of his punished 
pupils were not bitterly resentful, and carried their 
thirst for revenge far into manhood. It was no un- 
common thing for stalwart men to burst into the 
sacred presence unceremoniously, avowing their in- 
tention of revisiting on the doctor some of the pangs 
he had given them, nor was it uncommon to see them 
hastily ejected, while the whole school roared with 
delight over their discomfiture. Even the athletes 
of to-day would have found the doctor a worthy foe- 
man. 

Next to ‘‘spancheesling” came the Tunnel Law 
for a shade graver offense. The victim was in the 
same position, four boys also being masters of cere- 
mony. The hands were pinioned as before, but the 
legs were held perpendicularly, and the contents of 
the pitcher poured with impartial justice half into 
each trousers leg. There was thankfulness in the 
culprit’s heart if a liberal quantity of ashes was not 
sent after the water. In front of the large fireplace 
was the Notch, a place eighteen inches in depth and 
the same in width, cut into the north end of the mid- 
dle desk. The ‘‘Notch” required four boys—one 
‘«saddle,’’ two for ‘‘stirrups’’ and one for ‘‘ crup- 
per.’ The saddle placed himself in the notch, clutch- 
ing with his hands those of the lad to be punished, 
who was placed astride of him, while the crupper sat 
on him facing his feet and drawing with all his might 
the trousers tight, while each foot was held sturdily 
by the stirrups seated on the floor on each side of the 
desk. Then the doctor administered a dose of his 
medicine with exceeding liberality. It not infre- 
quently happened that the crupper and the doctor 
proved too much for the cloth. Then the pedagog, 
who always kept a full supply of thread, needles, 
medicine and carpenters’ tools, would have the oth- 
ers ‘‘sew him up’’; and the way they did the work 
and the wrath of the boy’s mother can better be left 
undescribed. She invariably visited the school, to be 
received by the doctor with his cheeks curiously 
puffed out and his tongue thrust under his upper lip 
and his hands clasped with the forefingers together. 
When she had quite exhausted herself he would say 
‘““Nay, nay; yea, yea,’’ three times, then turn his 
back upon her; and nothing she said or did induced 
him to change his position. There was a tradition 
that one irate dame proved herself Roland fit for Ol- 
iver; for, having been received in the usual way, she 
clutched his wig with one hand and gaveita vigorous 
jerk, while with the other she administered a succes- 
sion of rousing boxes on each ear. Her boy severed 
his connection with the school that evening, tho the 
doctor had laughed most heartily at his own punish- 
ment. 

Other punishments were not as severe as those just 
described. He had particular abhorrence for acts of 
cruelty to animals and insects, and if a child was dis- 
covered snapping the wings froma fly, its nose was 
immediately snapped by a quill-snapper. If a boy 
' stepped too heavily, he would be sent to the door 
with a stronger boy, who was to ‘‘light him up.’’ 
This was done by lifting him by the trousers so that 
his toes just touched the floor and marching him down 
the aisle. In the ‘‘logger’’ the boy had to sit on the 
sharp quills that littered the floor and have his feet 
extend under the rest of the bar. If to keep from 
falling he placed his handson the floor, the command 
came: ‘‘ Take your dirty hands off my clean floor”; 
and if not instantly obeyed, a sharp fusilade from 
‘‘the broad arrow” brought speedy obedience. But 
tho the dirt lay deep on the floor, there was no toler- 
ance for uncleanliness of face or person. When a 
boy entered with face or hands not up to the required 
standard, he was marched to the brook behind the 
schoolhouse and two others appointed to ‘‘ break the 
crust,’’ which meant wash him. 

The sponge bath was for those who could not profit 
by one lesson. The doctor would engage the victim 
in earnest conversation, and suddenly bring his hand 
from’ behind him with a sponge filled with water, 
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every bit of which would be sent with full force into 
the boy’s face. A very dirty boy would be placed 
under the care of a committee of four, who would 
parade him up and down through the aisles whiie all 
cried: ‘‘ Beast! beast!’ then four times about the 
schoolhouse, a different member of the committee 
kicking him at each corner, while they shouted in 
chorus: ‘‘Unclean! unclean!’’ It was not the doc- 
tor’s fault ifany of his boys used or chewed tobacco. 
Did he discover one using it, immediately a commit- 
tee was appointed to cleanse him. The tobacco was 
taken from his mouth, mixed with ashes, rolled under 
the doctor’s foot and then returned to the boy, who 
had to chew it, while his pockets were turned inside 
out, carefully shaken and turned back again and filled 
with ashes and water. 

Fora slight dereliction a boy was made to stand on 
his desk. Another decree compelled him to hold the 
box on his head, a third to stand upon it. This was 
known as tar box. When they had stood long enough 
they were ordered down for head work. Twoscholars 
were selected of nearly equal physical and mental 
caliber. Their heads were put together and their 
hands on each othér’s shoulders. Then simple ques- 
tions were put to them ; but they would be so bewil- 
dered and frightened that they could not answer. 

But the doctor was not without compassion, and he 
would give them every chance to get down, ending 
with: ‘‘If I take one dunce and put him beside 
another dunce, how many dunces have 1?’’ Some- 
times the answer would be two, and the doctor would 
send them to their seats. He never told them they 
might be presidents of the United States. He hada 
great respect for his country and its officers, particu- 
larly for Andrew Jacksonw,hom he loved almost with 
tenderness. 

Headwork was not a bad exercise to develop the 
scholars. When he had bright pupils, and the answers 
came fast as questions it seemed to be a treat both en- 
joyed, and he would finally ask ‘‘If a load of hay 
weighs a ton, how much will a barn hold ?” to which 
one pupil replied: ‘‘ It depends on the size of the barn’’ ; 
or, ‘‘If it takes two kegs of powder to blow a ram’s 
horn off, how far is it from the first of April to Mystic 
Bridge?” And in spelling to take the conceit out of 
them he would say rapidly: ‘‘ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bil-i-tu-din- 
i-tat-i-bus-que.” 

Strange as it may seem there were few truants. 
When one was found out, two boys were dispatched 
with a great strong basket, marked with flaming red 
letters ‘‘Truant” and filled with ropes and straps 
to bind the derelict hands and feet and bring him in 
the basket to the school where we may be sure ade- 
quate punishment was meted out to him. 

Perhaps it was the exceeding novelty which was 
attractive, and the really pleasant features he intro- 
duced. Something there was, for even the objects of 
the heaviest and most humiliating punishments were 
regular in attendance. And the boys of our great 
grandfathers’ day did not know their rights as do 
those of to-day. The spirit of the day was stern and 
harsh, and to rebel against corporal punishment would 
almost have been held as questioning Holy Writ. 

There were never less than two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty boys in the school, no girls being ad- 
mitted. There was no master but the doctor, who, 
however, gave himself ease by making the older 
teach the younger scholars. The scholars were di- 
vided into drills with a drill master over each squad 
of fifty. The small ones, or ‘‘ Jimmie boys,’’ were 

marched into the ‘ Drill’’ in the attic, where they 
had their spelling and reading. In pleasant weather 
there were outdoor recitations, a wall class being 
formed at the old stone wall running where Jay Street 
now opens from Huntington. When a scholar worked 
his way to the head he could return to the school- 
house, but the manner of filling the class was unique. 
Two scholars would be called and matched for the 
race, and at two taps of Dr, Dow’s ruler would be off. 
The first to reach the class could return to his seat, 
but the other must begin at the foot and work his way 
up. There wasacolored boy named Titus Peters, 
whom the doctor called Josephus Andronicus Poloni- 
us Titus, and whom he would match with the boy he 
wanted left, for Titus was swift as a deer and sure to 
be in his place almost ere his opponent had gone 
half-way. 

Sitting on his throne, the doctor had full view of 
the races from start to finish and enjoyed them ex- 
ceedingly. 

How his educational methods would horrify the 
instructor of to-day! There was no following of any 
system but that devised by the doctor himself, and 
truly that seems at this date as much calculated to 
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amuse the pedagog and. beguile the tedium of his 
school hours, as to instruct the pupils. Then, too, 
in that time it was considered a great thing if a boy 
had a fair knowledge of the Three R’s, could spell 
fairly well, and knew his nominative and objective in 
their proper stations, something that enough of us do 
not know, even in these advanced days. 

The Bible, Bolles’ Spelling Book, English Reader, 
the American Preceptor, Daboll’s Arithmetic and 
Murray’s Grammar, constituted the whole stock. 
There was no music, save that which came ‘from 
the wrong side of the mouth,”’ no literature, no phys- 
ical culture, tho the doctor had a great many exer- 
cises that developed his own and their ingenuity. 
Like all schoolmasters of that day, he set the copies 
and made the pens out of goose-quills. He was a 
wonderfully fine penman, and many of his boys 
profited thereby; tho when they were most intent on 
their work he would silently approach and give their 
elbows a nudge that would ruin the task. Very little 
arithmetic was taught. Ifa boy did not understand 
and sought assistance, he was flogged first, then the 
example done out on a card was handed to him, to 
copy into his book, leaving him as ignorant of the 
principle as before. The multiplication table, the 
rudimentary principles of English grammar, the box- 
ing of the compass, the recitation of the days in each 
month of the year, were recited by the whole school 
in unison every-day. 

He would have ten or twelve boys for the mark, 
and the same number of larger ones stand behind 
them. Atthe word ‘‘ Harness !’’ those behind would 
rest their elbows on the shoulders of those in front 
and hold the top of a spelling-book, while the front 
row held the bottom, and in this way they would spell 
with a precision and snap that lent a charm to the 
exercise, the boys behind emphasizing every letter 
with their elbows on the shoulders of the poor fellows 
in front, thus: b-a ba k-e-r ker baker. He never per- 
mitted any drawling. Everything had to be done with 
a military precision. 

The Bible was his favorite book, and he regarded 
it with reverence, tho he never professed any religion, 
and if he had a religious belief no one ever discovered 
it. When his brother Lorenzo, the famous evangel- 
ist, came to see him, he would say, ‘‘ Welcome, Lo- 
renzo,” in the stately way habitual to him; but Lo- 
renzo never dared to seek to move him. Lorenzo 
was a perfect antithesis of the elegantly scrupulous 
doctor, for he was careless in dress, and wore long 
hair and an immense beard, which wasa great novelty 
in those days of clean-shaven faces. 

His Bible-readings appeared to give him great pleas- 
ure, for his voice took a softer, deeper toneas it led. He 
had the school stand, or else sit on the desks, while he 
read the ‘‘ eighth chapter of the Romans; the twelfth; 
the twenty-seventh of the Acts; the account of Daniel 
and his three friends; the revolt and death of Absa- 
lom; Ecclesiastes, third chapter; first Psalm; the 
‘Horse chapter’ in the Revelation; always ending 
with the 136th Psalm, ‘For His mercy endureth for- 
ever’’’—that was his favorite. With all his.eccen- 
tricities he was a perfect gentleman, well liked by 
those whoknewhim. He wrote his own will, and it is 
still an object of curiosity. He died in 1844, after 
forty years’ teaching. 


New Lonpon, Conn. 


A Boys’ School in Athens. 
BY W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., LL.D. 


THE advantages afforded for the study of Classical 
Archeology by the American and German Schools in 
Athens are unsurpassed; but it was agreed upon all 
hands that the best way to begin learning the modern 
Greek language would be to attend for a few weeks a 
children’s school where the constant questioning and 
answering in simple words would quickly familiarize 
the ear to thespoken idiom. Professor Mahaffy, who 
happened to be in the city at the time, emphatically 
recommended this course as that which he had him- 
self pursued with great satisfaction. Accordingly, 
after suitable introductions, I was admitted, on the 
fifteenth of last January, to the school of Mr. Makri 
on the Boulevard of the University, and began my life 
asan Athenian schoolboy. The very thought was 
enough to make the blood tingle. . 

The school is a private one of eight teachers, and 
perhaps two hundred scholars, - ranging in age from 
five to fifteen years. It is patronized by many of the 
best families in Athens, who prefer it to the public 
schools, because of the larger attention given to mod- 
ern languages. No boys in the world are more at- 
tractive than those of Athens. Almost all are dressed 
in dark-blue sailor “its, which are very becoming. 
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On the bands of their caps they wear the names of the 
Greek war-ships (those that the German Emperor 
lately proposed to sink for helping the Cretan pa- 
triots). Brunet complexions of a peculiarly clear, 
rich tint and fine large brown eyes are the rule. I 
soon fixed upon the room of the ten-year-old boys as 
most suitable for my purpose, and they accepted me 
at once, coming up every day to shake hands, to say 
good-morning in Greek or French, or to point out the 
lesson. Their thoughtful curtesy anticipated every 
want of the stranger. In this school I spent two or 
three hours a day for the next six weeks. The faces 
of those bright, earnest, kindly little schoolmates are 
among the pleasantest of all my Hellenic memories. - 

The most profitable class, and one which soon 
came to have an absorbing interest, was that in the 
Fourth Reader every morning at nine o'clock. A 
page and a half was assigned as a lesson to be studied 
and practiced upon at home until it could be read 
with faultless correctness of pronunciation and em- 
phasis and at a speed that at first made it impossible 
for the foreigner to keep the place at all. The lesson 
was read over several times; then the books were 
closed and the class questioned upon it; then the 
teacher read over the advance and explained all rare 
words and references to history and geography. 

This reader is a product of genius, and shows a 
profound understanding of the purpose of education. 
It is pervaded with a deeply religious spirit, but altho 
prepared for members of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
contains, beyond an occasional reference to the Vir- 
gin, nothing that a Protestant might not write. 
Much space is given to the inculcation of various vir- 
tues, as honor to parents, truthfulness,- generosity, 
kindness to animals, etc. Among others is the story 
of how our own Washington, when a boy, gave up 
his plan of going to sez at the sight of his mother’s 
tears. There are pieces upon all the principal plants 
and animals of Greece and upon the leading indus- 
tries of the Kingdom. But that which is most char- 
acteristic is a remarkable series of selections in prose 
and verse intended to give boys a notion of what 
Greek life has been from mythological times down to 
the present. I was filled with admiration to see how 
skilfully this difficult thing had been done and to 
watch its effect day by day upon that school of little 
boys. For just as we began to read those pieces on 
Greek life, all that is grandest in the national spirit 
began to show itself in that heroic outburst of enthu- 
siasm which has given Greece her old place as the 
foremost of European nations. Think of the history 
of Greece told in Greek to a company of ten-year-old 
Greeks in Athens in the late winter of 1897! 

First there was a rapid account of the twelve prin- 
cipal gods of the ancients; then at length the story of 
Demeter and Triptolemus, most charming of mytho- 
logical stories, fresh with the breath of the fields, and 
all the more vivid because Eleusis is but four hours’ 
walk from Athens. Thetransition was natural tothe 
story of Iphigenia in Aulis, and the natural horror of 
the children at the thought of a human sacrifice 
passed away as they were led to see the grandeur of 
the voluntary self-surrender of the lovely maiden for 
the honor of the fatherland. The Olympic games, 
the early colonies about the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the splendors of the classic centuries, the 
Roman conquest, which was almost rather a conquest 
of the Romans by the Greeks, the conversion of the 
race to Christianity, and the establishment of the 
Eastern Empire were briefly pictured. Then more 
fully, the fall of Constantinople and the three and a 
half dark centuries that fullowed. Here is one selec- 
tion entire: 


** THE GREEKS UNDER THE TURKS. 


‘* After the fall of Constantinople the Greeks were 
enslaved to the Turks. The Turks took away from 
them every right; the unhappy Greeks were compelled 
to purchase life itself,from year to year by paying the 
dishonorable head-tax. They were not permitted to 
dress as they pleased, but were compelled to wear vile 
clothing. If a Christian on horseback met a Turk upon 
the road, he was compelled to get down and walk. The 
testimony of a Christian was not accepted before a 
Turkish court of justice. The Turks insolently called 
the Greeks ‘‘ giaours,”’ infidels. Often the Turks com- 
pelled the Christians by violence to become Moslems. 
They collected Christian boys of six or seven years, 
took them far away from their homes, and, having 
trained them up as Turks, enlisted them in the terrible 
battalions of the Janizaries. This seizure of little boys 
was called pedomazoma. Many mothers raised their 
hands to Heaven, praying that their children might die 
rather than fallinto the hands of the infidels. Ina 
popular song of Epirus, of 1565, a Christian woman 
speaks her grief in the following lines: 
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“‘*Mothers are weeping children lost, and sisters weep for 


brothers. 

I weep and burn in anguish too, and life henceforth is 
mourning; 

Last year they took my pretty pet; this year they took 
my brother.’ 


The tyranny of the Turks brought desolation every- 
where. Cities and regions flourishing until then began 
to decline, trade was paralyzed, manufactures were ru- 
ined. The unhappy Greek race went about in poverty, 
ignorance and every sort of misery. 

‘Yet always the Greek people kept in the depths of 
their hearts the hope that the time would come when 
they should be freed from their barbarian tyrants.”’ 

A full account is given of the much maligned and 
misunderstood ‘‘ Klephts,” or so-called brigands, who 
were, in fact, high-spirited Greeks who, during the 
long years of Turkish rule, fled to the mountains and 
there kept alive the spirit of liberty and the habit of 
arms. During those stormy times a large body of 
popular poetry came into being, the famous Klephtic 
ballads; and of this poetry the Reader contains speci- 
mens, which the boys were expected to commit to 
memory, as was, indeed, their practice with most of 
the lessons in poetry. The closing pieces related to 
the Greek War of Independence—a war so much more 
dreadful in its occasion, and so much more dramatic 
in its horrors, and so much more costly in sacrifices 
than our American Revolution, that I wondered how 
ours had ever seemed to me so great. 

The last poem of the book is ‘‘ The Old Roumeliot 
Soldier,’’ by Alexander Soutsos, intended to express 
the ¢éméraire spirit of the Revolution. The aged 
soldier says: 

“You remember, comrades, don’t you, our good times of 
old so glorious, 
Those heroic days so glorious ?” 
And then, after recalling various stirring events, he 
closes thus: 
‘‘Cities ruined, forts demolished, lacerated, faint from 
hunger, 
Mouths all parched for lack of water, 
Fevered with the deadly typhus, sore from gunshot 
wounds in battle, 
Faces pallid, ashy, bloodless, 

Upto Heaven our eyes all turning, God alone our hope 

and helper, 

Servile neck to yoke of tyrants never for a moment bent 

we. 

You remember, comrades, don’t you, our good times of 

old so glorious, 
Those heroic days so glorious ?” 

The Reader closes with this epilog: 

‘* Long and full of martyrdom was the struggle of the 
Greeks for freedom. For eight years every rock in 
Greece was stained with blood; all Greece was changed 
into ruins; but from these ruins arose the free Father- 
land. 

‘*Honor and eternal gratitude to those great-souled 
men who, on land or sea, gloriously fought or heroical- 
ly fell for Fatherland. Honor to Kountouriotis 
Andritsos and the other famous champions of Greek free- 
dom! Honor also to the thousands of unknown heroes 
who fell for the fulfilment of the dream of so many 
centuries! To all, the free Fatherland cherishes grati- 
tude.”’ 

Around the walls of that schoolroom were the por- 
traits of the heroes of the Revolution—Ypsilanti, 
Bozzarisand the rest. Fiercest of all glared Odysseus 
Andritsos,with his great mustache. In the streets out- 
side the newsboys were crying extras, with the latest 
news from Crete or the Macedonian frontier. Fur- 

ther away we could hear the bugles of the regiments, 
marching off to fight the same unspeakable Turks. It 
was thrilling as that Greek teacher stood there before 
those boys, whose souls were in their eyes, and ex- 
plained that glorious and tragic history, their own 
nation’s history, while we could all feel in the very 
air we breathed Greece gathering all of her powers 
for one more terrible struggle, not only with the 
Turks but with all embattled powers of Europe, to be 
once again united and free, or to perish. 


Oseruin, O. 


The Typewriter in Education. 
BY CHARLES H. BURBANK. 


WHETHER instruction in the use of the typewriter 
should be confined to schools of the art, with sten- 
ography and typewriting, is a question not yet set- 
tled. Indeed, it is by no means settled that stenogra- 
phy ought not to be taught to all children perhaps 
even before our ordinary cumbrous system of writing, 
We can hardly conceive that a knowledge of telegra- 
phy should be useful except to those who are to 
make their living by it, for not every house can have a 
wire attached; but a method of quick writing is use- 
ful to everybody. The use of the needle, everybody 
now admits, should be taught in public schools, so 
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that every girl shall learn to sew; and so the primary 
use of tools, it is now generally acknowledged, 
should be taught to boys. It enters into all our best 
education. Every family can expect to havea sew- 
ing-machine. And it will be more and more under- 
stood that a girl must understand and be taught how 
to use the fixed needle as well as the free needle. 

With the typewriter the case is somewhat different 
from what it is with the sewing-machine. Like the 
latter the typewriter can be used to make a living with; 
both typewriter and sewing-machine are useful in every 
house, the latter for the women of the family, and 
the typewriter equally for both sexes. But the 
typewriter is useful not only for its practical use, but 
as an adjunct in the general education of children. 

The great blot upon oursystem of education is the 
immense waste of time required in learning to spell and 
to write. Probably not less than two years of every 
child’s life is wasted in learning to recognize and read 
words which are not to be pronounced as they are 
spelled, and then to spell them and then to write 
them ina different script from that in the reading- 
books, as well as in a way that differs from the pro- 
nunciation. For scholars not the brightest the waste is 
more than two years, and they may never learn. Our 
language has to be learned word by word, like the 
Chinese; for we have an arbitrary spelling for every 
word; but, unlike the Chinese, our language increases 
the difficulty of education, because we make the writ- 
ten page differ utterly from the printed. Learning to 
spell and learning to write are the most disagreeable, 
wearisome tasks set before our children at school. 
They have, all but the most ambitious, to be driven 
to them; and their whole education is retarded by 
this most serious burden of difficulty and revul- 
sion, 

What a child can do only imperfectly, and with 
difficulty, with its untrained muscles, with muscles 
that ought not yet to be trained, it is delighted if it 
can do mechanically, automatically and perfectly. A 
child hates to sit down in a cramped position and try 
laboriously to form a series of letters after a pattern. 
But set that child down before a machine, let it 
touch a key on which is the printed letter with which 
it is familiar in a book, and then let it see that letter 
perfectly represented on paper, the result of its touch, 
and that child is delighted. He will sit for a half- 
hour at a time, and call it play, copying a lesson. 
All the child’s ambition is excited to do the work 
well, and he can do it with no fatigue of position or of 
fingering. He has the satisfaction of doing his work 
well, doing it well by machine; and his rapid progress 
is an added delight. Teachers who have had the ex- 
perience in school of the use of the typewriter, agree 
in this testimony, and sodo parents who are wise 
enough to allow the child to learn the machine at 
home. 

The use of the machine insures accuracy. The 

child easily sees that his work agrees with the copy; 
it is in the same kind of type. The fascination of the 
machine attracts him to the repeated trials by which 
correctness is acquired. He sees that proper punc- 
tuation and division of words into syllables, the right 
use of capitals, and the right indention of paragraphs 
are all important; and these niceties of manipulation 
which seem relatively unimportant in handwriting, 
when all the attention is given to the formation of 
letters, come out in their real importance when the 
attention is entirely removed from shaping letters 
and is given to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc. The child takes a pleasure in writing a letter 
when he can say, ‘‘ This looks like a book.” 
_ But this implies that a child begins to use the ma- 
chine when very young—the younger the better. 
Children of five or six learn their letters on the ma- 
chine; there is no better way. 

But if they use the machine they will not learn to 
write a beautiful hand. But how few do. The 
present system tries to teach a copper-plate hand, al- 
most always fails, and those who learn it give it up 
when they grow old enough to write without think- 
ing how they form the letters. Of course pains must 
be taken with learning to write well, but everything 
must not be sacrificed to it. They learn all the 
faster for the privilege of doing correct work, almost 
from infancy, certainly in the middle grades with the 
machine. 

All this is not mere theory; it has been tested and 
proved in practice. It has been tried in many schools 
with good success. The principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Lock Haven, Penn., says: 

‘*T have observed that students using the typewriter 
make rapid progress in orthography, capitalization, 
punctuation and expression.” 
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The Superintendent of the Canandaigua (N. Y.), 
Free School says, referring to the three typewriters 
in his school: 

‘‘I find them extremely practical, and believe there 
is nothing to compare with them for developing good 
English. . In the copying that is done by scrib- 
bling, which makes legible writing by the majority 
of pupils illegible, the typewriter would soon bring a 
new order of things. I have confidence that a great fu- 
ture is before it in school work.” 

The Gloucester, Mass., High School, was the first 
of the New England high schools to adopt the type- 
writer as part of its regular and permanent outfit, 
Mr. A. W. Bacheler, the principal says: 


‘* We are more firmly convinced than ever of the util- 
ity and high educational value of the typewriter. 
Particularly does this appear in the line of English 
work in which the errors of punctuation, spelling, par- 
agraphing and construction are rendered all the more 
glaring and noticeable in the cold type of the machine.”’ 


These testimonies of experienced teachers might be 
indefinitely multiplied. They agree that the type- 
writer is an exacting and unsparing monitor and 
critic, unrelenting in its warfare on carelessness, and 
yet stimulating even to the careless. In its resent- 
ment against all incorrectness it reprimands for every 
blunder. It is not a mere machine with which a 
stenographer can earn a living, but in its use is a most 
powerful and fascinating educator. 


Recent Educational Legislation. 
BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


THE scholastic year, just closed, has been prolific 
in legal measures that are the outcome of the pro- 
longed agitation of school interests. In reviewing 
the more important of these measures it is well to 
bear in mind that cities, asa rule, control their own 
school affairs, subject, of course, to the general 
schoul laws of the State. Among cities New York is 
attracting chief attention by its efforts at educational 
retorm. Pending the more radical changes proposed 
in the Charter for the greater metropolis, the School 
Board has been reorganized under the power con- 
ferred upon the Mayor by the law of 1896, and now 
affords the unusual spectacle of a board setting the 
pace of progress for the Superintendent. 

It is significant that the provisions of the Char- 
ter do not follow the ‘‘ Cleveland plan,’’ which was 
indorsed by the Committee of Fifteen. So far, for 
instance, from intrusting the appointment of teachers 
solely to the professional superintendent, the more 
democratic plan is adopted of leaving the appoint- 
ment to boroughs (local boards), but limiting their 
choice to persons who have successfully passed exam- 
inations before an impartial body. The reformers 
who drafted the Charter were evidently mistrustful 
of one man power, as is often the state of feeling 
where the policy has been long tried. Experience 
shows that it is much easier for a competent superin- 
tendent to control the action of ordinary boards than 
for an incompetent superintendent or one infatuated 
with fads, to be shorn of powers that are his under the 
law. 

Not the least important of the changes effected in 
New York are the use of school roofs as playgrounds, 
improved hygienic conditions, and the creation of a 
permanent staff of medical inspectors with special 
provision for the care of eyesight. 

Among Western cities St. Louis affords the most 
striking example of radical change in the school law. 
It is an interesting fact that the effort to this end was 
started and largely sustained by the Woman’s Politi- 
cal Economy Club. Their judicious and persistent 
action has freed the city from the incubus of what the 
local papers characterize as a ‘‘School Board ring 
backed by contractors.’’ The law was passed witn 
an emergency clause ordering a special election to 
select a new school board. For the former board of 
twenty-one members, seven elected at large and one 
elected from each of the fourteen districts, the law 
provided fur a board of twelve members at large, of 
whom one-third will serve six years, one-third, four 
years, and the remainder two years. The reduced 
size of the board and the long terms for the majority 
accord with the principles advocated by the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. Altho four tickets were in the field 
the intent of the law was secured by the election of the 
non-partisan school board ticket. This brings to the 
control of the public schools twelve of the most 
highly respected citizens of St. Louis, every one of 
whom is closely identified either with its professional 
or business life. The concentration of executive 
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functions, which is a leading feature of ‘‘the Cleve- 
land plan” is partially adopted in St. Louis. The 
Commissioner of Buildings will appoint janitors and 
control minor improvements, and the Superintendent 
will select text-books and appoint teachers; but in all 
of these cases the final approval of the board is re- 
quired. : 

The school law recently passed in Milwaukee, is 
also a reform measure intended to free the schools 
from partisan politics. The School Committee, com- 
prising one member from each ward, are appointed 
by a commission of four members who are in turn 
appointed bythe Mayor. Not more than two mem- 
bers of the commission may be of the same political 
party, and no person is eligible for either the com- 
mission or the school board, who is an officer in any 
political organization or who holds any public office 
other than judicial. The board elects the superin- 
tendent who, with the assistant superintendent and 
two members of the board, appoints all teachers. 
These measures are part and parcel of the general 
movement for municipal reform. They are the work 
of associations like the Citizens’ Committee on Public 
School Reform, and the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York, the Civic Federation and the Mer- 
chants’ League Club of St. Louis; the press has done 
good service in the cause, and women have been its 
zealous promoters. Indeed, one of the chief results 
of these various movements is the proof of the im- 
portance of woman’s participation in municipal affairs. 

If we turn now to the broader field of State legisla- 
tion, we are met here also with signs of unusual ac- 
tivity in respect to public education. One of the 
most important, difficult and complicated of its many 
problems is that of securing school attendance after 
the school provision is made. For a long time it was 
held in this country that public opinion and self-in- 
terest would be sufficient incentives; but this fallacy 
is exploded, aid every year sees an extension of the 
compulsory principle. -The present year has been 
made memorable by the passage of the first compul- 
sory laws in the Southern division of the country. 
The initiative was taken by Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia soon followed. The compulsory laws in these 
States are, it is true, somewhat embryonic in their 
nature; but they are positive expressions of public re- 
sponsibility for the future intelligence of citizens. 
When this principle is once asserted the convictions 
from which it arises are sure to deepen and expand. 
Thus Pennsylvania, which enacted its first compul- 
sory law in 1895, has been vigorously engaged the 
present year in strengthening and extending its pro- 
visions. Indiana, the last State to take action in this 
matter, brings the roll of States having laws enforcing 
school attendance to thirty-one. The Indiana law is 
the most advanced expression of the sense of public 
responsibility with respect to the young. It creates a 
truant service, without which compulsory laws are 
little more than a dead letter, and as a logical se- 
quence to this service makes explicit provision for the 
care and restraint of incorrigible children. 

While compulsion is spreading, it is nowhere re- 
garded as the chief means of maintaining school attend- 
ance. On the contrary, as laws embodying this prin- 
ciple are generally secured through the efforts of 
State and county superintendents, the very energies 
that have affected legislation are equally active in 
securing the same end by other and more satisfactory 
influences. 

The substitution of the township for the district 
system in many States, the combination of districts 
for the maintenance of central schools, and the trans- 
portation of the children to these are important 
measures of recent date, due almost entirely to the 
determined efforts of school officials. They are the 
final acts in reform movements begun by Horace 
Mann, who pronounced the district system to be ‘‘the 
most disastrous feature in the whole history of edu- 
cational legislation in Massachusetts.’’ 





A Recent Common School Investigation. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM MacDONALD, 


Or Bowpoin CoLiece. 


RECENT educational discussion in the United States 
has thus far concerned itself mainly with such ques- 
tions as the college curriculum, the extension of the 
elective system, the time limit for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, college admission requirements, and the 
proper courses of study for preparatory schools. 
Comparatively little attention has as yet been direct- 
ed to the so-called common schools, altho occasional 
investigations .of their conditions and needs have, 
from time to time, awakened temporary interest. In 
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regard to the common schools, indeed, public opin- 
ion, when not indifferent, is prone to take one of two 
extreme positions; the schools are either eulogized 
as the ‘‘ hope of the nation’’ and an effective bul- 
wark against ignorance and crime, or else they are 
denounced wholesale as of little value, and full of 
weaknesses and defects which neither time nor money 
seem able to remove. Rarely, however, does general 
discussion of that matter rest upon personal, first- 
hand knowledge of the schools themselves, and zeal- 
ous educational reformers have more than once 
fallen to condemning conditions and methods of 
which they themselves were, in point of fact, quite 
ignorant. A contribution to the discussion of this 
question, of more than ordinary or local importance 
and based upon exact and detailed information, has 
just been made in the annual report of the Super- 
inténdent of Common Schools for the State of 
Maine, 

The conditions with which common school educa- 
tion in Maine has to deal are, in some respects, 
peculiar. The population in 1895, as estimated by 
the State Board of Assessors, was 732,000, grouped, 
for the most part, in the southern and western por- 
tions of the State and along the seacoast. Half of 
the State is still covered with forests and, with the 
exception of a few localities, is scantily peopled. Of 
the 618 cities, towns, villages, plantations and town- 
ships returned by the Census of 1890, only 6 had a 
population of 10,000 or over; 18 had a population of 
over 5,000, and 48 a population of over 2,500, while 
412 had less than 1,000 inhabitants each, and 112 had 
less than too each. Great business corporations are 
not yet numerous. The foreign population is com- 
paratively small, and, with the exception of the 
French Canadians in the northern part of the State 
and in a few manufacturing centers, is fairly well dis- 
tributed. The population does not increase rapidly. 
The prevailing occupations are farming, lumbering, 
fishing and small manufacturing. In short, the sur- 
roundings of the great mass of the people of Maine 
are essentially rural; on the other hand, the average 
of intelligence is high, and the State itself, through 
its long line of distinguished public men, has for 
many years attracted a degree of attention in national 
affairs which itssmall population and remote situation 
would seem to deny it. With such conditions one 
might, perhaps, expect to find the typical American 
common school at its best; but an examination of the 
report just issued shows a wide divergence between 
the theory and the facts. 

In order to learn as accurately as possible the con- 
dition of the public schools throughout the State, a 
list of questions was prepared and sent out to the Su- 
perintendents of Schools in the various towns, cov- 
ering ‘‘the occupations of the superintendents, their 
scholastic attainments, their professional training 
and experience, the methods used by them in the 
performance of their officiai duties, the size and con- 
dition of their school-yards, outhouses and school 
buildings, the appliances furnished for school work, 
and their opinions of the intellectual quality, scho- 
lastic and professional training of their teachers.’’ 
They were further asked to say ‘‘ what persons, or- 
ganizations and influences are helpful or harmful to 
the schools.’” The questions were sent to 513 super- 
intendents, representing about 4,600 teachers. The 
information elicited is of the most interesting and, at 
times, startling character. The average age of school 
superintendents in Maine is 39 years, 9 months; the 
youngest who reported was 22, the oldest 80. Thirty- 
five per cent. of the superintendents are farmers, 7 
per cent. physicians, 5 per cent, housekeepers, 5 per 
cent. merchants, 4 per cent. lawyers, and 4 per cent. 
clergymen; only 21 per cent. are teachers. ‘‘ There 
are 5 carpenters, 4 lumbermen, 4 laborers, 4 drug- 
gists, 3 journalists, 3 fishermen, 3 postmasters, 3 civil 
engineers, 2 painters, 2 stone-cutters, 2 blacksmiths,” 
and one each of the following: express agent, book- 
keeper, guide, saw-filer, surveyor, ferryman, barber, 
printer, manufacturer, haberdasher, railroad postal 
clerk, dairyman and ‘‘spinster.” Of the whole num- 
ber only about 4 per cent. devote their whole time to 
superintendence. Asa rule, the superintendent be- 
longs to the class most numerously represented in his 
community. Sixteen per cent. have received only a 
common school education, while 4 per cent. never 
attended school; 58 per cent. have attended high 
school for various periods, and 50 per cent. have 
studied at academies or seminaries; students of nor- 
mal schools comprise 13 per cent., and of colleges, 20 
percent. On the other hand, only 4 per cent. are 
high school graduates, and but 1o per cent. are grad- 
uates of seminaries or academies. About 35 per cent. 
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lack any practical experience as teachers. The aver- 
age time which the superintendents have served in 
that capacity is three years and three months. 

The condition of school buildings and grounds, as 
reported by the superintendents, is not encouraging. 
Nine per cent. of the school-yards have no ‘‘ metes 
and bounds’’ discoverable by the superintendent, 30 
per cent. are less than 75 feet square, 39 per cent. 
are between 75 and 150 feet square, and 27 per cent. 
are over 150 feet square. The condition of 22 per 
cent. of the schoolhouses is reported as poor, of 52 
per cent. as fair, and of 20 per cent. as excellent; 59 
per cent. have plank desks. The condition of out- 
houses is deplorable. Twenty-four per cent. are re- 
turned as poor, 49 per cent. as fair, and 27 per cent. 
as excellent. Says the State Superintendent: 


‘* A personal examination, however, of some of the 

buildings reported as in ‘excellent condition,’ ha§ re- 
vealed the fact that some superintendents consider an 
outbuilding ‘excellent’ which has a door that can be 
closed, and windows in which there are no broken panes 
but which is not supplied with vaults. Many buildings 
that have no interior finish except the rough frame are 
listed as belonging to this class.” 
The condition of the 24 per cent. reported as ‘‘ poor’”’ 
may perhaps be imagined. A slight promise of bet- 
ter things is shown in the fact that 7 per cent. of the 
towns have arranged to build or repair outhouses and 
4 per cent. to build or repair schoolhouses, while 12 
per cent. of the superintendents express their inten- 
tion to do something to improve their school-yards 
during the present year, and 5 per cent. to build new 
fences. 

The inquiry regarding the status of teachers and 
the quality of their work affords material for serious 
reflection, Of the school-teachers of Maine, 71 per 
cent. are ‘‘legal residents of the towns in which they 
are teaching”; 12 per cent. of all, however, are rela- 
tives of the school committees, and 5 per cent. more 
are related, either by marriage or by business associ- 
ations, to the same bodies. In other words, 17 per 
cent. of the teachers ‘‘are connected with the mem- 
bers of the superintending school committees in such 
a way as to give them an undue advantage over other 
applicants in securing positions in the schools.” The 
bearing of this upon the fact that 38 per cent, of the 
teachers have not been required to take the examina- 
tions required by the State law is obvious; 67 per 
cent. have taught only one year, or less, in their pres- 
ent schools; in the language of the Superintendent, 
two-thirds of the teachers are either palpably ineffi- 
cient, or else are forced by the whims of committees 
to become ‘‘ pedagogical tramps.” Moreover, 27 per 
cent. have taught altogether but one year, or less, and 
only 45 per cent. have taught continuously for the 
same period; nearly one-fourth have taught but two 
terms continuously. After this exhibit there is little 
occasion for surprise in learning that 38 per cent of 
the teachers have never read any pedagogical litera- 
ture, and that 53 per cent. are not doingso now. The 
showing on this last point among the superintendents 
is still worse: 68 per cent. report that they never read 
a book on the science or art of education, and 67 per 
cent. that they do not read educational journals. 
More than 40 per cent. report that they still have 
under their supervision schools which a former report 
classed as ‘‘ poor.’” 

This is the dark side of the picture, and, it must be 
admitted, the largest side also. There are encourag- 
ing features, however, which, few and unsatisfactory 
as they are, ought-not to be overlooked. Forty-five 
per cent. of the superintendents are using a regular 
course of study, and 19 per cent. of the teachers 
are already using the course issued by the State Su- 
perintendent early in 1895. Sixty per cent. of the 
schools are supplied with maps, 59 per cent. with 
charts, 24 per cent. have some miscellaneous appa- 
ratus, and 6 per cent. have something that can be 
called a library. Twenty-seven per cent. of the teach- 
ers have attended summer schools, altho 56 per cent. 
have not attended a teachers’ meeting of any kind 
within the year. Thirty-four per cent. are graduates 
of high schools, and 18 per cent. more have completed 
courses of study at academies and seminaries. The 
proposition to establish a State Board of Examiners 
meets the approval of 75 per cent. of the superintend- 
ents, and is opposed by only 14 percent. The replies 
of the superintendents to such of the questions as 
dealt with their efforts to aid tegchers and pupils, the 
peculiar difficulties to be overcome, and the more 
pressing educational needs of their districts, show a 
commendable spirit of helpfulness and sympatliy, a 
desire to make the best of untoward circumstances, 
and a readiness to consider suggested improvements. 
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The general testimony seems to be that little direct 
political influence is brought to bear upon the schools; 
churches and religious denominations, on the other 
hand, seem to be thought helps and hindrances in 
about equal proportions. Much of the inefficiency of 
the schools is asscribed, not without reason, to the 
pupils’ home life and the indifference and even hos- 
tility of parents—a deal of wisdom is embodied in the 
remark of one superintendent regarding discouraging 
features about his schools, that ‘‘ we need better edu- 
cated parents.”’ 

The answers are not wholly without a grimly hu- 
morous side. One superintendent writes that the 
strongest point in his teachers is ‘‘love of many’’; 
another, ‘‘ campaigning for schools.’’ One who pro- 
claims himself a ‘‘ man of peace,” instances ‘‘ fights” 
as among the encouraging features; another tries to 
aid the children in their studies ‘‘ by seeing that the 
truant officer does his duty”; while still another 
frankly confesses that he does not think he is of 
much help to his teachers. There is general com- 
plaint that the increasing demands of social life inter- 
fere'with proper attention to school duties. In one 
locality church influence may be supposed to be lack- 
ing, in view of the statement that ‘‘they are all 
heathens in this section’’; at another point the mat- 
ter of political influence is disposed of by the super- 
intendent with the remark that there are ‘‘ no poli- 
ticians here except myself.’’ Three superintendents 
characterize the school committee as ‘‘ simply a board 
of appeal for grumblers,” and would like to see it 
abolished; four, however, think the members of the 
committee should be paid for their services. One 
suggests that it would be a good thing to -pass a law 
‘« forbidding the marriage of good teachers.’’ Final- 
ly, the inquiry ferreted out one person ‘‘ who objects 
to having a dictionary in the public schools, because 
bad words are found in it.’’ 

The school population of Maine in 1896—that is the 
whole number of persons between the ages of four 
and twenty-one—was 209,798, of which number 134,- 
140 attended school during the year. There were 
4,391 schools of all kinds, 3,297 of which were un- 
graded. The number of different teachers employed 
in these schools during the year was 6,786. Of the 
4,196 schoolhouses, but 2,995 were reported as in 
good condition. The total expenditures for schools 
was $1,638,598, of which $189,605 was for new school 
buildings, $76,549 for free text-books, and $54,727 for 
local superintendence. Ofthe total amount available 
for school purposes, $515,742 came from the State 
treasury. In comparison with the amount expended 
—a sum large in proportion to the resources of the 
State—the return in the form of efficient schools 
seems small. And the causes are not far to seek. 
They may be summed up in two words, indifference 
and waste. The great changes which two or three 
generations have wrought in the country districts are 
reflected accurately in the schools. There is nolonger 
so intelligent and earnest a purpose to get on in the 
world; in many small communities the old struggle 
for advancement has in our day become a struggle for 
existence. Children leave school at an earlier age than 
formerly, whilethose who remain are less regular in 
their attendance. The teacher has almost wholly 
lost his old position of honor and importance, and 
has become instead a hired servant, to be got at the 
lowest price and kept at the least expense. Along 
with these changes has gone an inevitable decline in 
public regard for the schools. Parents seldom visit 
them, and take little pains to know the teachers, 
while feeling free to disparage them in private, and 
often encouraging the children in habits disastrous 
alike to discipline, interest and advancement. Then 
comes waste—neglected buildings, small appropria- 
tions and poor teachers. At the lowest estimate, 
says the State Superintendent, a thousand teachers in 
Maine are unfit for the positions they occupy, and en- 
tail upon the communities they pretend to serve an 
annual loss of at least $200,000. 

Space forbids any discussion of the various reme- 
dies suggested for this state of things. They are, 
briefly, better care of school property, better facilities 
for school work, more attention to health, cleanli- 
ness, decency, and external appearance, skilled super- 
intendence, a uniform course of study, summer train- 
ing schools, a State Board of Examiners, and teachers 
fit for their work. In conclusion, it may be pointed 
out that the educational conditions revealed by this 
report are not peculiar to Maine. There is every rea- 
son to suppose that an equally searching investigation 
of the common schools of many other States would 
yield similar results. 


Brunswick, Mg. 
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Manual Training in the Public Schools. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


THE hand of the practical man is felt in the new ten- 
dencies of public school training in the graphic arts, 
and a marked advance is noted in the training of the 
memory and the inventive faculties and the imagina- 
tion and toward the union of drawing and manual train- 
ing. In fact, ‘‘ manual training,’’ which a few years 
agocrept in on suffrance and then was walled off by 
itself for the benefit of certain boys of the small percen- 
tage who had not left school before the age of fourteen, 
having attacked the school system simultaneously from 
the high schools and kindergarten, from front and 
rear, seems to possess the field. Drawing may be now 
considered rather as the basis of manual training than 
asa separate study. The newcourse adopted for the 
Borough of Manhattan in this regard is a sign of the 
times. New York City has hardly done enough in 
drawing in the past to eall wide attention; but several 
years ago, under the leadership of Supt. Geo. S. Davis, 
chairman of the Committee on Kindergartens and 
Manual Training, it threw off the Prang yoke, and what 
work it has done has been along progressive lines. By 
the new arrangement, the Superintendent of Manual 
Training is put at the head of the department with some 
sixteen assistants. We quote from a circular issued 
from the City Superintendent’s office, June 21st: 

“The Board of Superintendents have prepared a course 
of study including the subjects of Free-hand and Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Color, Design, Constructive Work in Paper 
and Modeling, which is to be introduced into all the pri- 
mary and grammar schools in September next. 

‘The studies above-mentioned will be known as the 
Manual Training subjects, and, as far as possible, will be 
taught by the class teachers. To aid in the establishment 
of this course, it is proposed to appoint a corps of instruct- 
ors to be known as special teachers of manual training. 

sae The candidates will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Color, 
Design, Modeling and English. The test in English will 

onsist of a composition upon an assigned topic.”’ 

If manual training be regarded as that training which 
creates and disciplines mind through hand-work while 
the hand is trained to obey the dictates of the mind and 
eye, then all these subjects are rightly grouped togeth- 
er, and it is an advance toward philosophical teaching 
to include them under the head of manual training. 
When the Superintendent of the schools of Philadelphia 
wishes to know what studies to place in the curriculum 
he sends circulars to all the cities and aligns himself 
with the majority, while the New York Board of Super- 
intendents seeks the best thing to be done. For that 
reason Philadelphia drops modeling as New York 
adopts it. 

In the drawing of the State at large, the Regents have 
continued their policy of advance, under the leadership 
of Inspector C. F. Wheelock.. Possibly the greatest 
improvement in any class of schools, has been made by 
those parochial schools which have put themselves un- 
der the visitation of the Regents. It was probably the 
honest thought of the two or three, which first did so, 
that the examinations would be for them a mere 
form, compliance with which would enable them to 
avail themselves of the State fund for public instruction, 
and it was a great surprise, to find that their pupils had 
not been enjoying all the advantages claimed. But 
with earnest purpose they have set themselves to rem- 
edy the state of affairs disclosed, and now seventy or 
eighty schools of the academic grade are under the 
visitation of the Regents. And if sectaries can re- 
frain from interfering with the course of.events, as was 
done recently at Watervliet, the question of parochial 
schools is in a way of settling itself, in this State at 
least, so that good observers give it-barely ten years of 
existence. 

It is a pity that with its well earned and rapidly in- 
creasing influence the Regents should have nothing 
better to offer in manual training, which should be the 
basis of education, than the present syllabus of draw- 
ing. It isa partial revolt against the worship of ge- 
ometry in drawing-books prepared by people who have 
no clearly defined idea of what should be substituted— 
or of what good drawing, much less manual training, is. 

In a series of articles published by THE INDEPENDENT 
a year ago, upon the system of Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, 
the advanced work of the Roman Catholic High School 
of Philadelphia was spoken of. The parochial schools 
of the city will follow, this fall, a course of manual 
training arranged by him correlating nature study with 
drawing in allthe grades. Mr. Tadd’s system has been 
adopted for the parochial schools of the Western dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, and the great hindrance to the 
general adoption of its natural methods as recognized 
by the best educators, as Colonel Parker and Dr. Hail- 
man, will be obviated by the publication this winter of 
Mr. Tadd’s Manual. We feel that it will mark an epoch 
in the evolution of teaching, for he recognizes most 
fully the psychological basis of a manual training as 
distinguished from trade dexterity, which can be de- 
veloped from the kindergarten to the university. His 
ideas, tho radical from the standpoint of the drawing 
teacher, commend themselves to the common sense of 
the people and to students of mind. If the Board of 
Regents can adopt his system and employ among their 
State Inspectors one to introduce it in the schools of 
the State, it will place itself inthe van of the coming 
movement, and render the greatest service to the chil- 
dren. 
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Wiru the adjournment of Congress and the ahsence 
of President McKinley and most of the members of his 
Cabinet on their vacations, comes a period of dulness 
in the United States Capitol. The new Tariff has gone 
into operation with as little jar and disturbance as 
could be expected. There has been naturally a fall- 
ing off in the volume of importations, but the collec- 
tions are considerable. Quite an increase is expected 
from the operation of the provision exempting only one 
hundred dollars’ worth of baggage of incoming Ameri- 
can travelers. An address by Secretary Gage to the 
business men of Boston, in which he speaks encourag- 
ingly of the outlook for business under the new Tariff, 
and declares that currency reformisthe next great 
question to be disposed of, has attracted a great deal of 
favorable attention. Heintimated that the Administra- 
tion understood the importance of the problem, and 
would do what it could fora right solution, reminding 
his hearers that the President cannot make laws, tho he 
may recommend legislation. He held that the Repub- 
lican Party is worthy of trust and is faithfully dis- 
charging its pledges. United States Comptroller Eckels 
discerns many signs of improving times; and now that 
the Tariff is settled, freedom from agitators is all that 
is necessary for a return of prosperity. 


It is now beyond question that the mission of the 
Hon. John W. Foster abroad in the interest of the 
preservation of seal life in Bering Sea, has been suc- 
cessful. He has visited St. Petersburg, Berlin and 
London, and has returned to this country, having 
achieved the purpose for which he was sent out. Eng- 
land has consented that there shall be an international 
conference, to be held in Washington October next, in 
which reports of experts on the destruction of seal life 
will be considered, and it is expected that the whole 
question of restrictive measures will be goneinto. The 
parties to the conference will be the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, Russia and Canada. While Eng- 
land has agreed to the conference, and has indicated 
every desire to meet the wishes of the United States, 
Lord Salisbury has not admitted that further restric- 
tions are necessary. It will be the aim of the United 
States to convince the conference, particularly the 
English and Canadian delegates, that unless something 
is done to prevent indiscriminate killing the seal indus- 
try will be speedily exterminated. The decisions of 
the conference will not, of course, be binding, but will 
be of an advisory nature. 


THE strike of the miners appears neither to have 
progressed in extent nor to have lost ground. The 
agents of the strikers, including President Ratchford, 
of the Miners’ Union, and Mr. Eugene V. Debs, did not 
succeed in inducing the miners in West Virginia to join 
in the strike. They are receiving satisfactory prices, 
business is very brisk, and they do not take kindly to 
the idea of a sympathetic strike, in which they would 
lose time and wages without receiving any benefit in 
return. In the Pittsburg district the strike has as- 
sumed a threatening aspect. Idle minerscongregate to 
the number of thousands around the De Armitt mines, 
with the object of inducing the men to strike. They 
have done so in one or two of the mines, chiefly, if not 
solely, because of fear of violence. The strikers gather 
at the mouth of the mines early in the morning, and the 
men in going to work have to pass between files of 
them. The latter are daily growing more impatient. A 
conference of operators in Pittsburg agreed to adopt 
what is known as the uniformity plan. The agreement 
provides for cash payments, the abolition of company’s 
stores, a ton to consist of 2,000 pounds, check weigh- 
men to be provided, miners to be credited with the full 
amount of coal in a car, and semi-monthly payments. 
The agreement also provides for a mixed commission 
to fix upon prices and differential rates on thick and 
thin vein mining. It was understood, at the adjourn- 
ment of the conference, that 75 per cent. of the operat- 
ors had signed the agreement. In order to make it 
vinding it was necessary to secure 95 per cent. of them. 
Many of the operators who did take part in the confer- 
ence do not believe that the uniformity agreement will 
settle the strike. The question of prices, they say, is 
not settled by it, and operators cannot and will not 
grant the advance. 


Tue Klondike craze has not abated. According to 
advices from Seattle, it is estimated that by the middle 
of this month there will be fully 5,000 persons strug- 
gling over the passes above Juneau to meet 5,000 more, 
gathered at Dawson City from the region roundabout, 
making 10,000 to be sealed up inthe country from the 
middle of September until next May, with the tempera- 
ture 30 degrees below zero, no supplies of any food be- 
yond what'are carried in, and no possibility of doing 
any work. At the same time all the different routes are 
blocked with freight. Thousands of tons are trying to 
get up the river from St. Michael and over the passes 
from-Juneau. The Indian packers, who are the only 
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ones competent to carry, are making no headway, and 
while every effort is being made to send out pack mules 
and horses, it is said that fully three-fourths of the 
men who reach Dyea, above Juneau and at the foot of 
the passes, with supplies, and have no animals, will be 
stranded there for the winter or compelled to carry 
their supplies over on their backs. Every available 
steamer has been secured. Whereas one or two vessels 
a month were sufficient for the trade, at least eleven are 
now engaged in it, and every charter that can be se- 
cured is taken at a moment’s notice. The question of 
routes has brought up much discussion, and a Canadian 
British syndicate has a survey for a railroad over the 
White pass,which it is thought will be accomplished next 
year. One lineeof transportation companies is making 
efforts to get a full supply of horses and donkeys with 
the hopé of keeping a trail open by constant use longer 
than usual, so that freight can be carried to the chain 
of lakes connecting with the upper Yukon. 


From Brazil comes the news of the crushing defeat of 
the Government forces by the fanatics. Desultory 
fighting had been going on for a month or more about 
Canudos, but up to last week the dispatches indicated 
that the advantages were onthe side of the Government. 
The fanatics, however, 10,000 strong, made a supreme 
charge, and carried everything before them, leaving 
over 3.000 killed on the field. What this will mean to the 
Republic of Brazilcan be judged from the following 
private letter from Juiz de Fora, written before the 
above news was heard: 

With bated breath the whole country waits the official 
telegram confirming the private telegrams of yesterday, 
telling of a great victory over the Conselheiristas in the in- 
terior of the State of Bahia. 

All last night was made jubilant by thousands and tens of 
thousands of skyrockets that rent the air; by many ora- 
tors that complimented the Republican press of the city; 
by the bands of music that traversed street after street, 
playing the national hymn—all because of telegrams that 
told of great victories that had been won by the Govern- 
menttroops. Not soto-night. The flags that adorn every 
corner seem much out of place, for not a joyful sound is 
heard; groups of men are seen at short intervals discussing 
the most momentous questions in Brazilian politics. 

But the very slightest breath seems necessary to the 
most stupendous volcano to break forth—a volcano that 
all too well know lies at a short distance below the sur- 
face. 

If—and it all hangs on an “‘if’’—if for the fourth time 
the fanaticos gain the victory as completely as the other 
three times—may God have mercy on us all!—the horrors 
of civil war can hardly be avoided. 

On the other hand, if the Government succeeds in quell- 
ing the rebellion, I believe Brazil will raise herself from 
the dust and begin her great march among the great na- 
tions of the earth. 


Re-enforcements are already being sent to Canudos as 
fast as possible, and shortly the Government will be 
able to advance again on Conselheiro with a force of 
15,000 men. Thediet of the Republic of Central Ameri- 
ca has created a slight flurry in diplomatic circles by 
declaring the newly-appointed Minister of President 
McKinley, Captain Merry, a persona non grata. No one 
seems to know exactly why this objection exists. Some 
say itis on account of Captain Merry’s views on the 
Nicaraguan Canal in its relation to the United States. 
The State Department, however, is expected to smooth 
things over. 





THE last attempt to secure full debate on the report 
of the South African Committee has been made, and, as 
was predicted, has resulted in failure. A motion was 
presented in the House of Commons that Mr. Rhodes’s 
attorney be ordered to produce before the House the 
telegram which he refused to show the committee. 
After a debate in which the most important speeches 
were by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
on the part of the Government, Sir William Harcourt, 
the Liberal leader, and Mr. Labouchere, the motion 
was lost by a vote of 77 to 304. Sir Willian Harcourt 
strongly defended Mr. Chamberlain, declared the 
charges against the committee of plotting to suppress 
evidence worthy only of contempt, and expressed the 
hope that the day would never come when the House 
should declare by vote that it did not trust the word of 
its statesmen. Mr. Chamberlain warmly defended Mr. 
Rhodes, acknowledged that he had committed a fault, 
but that he had done nothing to affect his personal hon- 
or. He announced that means are to be taken to 
secure more direct imperial control of Rhodesia, 
altho in the same address he expressed his hope that 
Rhodesia would soon have self-government. The 
result is that the telegrams have not been produced, 
the committee’s charter is not revoked, and Sir 
Cecil Rhodes not only remains in the Privy Coun- 
cil, but goes back stronger than ever in his posi- 
tion. Following close upon the South African 
question, and attracting more widespread attention, 
is England’s official announcement of the termination 
of her commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany a 
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year from now. This is universally recognized as the 
first step in the general policy of imperial consolidation 
and as a special tribute to the influence of Canada, 
altho New South Wales has, through its Premier, had 
a share in securing the end. With the Treaty out of 
the way, Canada can grant to Great Britain a preferen- 
tial tariff. The German press are very bitter, assuming 
that the British Government has deliberately adopted 
the offensive policy against Germany. On the other 
hand, the British press are not entirely free from the 
pleasure of revenge upon Germany for her constant 
snubs to England. It is generally admitted that, should 
there be an open tariff war, Germany will suffer rather 
than England. Therefore, it is thought that Germany 
will content herself with a war of words rather than 
do what will inevitably work harm to her trade. 


THE peace between Greece and Turkey is not yet 
signed. According to the latest reports it is because 
the Ambassadors presented to the Porte a newarticle as 
to the time and method of the evacuation of Thessaly; 
whereupon Tewfik Pasha proposed a new text for other 
articles, and that necessitated further conferences. So 
far as appears, the chief difficulty in Europe has been 
with regard to the control of the Greek finances. Ger- 
many has taken the position that Turkey should not give 
up Thessaly until the indemnity was paid, that Greece 
could not pay the indemnity except as she borrowed the 
money from Europe, that Europe could not loan without 
guaranty, and that therefore her finances should be put 
under foreign control. .To this the other Powers ob- 
jected, but Germany held firm in the interest of the 
German bondholders and at last they yielded. Reports 
from Athens that Greece would not accept it are 
naturally discounted, as, if the Powers unite, they can 
certainly coerce Greece even if they cannot Turkey. In 
Crete the situation grows worse rather than better. There 
is practical anarchy all over the island. On the report 
that new Turkish troops were to be sent, the admirals, 
in accordance with instruction from their Governments, 
announced to the Governor of Crete that the troops 
would not be permitted to land. To this the Governor 
replied that he was not authorized to accept such a 
decision. The whole situation, thus, is one of delay in 
full accord with the wish of the Sultan. 





THE disturbances in India are assuming a more 
serious aspect both in the region of Bombay and on the 
northern border in Chitral. In Bombay the occasion 
appears to be the seditious utterances of several Moslem 
and Hindu leaders, based upon what they claim to be the 
outrageous conduct of the Government in enforcing san- 
itary laws during the recent plague. So virulent have 
been the attacks that the authorities have called upon 
an old law, which has scarcely ever been enforced, au- 
thorizing the arrest without trial of those who make 
such utterances. The last instance was when, under 
the rule of Lord Dufferin, Dhulip Singh was arrested 
on his way to India on the charge of seditious plans fos- 
tered by Russian intrigue. These arrests have created 
very bitter animosity both among Moslems and Hindus, 
and there is an increased amount of rebellious talk. 
On the border the British garrison at Malakand, north 
of Simla, has been attacked by the Chitral tribesmen, 
and for a time it seemed as if it would scarcely be able 
to hold its own. The arrival of re-enforcements, how- 
ever, seems to insure its safety; but the disturbance, ap- 
parently, is spread throughout the whole of that pro- 
vince, and there is danger of a general uprising. The 
situation is rendered more serious from the fact that 
the opposition to British rule includes both Hindus and 
Moslems. Hitherto when there has been trouble one or 
the other has kept quiet. Should there bea union of 
their forces the Indian Government might find itself in 
a very critical position. 


THE arrival in England of the King of Siam has 
called attention to the interests of that Kingdom, and 
politics in southeastern Asia are attracting more notice 
than for some time. When the King first arrived in 
Europe he intended to go to France, but a question 
about some political fugitives was utilized by the French 
to make it so uncomfortable for him that he preferred 
to stay in Florence. Since then he has visited Germany 
and Russia, and the French have acquired new views as 
to the value of keeping on good terms with him. Their 
difficulties with China over the railway connection be- 
tween Tongking and Yunnan have helped them to real- 
ize the advantage of commercial relations with Siam, 
and the fact that the trade is almost entirely in English 


hands appears to be awakening them to their mistakes. 
The King, however, is making it very manifest that his 
sympathies are with England, and while he desires 
friendly relations with France, he gives every possible 
assistance to English interests. He has both a son and 
a nephew being educated at Harrow; and one of his first 
visits was to the school, when he reviewed the boys’ 
guard of honor and attended acricket match and a con- 
cert. It will be remembered that he himself was a pupil 
of an Englishwoman, brought to Siam by his father as 
tutor in the palace. 
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What is the Church? 


WE are not now seeking theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal definitions of the Church; but rather what its 
purpose is, what it was established for, what end it is 
designed to serve. 

Some think of it chiefly as a,society of saints, a 
company of holy persons gathered from the world in 
obedience to Christ their head, to worship God in 
loving fellowship, to sit together in heavenly places, 
sharing one another's joys and sorrows and looking 
longingly for translation from the world of sin, sick- 
ness, grief and death to everlasting habitations of 
bliss. 

Others lay stress on the mission of the Church to 
the world. It is to preach the Gospel, bear witness 
to its truth, illustrate its power, with hands con- 
stantly outstretched to the ungoldly and unbelieving 
to draw them out of the mire of iniquity, ever echo- 
ing the words of the Master, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.’ Every minister and member, according to this 
conception, is an evangelist, every sermon an invita- 
tion to the unsaved, every gift a gift for the extension 
of the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad. 

There are those who emphasize the hospital idea. 
The Church is not simply for the strong, those who 
are wel] and have a vigorous spiritual life, but for the 
weak, the maimed, they who bear the wounds of sin 
and stumble and fall by the way. These need con- 
stant care and watchfulness. The Church is to them 
a nursing father, discovering the cause of their weak- 
ness and helping them to outgrow it. They must not 
be cast out because they fall into sin again and again, 
they must not be despised because they yield to temp- 
tation. As God forgives times without number, shall 
the Church set an arbitrary limit, and say after a 
third offense, let him be a heathen and a publican? 
Nay, let the doors be ever open for him who is with- 
out strength, and keep him ever under wholesome and 
curative influence. 

The Church is regarded by some as a sort of col- 
lege. Men need instruction in the whole economy 
of grace. There is a wonderful book full of deep 
things and important things and things hard to un- 
derstand. There is the whole round of Christian 
duty, embracing pretty nearly every thought, word 
and deed. Those who come into the Church -are 
ignorant as children. They need a great deal of in- 
struction that they may be guided into right thinking 
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and right doing. The Church is a school of instruc- 
tion. 

There are those who love to think of the Church as 
anarmy. Its saints are soldiers armed with swords, 
and protected with helmets and breastplates and 
shields. They go out to meet a desperate enemy, 
ever vigilant, ever alert. One or the other must. be 
slain. The Church is ever charging, under the Gospel 
banners, upon all forms of evil. See what giants it 
has slain! idolatry, slavery, polygamy, dueling and 
many other crimes against God. It is mighty to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of Satan. The 
Church isanarmy. Its duty is to fight for the God 
of battles. é 

. The Church is an agent of peace. War has filled 
the world with the cries of maddened combatants, 
turned harmless men into cruel savages, covered many 
a fair field with heaps of dead and dying heroes, and 
illustrated scenes in Hell. The Church spreads her 
wings of peace over distracted lands and tells men 
they were made for better things than carnage. Its 
gospel is a gospel of sweet peace for the troubled. It 
offers rest toa world sadly in need of it. The Church 
is a peace society. 

The Church is a patron of oratory and music and 
painting and statuary and architecture. It builds 
great cathedrals to speak to the centuries the lesson 
of the beautiful in art. It discourses to the soul of 
man in strains of eloquent speech and entrancing 
music. It teaches men to love and enjoy the beauti- 
ful and to make their own lives conform to the divine 
harmony which the Church employs to promote its 
great and beneficent designs. 

Which of these ideas of the Church shall we adopt? 
Some of them appear contradictory, and they certain- 
ly differ widely. Can we not embrace them all in 
our conception of the purpose and aim of the Church ? 
We see how broad and divergent are the interests of 
man. Was not the Church made for man, and ought 
it not to be as broad.as man’s needs? It is not con- 
stituted of angels, but of men—men of imperfect 
ideas, imperfect lives, peculiarly liable to faults. 
May it not, then, minister to men in things moral, 
things intellectual, things spiritual, things social, 
things beautiful ? 


The President’s Civil Service Order. 


In his Inaugural address President McKinley an- 
nounced a policy respecting Civil Service Reform 
which was entirely satisfactory to its friends. As 
everybody knows the President has been ‘under great 
stress since his inauguration from office-seekers. 
There were not half enough places for the great 
army who descended upon Congress and the White 
House. What more natural than that congressional 
and other politicians should seek to enlarge the list 
at the expense of the classified service? Tho it was 
announced ‘‘on authority” that the President was 
about to turn back the hands of the clock in the in- 
terest of the spoilsmen, we could not and did not be- 
lieve that the report was well founded. The an- 
nouncement indicated that he was to exempt from 
competition chiefs of departments, the Government 
Printing Office, and many other places. The Presi- 
dent never contemplated any such order. The confi- 
dent statement of the spoilsmen was born simply of 
their own keen desires. 

If they ever had any idea that the President was 
going to open a long list of places to appointment 
without competitive examination, they are wofully 
disappointed. It is true that the order of the Presi- 
dent does exempt a number of places chiefly in the 
customs and internal revenue service, but reformers 
have little or no objection to raise to these exemp- 
tions. Even in these cases, however, vacancies are 
not to be filled without thorough examination. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is to prescribe the rules for 
such examination, subject to the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission, and the examination is to bé 
equal to that provided by the Commission for similar 
places. Even where the list of exemptions has been 
extended, therefore, the bars are not let down, and 
incompetent persons will find it no easier to get in. 

But this is by no means the important part of the 
President’s order. He has extended the classified list 
by including all custom-houses hitherto exempted 
The number of places in this list is not considerable; 
but it is an extension, and completes what was begun 
by President Cleveland. It is an advance for the 
reform, showing that in the President’s mind the sys- 
tem is a sound system and must be maintained and 
extended. 

More important still, the order goes much further 
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and lays down a rule, the importance of which can 
hardly be overestimated. It was the theory of the 
earlier reformers that if the front door was well 
guarded the back door would take care of itself. In 
practice, however, it has been clearly shown that the 
power of removal, which the law allows to heads of 
departments, may be so exercised as to violate the 
spirit of the law. Examples of this are not difficult 
to find in all the Administrations since the Civil 
Service Commission was created. Men of experience 
and proved competency, occupying places of responsi- 
bility, have been removed and new and unfit men ap- 
pointed as their successors. This not only affects 
the permanency of the service, which the new system 
was designed to secure, but also interferes with the 
regular process of promotion, which is an important 
feature. The order of the President makes such 
abuses hereafter practically impossible. Reformers 
hold that the power of removal must not be taken 
away from the heads of departments. It is neces- 
sary for the good of the service. What the Presi- 
dent has done is to prohibit removals except 
for cause, the cause to be stated in _ writ- 
ing’ and the person affected to have an oppor- 
tunity to file his answer. Of course, the decision 
as to whether the answer is sufficient must rest with 
the officer having the power of removal; but the new 
rule will prevent those changes which have done dis- 
credit to the administration of some of the depart- 
ments, and have been almost of a scandalous nature. 
The employés of the Government in the classified list 
will now feel that they are protected against secret 
maneuvers in the interest of partisans. A right of 
vast importance to them is secured by the new 
order, and another element of stability and of protec- 
tion to the classified service is introduced. 

The President is to be honored for his fidelity to 
civil service reform. What he has just done is in 
harmony with his record, which is admirably clear, 
and fully redeems his promises. With so much to 
discourage friends of the reform in State and municipal 
administrations, the President’s order comes to them 
as the triumphant notes of a splendid victory. 





The Great Teaching Profession. 


THE series of articles which we have provided for 
this our Education Number, is confessedly and de- 
signedly promiscuous. We have not wished to take 
any division of pedagogy, or any one question raised 
in it, and devote our issue to that topic. Our pur- 
pose has been a broader one. We have desired that 
the range of topics in the great field of education 
should be so wide that the articles should interest 
even those who are laymen and at the same time be 
helpful to professed teachers. Accordingly, the dis- 
cussion ranges from the highest university to the low- 
est primary school, and from the ruder beginnings of 
the teacher’s art to its last and finished product in 
the public school and college. 

It would be impossible to provide the worthiest 
and most timely series of discussions without seeking 
some of the choicest papers that were read before the 
American Educational Convention in Detroit last 
month. Accordingly, Mr. Meredith’s article opens 
up two of the principal topics there considered. The 
first half of an important paper there read by Com 
missioner Harris, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, we give this week. If it seems somewhat 
abstruse and philosophical, yet the ethical character 
of Goethe’s Faust, which it discusses, is worthy the 
study of every Jover of literature as well as of every 
teacher. The twopapers by Professors Ormond and 
Swain offer a fine contrast between the two current 
theories of the University, one telling us what Prince- 
ton, evolved out of an old classical college, desires to 
do; and the other what are the aims of Leland Stan- 
ford University, with no history behind it, and 
molded after the very latest ideas of the closing cen- 
tury. These two articles the authors have consented 
to give us in a briefer form than that which they 
read at Detroit. 

A fine description is given by Lester Hemment of 
the eight colleges for women. Of course no attempt 
is made to offer any selection between them, but the 
writer has tried accurately to characterize their pe- 
culiar excellences. Weare indebted to Mr. Theodore 
Stanton foran admirable ~ésumé of European opinion 
upon the education of women. 

But quite as much attention should be given to our 
public schools. The legislation of the past year has 
been very carefully summarized by A. T. Smith, of 
the Bureau of Education; Professor MacDonald gives 
the results of a careful study of the practical working 
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of the common schools in country districts; Mr. 
Reinhart opens a topic of immense importance in the 
training of children from their earliest years in the 
appreciation of good literature. We would like to 
see the day when nothing but the very choicest 
literature, no matter how familiar, in prose and 
poetry, shall be used for school readers. The same 
topic is touched upon by Isabella G. Oakley, who 
also exposes the very serious danger which comes 
from silent recitations, by which the pupil fails to cul- 
tivate clear articulation. 

We would not have the article by Charlotte M. 
Holloway, long as it is, a line shorter. The reader 
will be delighted with the description there given of 
a pedagog of the olden time, and he may wonder 
how it was that such training produced such fine re- 
sults, And no less interesting will be found the de- 
scription by ex-President Ballantine of a boys’ school 
of the present day in Athens. 

As one looks over this wide field he is impressed by 
the fact that even yet the methods of education are 
by no means settled. A great deal of path-breaking 
work is now being done. The high school is not yet 
co-ordinated to the college; teachers do not agree as 
to the courses of study, nor even as to methods; 
they have not settled it whether the Humanities are 
central in education or whether Sciences are co-ordi- 
nate or superior; nor are our institutions of learning 
properly supported or endowed. In the southern 
half of the country public education is in a fearful- 
ly backward state, and the same is true of the col- 
leges. President Thwing calls fit attention to a new 
method in endowment. Great gifts may yet be ex- 
pected from men of great wealth, and they will be 
needed. But it is the men more than the money, the 
great teachers, for whom we lift our vows. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher is the great factor in 
education. 





The Attitude of Japan. 


IN the opinion of a portion of both the English and 
American press, Japan is prepared to resist to the 
utmost the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States. A large crop of warlike rumors has grown 
up on both sides of the Atlantic, evidently out of a 
single seed—namely, English and American opposi- 
tion to the proposed annexation. There is nothing 
in the diplomatic correspondence so far that gives 
any ground for apprehension of war. The last note 
addressed to our Secretary of State on behalf of Japan 
contains not a single sentence inconsistent with a 
peaceful settlement of the questions raised, on the 
basis of annexation. 

We assume that the treaty now in the hands of the 
Senate will be approved and ratified next winter. To 
refuse to give it favorable consideration because of 
the fears of war which alarmists have conjured up, 
would be a foolish and utterly unnecessary abnegation 
of the rights of our Government. Japan’s protest 
against annexation is due to the absence from the 
treaty of any article confirming such rights as it may 
have in the Islands. One of the phrases which the 
newspapers have selected from Minister Hoshi’s let- 
ter as indicating the possibility, if not the probability, 
of an ultimate conflict, is that Japan ‘‘cannot antici- 
pate without apprehension the consequences’’ which 
would follow the extinction of Hawaiian sovereignty. 
This seems serious, but it is not what the complete 
sentence says and means. The whole sentence is as 

follows: 

‘‘The Imperial Government recognizes it as a well- 
established principle of international law that the com- 
pletion of annexation would render the treaties and con- 
ventions at present existing between Japan and Hawaii 
voidable, either at the option of Japan or the United 
States; but they cannot anticipate without apprehension 
the consequences, whether direct or indirect, which 
would follow the practical consummation of the theory 
that annexation, tfso facto, means the immediate termi- 
nation of those treaties and conventions and the conse- 


quent cessation for the future of the privileges granted 
thereunder.” 


Japan is troubled because of the ‘‘ absence of satisfac- 
tory conventional stipulations for the protection of 
her rights and the interests of her people.” It is per- 
fectly natural that she should enter her protest under 
these circumstances; and we do not for a moment 
believe that our Government will fail, in case of an- 
nexation, to do full justice to her claims. 

Japan has been credited with the desire of making 
the archipelago Japanese territory. Minister Hoshi 
explicitly denies any such design, and acknowledges 
without reserve the predominant influence of the 
United States over the Islands. Furthermore, 
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Marquis Ito, formerly Prime Minister of Japan, now in 
Europe, declares that his Government is simply seek- 
ing to protect its interests in Hawaii and does not 
propose to proceed in ‘‘ other than a diplomatic way.”’ 
The report of warlike intentions he pronounces ab- 
surd, 

There is no question that Japan has important in- 
terests in Hawaii, and herclaims against the Hawaiian 
Government for the alleged violation of treaty rights 
seem to rest on a sufficient basis. These she has 
agreed to submit to arbitration. This proves her 
confidence in the justice of her contentions. These 
questions it is to be hoped, will be settled before 
annexation isaccomplished. After annexation Japan 
must deal with us, and she will find us disposed to 
the thing that is right. 

As to our right to annex there can hardly be a ques- 
tion. Japan admits the sovereignty of the Hawaiian 
Islands and our ‘‘ predominant influence.” The 
Hawaiian Islands havea right to offer themselves for 
annexation to the United States. We have the right 
to consider the offer and accept the offer if we think 
best. Wedo not desire war; but we ought to be far 
enough from fear of war to consider calmly and judi- 
cially whether we want annexation or not. 


AN old and well-discussed question is raised by the 
attitude of Police Commissioner Grant, of this city, 
toward the police methods of getting evidence against 
disorderly houses. Mr. Grant wants this method abol- 
ished because he thinks it is ‘‘ degrading and demoral- 
izing.”’ He assumes that the police in doing this work 
act as spies, and not only induce vile people to commit 
immoralities, but commit immoralities themselves. His 
colleagues indignantly deny that this is true; but Mr. 
Grant insists that he was brought up as a gentleman, 
refuses to approve the bills presented for this work, 
and resigns peremptorily. President Moss points out, 
what should be evident to everybody, that disorderly 
houses would overrun the city if the law were not en- 
forced; that the courts will not act without direct evi- 
dence; that direct evidence cannot be had unless some- 
body seeks it; and that this must be the duty of the po- 
lice. He denies that they are required to commit, or 
do commit immorality. Mr. Grant is applauded as a 
hero by a certain class of people, and by a portion of 
the press, and they make a great parade of virtue. [If 
they could have their way social vice would have little 
reason to fear the law. It is, of course, secret. The 
police may be morally certain that certain houses are 
disorderly houses, but they cannot suppress them un- 
less they can bring proof as to their character in acourt 
of justice. It is nonsense to say that they induce im- 
morality.. Immorality is the constant business of the 
disorderly class, and they are always seeking safe op- 
portunities. The detective puts on disguise, goes 
among them, and in ignorance of his true character 
they offer to break the law. He. does not try to tempt 
them. Whena watchman sees burglars enter a bank 
and delays arrest until they are at work on the safe, he. 
does not induce them to commit crime. He catches 
them atit. Habitual crime is shrewd and secret. It 
studies to elude and deceive the law. The guardians 
of the law have a perfeet right to put on disguises, and 
by a method of deceit take it red-handed. It is, we can 
well believe, a disagreeable task, but it is nevertheless 
a plain duty. 


WE are compelled to say that our conscience and our 
best intelligence go with those who grieve that the 
Princeton Inn, built under the auspices of Princeton 
University, and for the convenience of visitors to it and 
owned by wealthy alumni, should propose to open a 
bar, and we consider it no honor to the university that 
Professors Shields, Rockwood and Marquand and two 
other professors’ wives who are landholders have sign- 
ed the petition for a license. Wedo not wish tobe nar- 
row or sanctimonious on such a matter; neither do we 
wish to judge those who believe that their Christian 
liberty allows them to drink beer or wine; but it isa 
very serious thing for an institution for the education 
of the young to take pains to provide conveniences that 
will be surely taken advantage of for the cultivation by 
the students of very dangerous habits. The Smiley 
brothers have taught us that popular and profitable sum- 
mer hotels can be run without a bar; why not an inn 
provided especially for the accommodation of the fathers 
and mothers and sisters of the students? We blamed a 
Benedictine Abbey for selling beer; we cannot hold old 
Princeton College free of guilt for doing that over a 
counter and by the glass which the abbey did from a 
cart and by the keg. 


WE are not aware that anybody is championing what 
the opponents of the annexation of Hawaii call the 
‘‘missionary’’ argument. Yet the most vigorous, not 
to say virulent, opponent of annexation in this city, 
declares that the ‘‘ missionary’’ argument for annexa- 
tion is ‘‘ seriously and honestly urged by many worthy 
people.’’ We do not know of any “ missionary ’’ argu- 
ment beyond the consideration that civilization of the 
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American type was carried to the Hawaiian Islands by 
missionaries, and that their grandchildren, native 
Hawaiians, are leaders in the movement for annexation, 
Our contemporary says: 

“That war with Japan into which so many reckless 

newspapers and public men are eager to hurry us would 
wipe out Christian missions in Japan in-a month. It would 
also imperil and weaken missionary enterprises throughout 
the whole Orient. This aspect of the matter makes the in- 
difference of the friends of missions, in the face ot Jingo 
antics, inexplicable. While they are planning vast chari- 
table and philanthropic schemes for the good of foreigners, 
the Jingoes are preparing to slaughter foreigners whole- 
sale, and frustrate in one day the beneficent intentions of 
missionaries and philanthropists.”’ 
The enemies of annexation are greatly troubled by the 
fact that the ‘“‘ missionary ”’ element, which they are al- 
ways sneering at, favors annexation; and they do not 
hesitate to charge them with dishonesty and stupidity. 
But such a characteristic paragraph as the above invites 
analysis. We know ofno public men that wish to hurry 
us into a war with Japan or that believe there is any 
danger of such a war. The ‘‘missionary’’ element 
that wants annexation have a pretty sharp eye as to 
what would ‘‘ imperil and weaken missionary enter- 
prise.’’ As to the ‘‘ Jingoes”’ ‘‘ preparing to slaughter 
foreigners wholesale’’ and ‘‘ wipe out Christian mis- 
sions in Japan in a month,” that is simply reckless non- 
sense, 


WE willingly publish this note addressed to us by 
YH. L. Wayland, D.D.: 

Some critics have assumed that there is an inconsistency 
between the action of the Corporation of Brown University 
and the time-honored Baptist doctrine of religious liberty. 
What was the action of the corporation? It consisted in 
appointing three gentlemen as a Committee ‘“ to confer 
with the President on the interests of the university ’’— 
certainly a most harmless action, in which it requires very 
keen vision to see any violation of anything. 

But suppose that the Corporation had gone further and 
had respectfully requested the President to withhold 
his public utterances in favor of free silver coinage ? 
Would there in this have been any violation of religious 
liberty? The Baptist position is that a man has a right to 
hold and to proclaim his religious opinions without any 
forcible restraint on the part of the civil magistrate. It does 
not follow that a Baptist church or a Baptist association 
has no right to adopt a creed and to withdraw its 
fellowship from*any one who ceases to hold the creed, 
or who violates any of the conditions on which fellow- 
ship is based. It does not follow that the corporation 
of a college has, noright to request the president or a pro- 
fessor to abstain from utterances which are regarded as 
contrary to the principles of commercial honesty; as tend- 
ing toward repudiation; as economically unsound; as 
threatening disaster to the community, and as alienating 
the best friends of the college. 


Dr. Wayland is, in his own right and by descent, a 
high authority in Baptist matters; but we had fondly 
hoped that, while the religious liberty defended by 
the Baptists in the seventeenth century was against 
‘forcible restraint on the part of the civil magistrate,” 
the sense of the term had been somewhat widened in 
nearly three centuries. We accept what Dr. Wayland 
says as tothe rights of a college corporation, but in the 
case of Brown University the committee were careful to 
exclude all the considerations mentioned and rested 
only on a financial one. That the ‘‘ best friends of the 
college” were not ‘‘alienated”’ has been made clear to 
us by letters received, and can be judged from The 
Examiner, the leading Baptist paper in the country, 
which declares that the only thing the trustees can 
properly dois to ask President Andrews to withdraw 
his resignation. 


Amonc the honored visitors to the Queen’s Jubilee 
was Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand. An in- 
terview with Mrs. Seddon, while they were in London, 
is interesting as giving her opinions of the success of 
woman suffrage in that colony. Mrs. Seddon was her- 
self opposed to woman suffrage, and it was not until after 
it had been adopted and approved by experience that 
she changed her mind. The votes of women have for 
two elections aided in keeping in power the Liberal 
Party, which gave them the ballot. Mrs. Seddon says 
that there has been no disturbance or unpleasantness of 
any sort atthe polls, no discord of family heard of, and 
no attempt on the part of priests or ministers to manip- 
ulate the women’s vote. Those formerly opposed to 
woman suffrage are now eager to record their votes, 
and women attend political meetings as well as men. 
They ask questions of candidates, make speeches, move 
resolutions, etc., and the majority of them are temper- 
ance advocates. This experience may well be com- 
mended to the majority of the English House of Com- 
mons, who were willing to pass the Woman Suffrage bill 
for the first reading, but prolonged a perfunctory dis- 
cussion on a bill having to do with a miserable, dis- 
agreeable subject of parasitic pests in order to avoid 
being called upon to say Ay or No on the question of 
making any further progress with the bill. Members 
of Parliament have constantly encouraged the political 
activity of women in electoral campaigns, but are not 
willing to have the question of their suffrage come to a 
decisive vote. 
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WE give this week a facsimile of the first of the two 
pages of the Logia fragment, made from a photograph. 
In comparing it with the Greek text published last week 
the reader will observe that some spellings, peculiar to 
the time, are corrected in the Greek given by us. The 
original papyrus would show traces of letters that do 
not appear on the photograph. Of the comments, thus 
far published, beyond what have appeared in THE In- 
DEPENDENT, we have occasion to call attention only to 
those in the London Guardian. That paper suggests 
that the common link between these Logia is the sepa- 
ration between the disciples and the world, in a true Sab- 
bath-keeping, in a thirst for righteousness, in the con- 
stant presence of Christ“even in the stones and wood of 
the “desert, in their not being accepted in their own 
country, and in the security of the Church of Christ, 
whose light cannot be hid. H.C. Leonard writes to 
The’ Guardian that these Logia may have been 
collected by Tatian, who was one of the dealers 
of the Encratite sect, who abstained from meat and 
wine. and!renounced marriage. In his only work, 
besides the 'Diatessaron, that has come down to 
us, the ‘‘ Address to the Greeks,” he says, ‘‘ Died 
to the world, repudiating the madness of it,” 
which is inline with the second Logion ‘‘ Except ye fast 
to the world ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of 
God.”” That Logion continues, ‘‘ Except ye keep the 
Sabbath ye shall not see the Father.” Tatian was a 
disciple of Justin Martyr, who writes: ‘‘The new law re- 


quires you to keep a perpetual Sabbath. 


Those 
who repent of their sins have kept the sweet and true 


Sabbath of God.’’ Tatian was so pronounced a tee- 
totaler that he used water instead of wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, and to himthe Logion ‘‘I found all men drunk- 
en” would seem attractive. In Logion 5 we have: 
‘* Wherever there is one alone 1 am with him.” 
This variation appears in Ephraem Syrus, whose Com- 
mentary was based on Tatian’s Diatessaron. In the 
Ephraem Fragments we read: ‘‘ Where one is, there I 
also am, and where two are, there will I also be.’’ Mr. 
Leonard thinks that the collection may be a part of one 
of Tatian’s lost works, such as that ‘*‘ On Perfection Ac- 
cording to the Savior,” or may be a separate collection 
made by him in the course of the studies which resulted 
in the Diatessaron. 





Amonc all the multitude of denominational colleges 
in the United States not one belonging to the Roman 
Catholics is confined to the regular four years’ cur- 
riculum. They have hundreds of so-called col- 
leges, but not one ‘that is restricted to the four 
years’ course with a standard for entrance, progress 
and graduating. Not one of the Catholic colleges is en- 
dowed. They are taught by members of religious 
orders and depend wholly upon their fees, and can afford 
to decline no one that applies for admission, and can 


drop no pupil for dulness or failure. The majority of 


their students are often in the sub-freshman ranks, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Catholic education is strong in primary parochial 
schools, but beyond that scarce anything is provided 
free. We believe there are but two free Catholic acade- 
mies in the United States which might be compared to 
our public high schools—one in Philadelphia and one in 
Omaha. Wesuppose the reason why academies or real 
colleges are not provided is that they are not really 
needed. The training which Catholics obtain in insti- 
tutions where they meet and compete with students of 
other Christian faiths is seen to give the best results, 
and so the Catholic child goes with its neighbors to the 
high school and to the college. 


...-We doubt not that many of our subscribers make 
TuE INDEPENDENT go over as considerable a round of 
usefulness as does one of them who writes us from 
Brooklyn. After enthusiastic expressions of apprecia- 
tion, the writer adds: 

For many years, without the omission of a single week, I 

have sent it (after our own family were through reading 
it) to a worthy clergyman among the mountains of New 
Hampshire, to whom it comes as a boon and blessing. He 
then passes it on to a brother minister who has little read- 
ing matter and who looks forward eagerly to the coming of 
THE INDEPENDENT. And even then, I may venture to say, 
the mission of the paper does not end. 
We like to have the paper given to those who cannot 
afford to take it, but we are most troubled when some 
poor minister, or minister’s widow, wants to pay for 
Tue INDEPENDENT with an article good enough, per- 
haps, but which we cannot print. 
We have to tell all our would-be 
contributors that we are glad to see 
their communications, but we have to 
decline them if we possibly can. 


..-Itis hard for our English friends 
to catch up with the improved spell- 
ings which have been generally 
adopted in the United States; and 
we find that books printed in this 
country sold from the same plates 
by English publishers are criticised 
for these spellings, and also for the 
way that many words are divided ; 
such as sac-raments, ref-ormation, dep- 
utation, and the like. One learned 
English paper says that ‘‘these are 
blemishes which should not be found 
in any English book wherever print- 
ed.” But they are not blemishes; 
they are simply correct divisions of 
the words according to pronuncia- 
tion. Englishmen may say sa-cra- 
ments, but they do not say re-forma- 
tion or de-putation. The derivation of 
a word is often contradicted by its 
pronunciation, and it is the pronun- 
ciation and not the derivation which 
must control the division of words 
into syllables. 


....Much criticism has been di- 
rected against the Board of Regents 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege for the dismission of its presi- 
dent and half its faculty. The insti- 
tution has now been thoroughly re- 
organized, and, we are bound to say, 
in a way that gives promise that 
there shall be at least no letting 
down of the scientific quality of the 
instruction given. The new profess- 
orsare well trained men and women, 
some of them of a wide reputation. 
The president is Thomas E. Will, Professor Bemis 
takes the chair of Economic Science, and Mrs. Helen 
Campbell that of Household Economics. Prof. Frank 
Parsons, who has charge of History and Critical Sci- 
ence, is a writer on questions of law and polical econo- 
my and has achieved a high rank. 


....Senator Teller asserted in almost the last session 
of the Senate, ‘‘ on the authority of a professor at Ox- 
ford,’’ that ‘‘ there is not a big college in Europe that 
does not have one or more professors who are to-day 
teaching the economic doctrines that President Andrews 
holds.’’ The doctrine, as we understand it, which led 
to President Andrews’s resignation was, that the Unit- 
ed States safely could and ought alone, waiting for no 
other country, to enter on the. policy of the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. We do 
not believe that a professor can be named in a single 
European University who would defend that position. 
President Francis A. Walker’s bimetallism was of a very 
different quality. E 


....The public will hardly criticise the action of the 


Legislature of Pennsylvania in making and of Governor 
Hastings in approving an appropriaticn of $150,000 for the 
relief of Lehigh University. The university has done 
admirable work, especially in technological education, 
and has suffered severely by the failure of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to pay dividends on the endowment of 
$1,500,000 invested in its stock, left to it by Asa Pack- 
er. A thousand students have been educated in Lehigh 
University free of cost. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
German Catholic Congresses in America. 


BY ARTHUR PREYSS, M,A., 


Epitor AND PusBLisHER oF THE St. Louis * Review.” 


WE must distinguish between general and State con- 
ventions of the German-speaking Catholics in America. 
The former originated some ten years ago. They 
are modeled after those congresses that have for over 
forty years been annually held in the larger towns, 
alternately, of the German fatherland, contributing so 
much to the bringing about of that condition of affairs 
which caused the bishops of the United States to ex- 
claim to the bishops, clergy and Catholic people of 
Germany, in the words of St. Paul: ‘‘ You are made a 
spectacle toangels and men!” 

“To transmit into the New World the enthusiasm which 
German-American priests and laymen had imbibed by per- 
sonal presence at the congresses of their old homes, or by 
reading the descriptions of their proceedings, to attain the 
same-ends by use of the same means in this country—this 
was the object in view of those men who called together 
first the members of the society of German priests, and 
also the laymen who speak the German language, to the 
American Catholic congresses.”—Mgr. J. SCHROEDER, in 
the Catholic World, November, 1890. 

Hitherto such general Congresses have been held, at 
first annually, now bi-annually, in the following cities: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Buffalo, etc. 

The German Catholic State conventions are of more 
recent origin. They are meetings of the united German 
Catholic societies of the different States, each branch 
society being represented by one or more delegates. 
General mass meetings are as a rule connected with 
these Congresses. State conventions are now regularly 
held in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, etc. 

The purpose of these meetings is clearly defined in 
last year’s resolutions of the Pennsylvania Congress, 
adopted at the suggestion of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Schroeder. There it was stated that the chief aim of 
all German Catholic conventions, general and State 
alike, is ‘‘ to promote the open and candid profession of 
our faith and the determined and universal practice of 
its principles.”” The Pittsburg Congress declared: 

‘*We unite because the Holy Father has so often and 
so impressively commended Catholic associations and con- 
ventions; because, moreover, these associations and con- 
ventions serve to inspire a new love for, and a vigorous de- 
votion to, our holy religion; because they unite the efforts 
of individuals and thus multiply our ability to repel all 
attacks on the Catholic faith and liberty.” 

The chief note of these conventions was early sound- 
ed as follows, inthe words of St. Pacianus: ‘‘ Christianus 
mihi nomen, Catholicus cognomen."’ 
clared: 


Hence they de- 


“We seek no place apart or privileges of any kind at the 
expense of our brethren of other tongues. All we want is 
to persevere faithfully on the post assigned to us by Provi- 
dence in the one and only Church of God,in which the 
Holy Ghost has collected all people in the unity of faith.” 
And again: 

‘* The enemies, the only enemies whom we encourage and 
help each other to combat, are the enemies of our holy re- 
ligion, the enemies of Christ’s holy Church. 

‘‘ As Catholic we stand up for the preservation of our 
mother-tongue ; as Americans we demand for us and for 
others the religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution; 
we shall defend it in every sphere, particularly against the 
Agron. 

The spirit of the German Catholic conventions in 
America, State and general, may be gathered: 

I. From the fact that they have been and are held 
with the blessing of the Pope and under the patronage 
of the bishops. 

II. From the speeches delivered. 

III. From the resolutions passed. 

Both the speeches and the resolutions are permeated 
with loyalty and devotion to the Holy See. In the 
words of this year’s Pottsville Congress, the German 
American Catholics ‘‘ believe what Rome believes, con- 
demn what Rome condemns, tolerate what Rome toler- 
ates.”” Ateach and every one of their conventions, 


‘without a single exception, the German Catholics have 


declared loudly and clearly that they will never cease to 
protest against the spoliation of the Holy See. At well- 
nigh every congress since the establishment of the 
Apostolic Delegation, they have tendered the Delegate 
the expression of their ‘‘sincere veneration and re- 
spect.” 

The German-American Catholics have always been 
impressed in a special manner by the importance and 
necessity of three things, incessantly recommended by 
the present gloriously reigning Pontiff, viz.: 1, Cath- 
olic schools; 2, Catholic societies, and 3, the Catholic 
press. In the language of the Pittsburg Congress of 
1896: 

“Our State conventions would fail in their duty if they 
would not insist upon and promote the fulfilment of these 
three Catholic duties to the best of their ability, especially 
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in view of the dangers which threaten the Catholics of this 
country from godless schools, secret societies, and the anti- 
religious as well as the so-called secular press.” 


Hence they have testified again and again in their 
meetings that they cherish the Catholic parochial 
schools instituted by’ the Baltimore Council as the 
‘* apple of their eye’’; that itis their aim that ‘‘ none 
of our Catholic children shall attend a godless school,”’ 
because an education without religion is tantamount to 
gaining earthly advantages at the cost of eternal salva- 
tion. 

The German Catholic societies all over the land are 
flourishing; the very existence of these State conven- 
tions proves it; yet the Germansare not satisfied. They 
will not rest until ‘‘every Catholic man belongs not 
only not to a secret but to a good Catholic society.” 

The German Catholic press should not be judged by 
the extracts from the Katholisches Sonntagsblatt, of Chi- 
cago, which THE INDEPENDENT recently printed con- 
cerning the St. Cloud bishopric affair. The conduct of 
the Sonntagsblatt in this matter has been universally 
condemned in German Catholic circles, and its pugna- 
cious editor has been forced to resign. The German 
Catholics lcok upon their press as ‘‘a powerful means 
for the preservation of our mother-tongue and the true 
spirit of home life,’’ but above all as ‘‘ a watch-tower in 
the defense or the Catholic cause.” 

The conventions which are the subject of this paper 
are in no wise political meetings. Since, however, of 
late years, an effort has been made on the part of their 
“enemies to ‘‘carry religion into politics,” they use these 
meetings to strengthen the bond of union and to fur- 
ther the co-operation of Catholics also in political mat- 
ters. 

In this connection we may again be permitted to quote 
from the Pittsburg resolutions, which, in the language 
of one of the German Catholic organs, 

‘‘embody the views, principles and aspirations of the Ger- 
man Catholics of America in such a concise and lucid form 
as torender them virtually a platform.” . 

“In perfect harmony with the spirit of our holy Church 
we accept the religious liberty accorded to the divers 
religious denominations in this country. We hold 
our meetings on the strength of this liberty. We con- 
sider it a special means which every American Catholic 
is in duty bound to employ in the interest of his faith. As 
Catholic citizens of this country we solemnly declare that 
we consider the liberty of professing and practicing our 
religion as the greatest boon which the citizenship of the 
Republic accords us. As Catholic men we declare that we 
find .t the most honorable and most necessary duty of our 
manhood to defend fearlessly and unceasingly this the 
most important of ourliberties. We will manifest the sin- 
cerity of this our declaration in a special manner by com- 
bating, with all legitimate means, that sneaking sect 
which in our days, by raising the No-Popery cry, seeks to 
renew the fanatical hatred of Puritanism, and, under the 
mask of liberty and patriotism, attempts to stifle our free- 
dom of worship and to renew the religious tyranny of 
Henry VIII in this Republic. In the name of religion and 
liberty we, as Catholics and as citizens, solemnly protest 
against the revolutionary activity of this secret order, 
which, together with all true and loyal Americans ot every 
faith, we denounce as un-Christian and un-American con- 
spiracy against religion and liberty ” 


The following from the Pottsville resolutions, this 
year, is still more to the point: 


‘We German Catholics propose to find waysand means 
in our conventions to make our votes more telling and 
effectual. For this reason it is necessary to unite, to or- 
yanize and centralize our forces.” ; 


In conclusion, it is but just to say, that the German 
Catholic Central Society, which numbers over fifty 
thousand members in al! partsof the Union, has been a 
prime mover in all these conventions. 





THE net gain in members of the Evangelical 
Association for the past year is 1,695, the total being 
115,428. The net gain of the United Evangelical 
Church, as recently given in these columns, was 1,910, 
with a total of 57,028. The two branches have a com- 
bined membership of 172,456. 


....The Congregational Triennial National Council 
is to be held in Portland, Ore., in 1898; and the Com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. William M. Brooks, of 
Auburndale, Mass., is secretary, will be glad to receive 
suggestions as to whether it would be more convenient 
to have the meeting held in July or in September. 


....As information comes in with regard to the great 
earthquake in India, we realize how serious it was. 
The work of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists has suf- 
fered greatly in the loss of buildings and in the general 
distress among the congregations. It is estimated 
that the destruction in that section of Assam amounts 
to not less than $50,000. 


....-The annual celebration of St. Anne, at a French 
Catholic Church on the East Side, in this city, closed 
jast week. There was the usual number of attendants 
seeking the restoration of health and the usual number 
of claims that their prayer had been answered. by the 
power of the relic, which is said to be a part of the right 
wrist of the mother of the Virgin Mary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


....The question of Church reform in Italy has taken 
a new Start by the adoption by the Anglo-Continental 
Society of Count Campello, who is spoken of as the 
blshop-elect of the National Catholic Reform Church, 
of Italy. The movement is in many respects similar to 
that in Spain, assisted by Archbishop Plunkett, of Dub- 
lin, and naturally meets with the bitter opposition of 
the High Church papers. 


..--Commander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army 
is pushing his great colonization scheme, by which he 
proposes to take hundreds and thousands of the poor 
of our large cities to the unoccupied lands of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Southwestern Kansas, and 
make farmers of them. These lands are to be irrigated, 
and while he will begin in a small way, he expects to 
make as successful colonies as the Mormons have in 
Utah. 


....The advance in the popular sentiment in regard 
to temperance in England is illustrated by the support 
it is receiving fron Church dignitaries. Recently a let- 
ter signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of Chichester, has been 
sent to every clergymanin England, emphasizing the 
necessity of earnest work against intemperance, espe- 
cially by organized branches of the Church of England 
Temperance Society. 


....-Attention has been called of late to the large 
number of people in Southern California who use the 
the Spanish language and are in need of Evangelistic 
work. The Rev. A. B. Case, for some years a mission- 
ary of the American Board in Mexico, who removed to 
California on account of his health, has been carrying 
on an earnest work among them, and speaks of the great 
opportunity if only workers can be found. Similarly 
The Christian Standard speaks of the need among the 
Armenians in this country, among whom there is good 
opportunity for work,even beyond the extent to which 
assistance is given by the Congregational churches. 


....In response to the action of the General Confer- 
enceof the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1894, 
creating a Commission on Federation,the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Cleveland, in 
1896, ordered the appointment of a similar Commission. 
This Committee, under the presider.cy of Bishop Merrill, 
met recently in Chicago, and the chairman was directed 
to arrange, by correspondence, for a joint meeting of 
the commissions. It is expected that it will be held 
some time the coming winter. The object is to bring 
the two bodies into closer relations, secure co-operation 
as far as possible, and prevent rivalry in the same 
fields. 


....The Bible work in Russia is largely carried on by 
the Russian Bible Society through the assistance of the 
American Bible Society. Ina recent letter to the Soci- 
ety acknowledging the assistance of the past year, 
reference is made tothe very effective work in Siberia. 
The prisoners en route to their places of exile were met 
and supplied with Scriptures, in many instances greatly 
to their delight. The completion of the Siberian rail- 
way is looked forward to with great hope as making the 
Bible work much less expensive, more easy and more 
effective, During the sixteen years past 171,000 copies 
of the Scriptures have been distributed in Asiatic Russia 
through the assistance of the American Bible Society, 
while the number thus distributed in the whole Empire 
is over half a million. 


....The death, on August Ist, of Margaret Culbert- 
son, for a number of years superintendent of the Pres- 
byterian Mission Home for Chinese Girls, in San Fran- 
cisco, as the result of injuries received some years ago 
in the effort to rescue a girl from the dens of the city, 
calls attention to the peculiar dangers connected with 
that work. The workers have repeatedly been threat- 
ened, and have prosecuted their efforts under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. Within a few days the Chinese So- 
ciety of English ¢ducation has had notice that unless its 
efforts to prevent the importation of Chinese girls for 
immoral purposes shall cease, six of its prominent mem- 
bers will not live this month. The threatened men will 
receive extra protection from the police; but the Chi- 
nese high-binders care very little for that, and it may 
be that very severe measures will have to be taken in 
order to secure protection not merely for the girls but 
for those who desire to care for them. 


..+eIt has always been the case that relief carried on 
in such countries as Turkey, under the supervision of 
missionaries, has been assumed by some to be intended 
tor proselyting purposes. Such charges have been made, 
tho by very few persons, in regard to the care of the or- 
phans. In view of this, and to avoid all possible mis- 
apprehension, the missionaries at Constantinople have 
drawn up and published a statement as to the position 
that they hold. They affirm that all orphanages supported 
by funds in their hands must necessarily be entirely 
under their care and control, and there can be no outside 
interference or divided responsibility without injury. 


Inasmuch as the orphans come almost entirely to these. 


homes from the sphere of their own established scbools, 
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they apply the same general principles as in the past; 
the broadest of culture and instruction in the Bible as 
the authority common to all Christians but without sec- 
tarian or denominational instruction, carefully avoid- 
ing any discussion of questions which divide Christian 
Churches. Gregorian Armenians, whether clerical or 
lay, are earnestly invited and urged to visit the orphan- 
ages and make the fullest investigation. So far as re- 
ligious instruction is concerned, Gregorian instruction 
within the orphanages is not considered practicable; 
but children who desire to do so are permitted to attend 
services in the Gregorian churches, not merely on Sun- 
days but during week-days, and to receive any instruc- 
tion from Gregorian clergy that they may desire to give. 
While funds committed directly to the missionaries can- 
not be diverted to orphanages not under their care, mis- 
sionaries will gladly transfer to such orphanages any 
funds that may come to them designated for them. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for August 15th. 


ABSTAINING FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS.— 
1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ For none of us liveth to himself.’’— 
ROMANS I4: 7; 
NotTes.—‘‘ Mow concerning things sacrificed to idols.” 


-——Evidently this takes up a subject which they had 
suggested to him in a letter. Everybody in Corinth, 
except Christians and Jews, worshiped idols; and 
pretty much every animal killed for food had beenthus 
offered, a part being given to the idol and its priests, 
and the rest eaten at home at a feast, or sold in the 
shops. We know that we all have knowledge.’’—This 
is taken from their letter. They had probably said: 
‘There is a difference among us; some say it is par- 
taking in idolatry to eat of an animal that has first been 
thus offered; others say that we have full knowledge 
that these idols are nothing, that there are no gods, and 
that the offering to them cannot hurt the flesh.” 
‘* Knowledge puffeth up.’’—Like a bladder. ‘* Think- 
eth that he knoweth.’’—Mere knowledge, without love, is 
ignorance of the most important thing. It fosters con- 
ceit. ‘* Js known of him.’’—And so possesses the 
best knowledge. ** Noidol is anything.”’ 
intellectually right who say so. ‘We 

—For his purposes. ** Through whom areall things.’ 
—God created through Jesus Christ. ‘* Wethrough 
him.’’—Our salvation. ‘* Being used until now to 
the idol.”"—New converts from heathenism, who cannot 
quite get over their old superstition. ** Conscience 
being weak.’’—They feel as if they were recognizing the 
idol. 

Instruction.—It is hard for us to understand the dis- 
advantages of those brought up in vice or superstition. 
Wher they become Christians allowance must be made 
forthem. These heathen could not get over the idea 
that false gods were something. We are all affected by 
our early surroundings, and must make allowance for 
them in the case of others, not of ourselves. 

Nothing is more disagreeable than the conceit of half 
knowledge. Full knowledge, or what approaches it, is 
neverconceited. If you find a man boastful vou may 
be sure he is a fool. 

Knowledge is something, but love is everything. One 
that does not know the supreme value of love knows 
nothing as he oughtto know. Character is more valu- 
able, at least for the next world, than intelligence. The 
fear of God, that is wisdom. 

Paul was so full of charity, that he did not condemn 
those who differed from him in the Church, who were 
not ready to yield implicitly to his teaching that it 
was indifferent whether they ate things forbidden by 
Jewish law or not. He would rather yield to them if 
they were weak. 

The weak one, is he who ’s liable to fallinto sin, and 
give up the faith. For such no sacrifice is too great for 
love to make. For them Paul would sacrifice his liberty. 
The ‘weak in the faith are not those who insist on dom- 
ineering over other’s liberty. They are old and tried 
believers who are in no danger of apostatizing, not 
feeble lambs at all, and any tyranny by them over one’s 
faith may properly be resisted, even as Paul resisted 
such. ‘ 

People nowadays who put faith in signs and amulets 
and fetishes which they carry in their pockets, are like 
the half-heathen believers in Corinth. 

God does not care for meat and clothes and the out- 
ward paraphernalia of worship. What he cares for is 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Only those of sucha character have favor with him. 

The modern application of Paul’s principle is to alco- 
holic liquors. Many people can drink them and never 
be their slave. But if we drink and offer wines to our 
friends, some of them are likely to become drunkards. 
Almost every family has a relative who cannot safely 

















—They are 





unto him.’ 














drink. For their sake we ought to be willing to accept 
Paul’s noble vow. That gives the real reason for total 
abstinence. 
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Literature. 


The Education of Girls and Women in 
Great Britain.* 


TuIs book had in some sense an American origin, 
as it is the outcome of a project suggested at the 
International Congress of Education held at Chicago 
in 1893, in connection with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, to publish a great series of reports on the edu- 
cation of girls and women in all civilized countries. 
At the suggestion of Lady Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard Miss Bremner undertook the British report. 
When it was ready there were no funds to publish it 
with, and the author was left with her work on her 
hands. Nothing daunted, she proceeded to enlarge 
ner plans, double the amount of research which had 
been made for the report, and collected a mass of 
educational facts which have never been collected 
before, and which, in three hundred pages, let us into 
the inner life of the whole educational history of 
Great Britain. The volume before us is the result. 

Its avowed object is to trace the history of the 
education of girls and women in Great Britain. This 
point is never far out of sight; but it is quite impos- 
sible to develop it out of its natural and necessary 
comparative relations with the education of boys and 
of men. It is, however, quite outside of Miss Brem- 
ner’s intention to present this last side of the sub- 
ject with any completeness or to bring it into her 
work any further than is necessary to furnish a stand- 
ard to compare the education of girls and women 
with that of their brothers. 

The volume begins with a strong sketch of pre- 
reformation education in England, of the effect the 
Reformation had on popular education, and of the 
position in which it left the women and girls. 

Miss Bremner’s remarks on the reaction of the Eng- 
lish reformation will have to be read with care and 
some caution. She admits that it was different in 
Scotland, where John Knox, whom, by the way, she 
does not well understand, had his way and ‘provided 
a parish system for both the lads and the lassies ona 
broad nationa] basis. She admits, as well she may, 
that Luther’s plans for popular education were the 
noblest pioneering, and that in general, ‘‘it cannot 
fora moment be denied that with the Reformation 
lay the path of progress.’’ 

Still her book will have to be read very carefully 
not to leave an exaggerated impression of what Eng- 
lish girls and women got in the way of education 
from the old nunnery schools. It can hardly be 
maintained that ‘‘outside of the nunnery schools 
there existed no organized education for girls’’ 
(p. 2). We know that girls and boys were admitted 
to some of the London schools, and presumably to 
others, 

England reformed itself, as Miss Bremner says, in 
a more aristocratic and less democratic fashion than 
Scotland did. This accounts for a good deal of the 
difference in their schools for the people. There is, 
too, a great deal of truth in the statement that 

‘‘The destruction of the monasteries affected the 

sexes differently. The Dissolution found women quite 
unprepared and dealt their education such a severe blow 
that it is no exaggeration to say that it passed under a 
cloud for three hundred years. Boys lost something by 
the destruction of the monasteries; girls lost every- 
thing.”’ 
Unfortunately, that ‘‘ everything’’ which the girls 
lost was not so much as Miss Bremner’s remarks 
would lead an incautious reader to suppose. They 
gained more than they lost in the destruction of celi- 
bate life and the development of the English home, 
which, in that day, far more than it can be now, was 
a real technical school for the girls as truly as the 
ideas on which it was founded were their emancipa- 
tion. : 

The only point we care to press in this matter is 
that the nearest approach to the idea of universal 
education for the whole population was made in the 
Reformed countries and was the outgrowth of the 
Reformation. England lagged in her reformation 
and her education. The point made by Miss Brem- 
ner that her reformation came from the upper classes 

and was managed by the upper classes in their own 
way and for their own interest had much to do with 
it. The universities profited by the spoliation of the 
monasteries and for the simple reason that in England 
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neither Luther’s view nor Knox’s radical scheme of 
national education prevailed, but the old notion, which 
had flourished under the Roman Catholic Church, 
that education was for the clever, who are destined 
to some public life. ; 

The actual development of the modern system of 
education for girls and women in England is a subject 
with which Miss Bremner is more familiar; with which, 
indeed, we may say, dropping the comparative relation, 
she is entirely familiar. Nothing is more striking in 
her review of this subject than the conclusion it 
reaches as to what popular education suffered in Eng- 
land from the defeat of the Puritans. For two hun- 
dred years the education of the people was in the 
hands of the Church, which at the end of that period 
had to show for its work only a meager roll of 700 
parish schools. Late in the seventeenth century the 
reproach and danger of the situation began to be 
felt, and the efforts which then began to be made 
told on the elementary or primary schools, in their 
improvement, the rise of more schools and better 
schools, the training of the teachers. The impulse 
to the movement was given by private effort and or- 
ganized societies, whose vigor, efficiency and great 
number, as described in this volume, make a striking 
impression of the condition of the primary English 
schools even as late as the middle of the present cen- 
tury. In the thirty years following 1830 sixty of these 
voluntary societies arose in London alone. Up to 
1870 all that was done by the Education Department 
was done by the moral force of recommendation and 
not by force of law. In 1870, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Ministry, Mr. Foster's Educational Bill was 
passed. In 1880 education became compulsory. The 
same act forbad the employment of children under 
ten years of age. In 1891 education was declared 
free, and parents were authorized to demand free 
places in elementary schools for their children of 
both sexes. 

England has indeed been slow in reaching this 
point; but her primaries are now substantially on the 
same free basis as our own, and the returns for 1895, 
published in Miss Bremner’s volume, indicate that 
more girls are in attendance than boys. It is a very 
striking indication of the relatively good moral and 
sanitary condition of England that her child popula- 
tion, as compared, for instance, with France, is very 
large, standing to the whole population in the ratio of 
7.5 to 29.7. 

It is, however, in the secondary schools and in 
their freedom to avail themselves of the best oppor- 
tunities for higher and technical education, that girls 
and women in England still find themselves at a dis- 
advantage as compared with their own brothers. It 
is difficult to say exactly what difference there is in 
those departments between young women’s oppor- 
tunities in England and this country. Miss Brem- 
ner’s book does not makethe comparison. She states 
the facts as to Great Britain, and leaves us to con- 
clude that as far as the opportunities of women in 
the secondary schools, and their relations to the uni- 
versities, to the technical schools, and the highest 
education given to any class of students in the coun- 
try are concerned, the situation in the two countries 
is much the same. 

These are the departments or grades of educational 
work to which the attention of persons interested in 
the higher education of women is now directed both 
in England and in this country. In some respects 
the English Government has been able to aid this 
work by means of its system of grants more than has 
been found possible inthis country. The relation of 
the State to the public schools is not so uniform nor 
so direct there as itis here. The religious question 
has received a very different solution. The public 
schools in this country, directly supported and con- 
trolled by the State, carry secondary education, and, 
in some branches, technical education, further than 
is attempted in the same class of schools in England. 
The endowed institutions, and even the universities, 
stand in much closer relations to the State than they 
do with us, and comparisons at these points become 
difficult. 

In the old English endowed grammar schools the 
girls’ share remains problematical, tho the Royal 
Schools Inquiry Commission of 1865-’67, which marks 
an epoch in the history of English secondary educa- 
tion, was friendly. Oxford opened its examinations to 
girls in 1870; Cambridge had already done the same. 
In 1895, of the 13,387 Cambridge candidates 5,642 
were girls. There has been great progress in the ad- 


mission of girls to share in the benefits of endowed 
New endowments have been opened to 


schools, 
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them. Large funds, formerly withheld, have become 
available. Noble institutions have been founded like 
Girton, Newnham, Queen Margaret’s at Glasgow, 
the Royal Holloway College, built in 1887 on a scale 
of unparalleled magnificence, and many others. The 
general advance in provision for the secondary higher 
and technical education of women, and the waking 
up of the British public to the subject, has been so 
great that Mrs. William Grey, as quoted by Miss 
Bremner, was able to write to Miss Mary Buss, the 
pioneer founder of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls: ‘‘ There is now no such thing as a 
‘Woman’s Education question’ apart from that of 
education generally.’’ 

Careful readers of Miss Bremner’s volume, and es- 
pecially of its accurate detailed reports, will probably 
feel as we do, that there is some anticipative exulta- 
tion in this statement, as there certainly would be if 
it were applied to the condition of the movement in 
this country. As far as principles go, and women’s 
right to an education as far advanced in technical de- 
velopment and as rigorous as their brothers enjoy are 
concerned, the girls have already won, and the debate 
must be regarded as closed, even more distinctly in 
England than it is in thiscountry. 

It is extremely difficult to do full justice in a no- 
tice like this to such a book as Miss Bremner’s and in- 
dicate its many and great merits or the points we would , 
wish to have corrected. The impression which it 
makes above all others is of great fulness, thorough- 
ness, and command of critical details. It is just the 
book for readers who wish to know how this matter 
stands in England, exactly what the friends of the 
movement for the full and free education of girls and 
women have had tocontend with, and how they have 
fared in their great contention. 





Some Recent Greek Text-Books. 


HoMEr’s ILIAD: A Commentary, by Denton J. Snider 
(The Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis), is the first ina 
projected series devoted to the literary Bibles of Euro- 
pean nations. The same qualities which have marked 
Mr. Snider’s previous work in literary criticism appear 
here, as also the pleasing enthusiasm of his lectures on 
the Greek people and their country, ‘‘A Walk in 
Hellas.’’ Mr. Snider.does not touch the puzzling prob- 
lems which are usually grouped under the term ‘‘ Ho- 
meric Question.” His position, as stated in the terms 
of his creed, is: ‘‘I believe in the unity of Homer, in 
the unity of the Upper World, in the unity of the Lower 
World, in the unity of the two together, and supremely 
in the unity of the poem which images all these unities.” 
This, he says, is the creed of the ‘‘ genuine Homeric 
scholar which he will repeat, after reading some hostile, 
discordant book, with tenfold emphasis.’’ His aim in 
his Commentary is stated with equal clearness on page 
114. 

‘We shall nowattempt tocontemplate these ancient po- 
ems in their true place at the fountain-head of Universal Lit- 
erature. Our commentary is to be not philological, not alle- 
gorical, not literary in the more common sense of the word. 
We seek to unfold the spirit of Homer, his eternal element as 
manifested in his temporal wrappage. What he gives us as 
particular, we are to behold as universal,even when this 
reaches beyond the immediate ken of the Poet. 

Unless we read into Homer more profound meanings than 
Homer ever knew of, we understand but little of the 


_ poet.’’ 


The underlying principle in his analysis is this: ‘‘ The 
Iliad is a series of dualisms, beginning with that deep- 
est one of all, the dualism between the human and 
divine.’’ So he finds a double cycle of wrath and 
reconciliation, a scission into two worlds, Lower and 
Upper, a scission of each world into two parties, anda 
further scission of each of these parties into two fac- 
tions. Finally, there is a scission in the person of 
Zeus into the two sides of his nature, which dualism is 
at last united into the one supreme, personal God. Mr. 
Snider’s attitude toward certain parts of the poem is in 
marked contrast to that of most critics. Books IX and 
XXIV, at which even the defenders of Homeric unity 
adopt a defensive position, become for him the most 
important of all. The discoveries of the last few years 
prove that the text as we have it is the result of critical 
selecting and editing. What we know as ‘“‘ Homer” is 
what Aristarchus and the Alexandrians have handed 
down to us. Mr. Snider’s book is interesting, if not 
convincing. The constant iteration of his dualistic 
theories, however, is wearisome. 

THE First GREEK Book, éy Prof. John Williams 
White (Boston, Ginn & Co.), based upon the author’s 
Beginner’s Greek Book, published in 1892, aims ‘‘ to 
enable the pupil to begin as soon as possible the reading 
of connected discourse.” Along with the systematic 
development of the inflections and of the syntactic 
forms, the story of the Anabasis is begun in lesson 
XIII. The first eight chapters of the Anabasis are 
covered in the eighty lessons of the book. They can 
be mastered in two terms, leaving the third for further 
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readings in the Anabasis. The book contains, in addi- 
tion, in an appendix, paradigms of inflection, the chief 
rules of syntax, word-lists and vocabularies for trans- 
lating Greek and English, and vice versd. The omis- 
sions are judicious and in keeping with the prevailing 
sentiment among teachers. It is reasonable to hope 
that, with the growing tendency to base grammatical 
statement upon the actual use of Attic writers rather 
than on the traditions of grammarians we shall be able 
to secure a still further diminution in the number and 
variety of forms presented to beginners. The perfect 
and pluperfect tenses do not need to be treated as of 
equal importance with the future and the aorist. They 
occur far less frequently in the first eight chapters of 
the Anabasis. This book may without hesitation be 
‘pronounced good. The chapter on the participle is par- 
ticularly clear. Every teacher who has had to struggle 
with the difficulty of getting students to make idiomatic 
translation of participial clauses, will be glad to find 
help to a right start in this chapter. 

There are no lessons in the dual number. This is 
right and in agreement with the new beginner’s books 
of the last year or two. This step was urged in THE 
INDEPENDENT as long ago as 1890. In view of this rec- 
ognition of the dual forms as less common, why is it not 
better in printing paradigms of inflection to place the 
dual forms after the plural? There can be no valid 
reason for always proceeding here in one, two, three 
order. 

In some of the exercises in the earlier lessons of the 
book, the order of words in the Greak sentences seems 
unnatural. The verb is sometimes left to the end of 
the sentence, as in writing Latin. In treating of the 
forms of conditional sentences English ‘‘shall” and 
‘‘will’”’ are several times rather badly confused. In 
the Greek-English vocabulary, English and Latin cog- 
nates and the English derivative words show some 
wrong examples and some doubtful ones. The value 
of studying cognate forms in various languages must 
consist largely in seeing that they illustrate fixed laws of 
sound change. Confusion must result in the student’s 
mind if after grasping the pairs Bioc—-vivus, Baivw— 
venio, he isconfronted with Bpayic—édrevis, Boic—dos. The 
derivatives are given with more care and in such a way 
as to make them useful. 

A valuable addition to a beginner’s book would be 
some system for turning Greek proper names into Eng- 
lish. 

STRONG AND WEAK INFLECTION IN GREEK, éy Mr. B. 
¥. Harding, makes an attempt to de away with the pres- 
ent inconsistency in the use of many traditional terms 
of grammatical nomenclature. A new system is pro- 
posed for ‘*‘ stem, termination, ending,’’ etc. The pres- 
ent difficulty can be remedied only with the help of the 
aid of the phonetic and physiological study of speech 
and of the light thrown on the history of language by 
historical and comparative grammar. Mr. Harding 
seems to lack this knowledge. He looks upon Greek 
as derived from Sanskrit. He uses the term ‘‘analogy”’ 
so as to cause doubt as to his understanding of its mean- 
ing in linguistic science. _He says of his method ‘that 
it has long beentried inthe author’s class-room, and has 
met with ready acceptance.”’ This proves that a good 
teacher can rise above any method, however inadequate. 

Professor Thumb, of Freiburg, said, two years ago, 

that the number of works on the modern Greek language 
which appeared in any decade is an exact measure of 
the interest taken in Greece by the people of the West. 
By this test the last two or three years would seem to 
stand at the high-water mark in this tide of feeling. 
The number of grammars, or handbooks of Modern 
Greek in Europe has been greater than ever. Nor has 
this interest failed to reach the people of the United 
States. More of them have visited Greece, and more 
students have spent time at the American School in 
Athens thanever before. Quite in keeping with this is 
the appearance within the last year of two books on the 
language—A MopDERN GREEK METHOD, dy Rangabé 
(Ginn & Co.), and MODERN GREEK MASTERY, 4y Thomas 
L. Stedman, M.D. (Harper & Brothers). Both of them 
profess the same object: to make intercourse with the 
people of the country easier for travelers, and to fa- 
cilitate the reading of the contemporary literature. 
The methods followed in the two are very different. 
Rangabé’s contains more systematic grammar in- 
struction, and approaches quite closely in form to an 
introductory book in Ancient Greek. Stedman, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ puts the student at once in posses- 
sion of living Greek phrases.” He gives models of 
almost every form of sentence, and indicates the usual 
way of phrasing almost every conceivable want of a 
traveler. Formal grammar is put into the smallest 
possible compass. For one unacquainted with ancient 
Greek this would be the easier way to get the de- 
sired knowledge. For students trained in the classics, 
Rangabé’s book might offer an advantage in presenting 
much that is familiarto the eye. But it is to the eye 
only that modern Greek is familiar and not to the ear. 
Both of these authors favor the application of the 
present pronunciation of Greek to the ancient language, 
a proposition pedagogically unsound and based upon an 
unwarrantable assumption as ‘to the antiquity of the 
present phonology, 
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METHOD IN HisTory FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
By William H. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse 
University. (Ginn & Company, Boston. $1.10.) We 
are not likely to exaggerate the value of this book as a 
treatise on the true ends and methods of historic study 
for teacher and student. It is the application to the 
study of history of the principle of va/ues which the 
French critics have so fruitfully and successfully estab- 
lished as a principle of judgment in the art of painting. 
The volume opens with an analysis of the general 
nature of history and the processes of its development, 
the co-ordination of events and the comparison of their 
value as the critical process on which everything de- 
pends. From this the author passes to a philosophical 
organization of the periods of American history on the 
method Jaid down in his introduction. The volume 
closes with a discussion of the elementary phases of 
history. The theory of organic development and of 
national unity in history is carried to an extreme which 
threatens it with mechanical or even fatalistic uniform- 
ity. We by no means impute that theory to the author, 
and even think his statement of the subject leaves the 
field as open as it should be to the operation of individ- 
ualistic forces and initiation. The work asa whole de- 
serves high praise as an achievement in the definition 
of historic method and for its educational value. 

STUDIES IN HIsTORICAL METHOD. By Mary Sheldon 
Barnes, Assistant Professor of History, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. (D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. go 
cents.) We have examined this stout attempt to solve 
the tough problem of the method of historic study with 
great interest, even where the proposed scheme of dra- 
matic history seemed for a moment to threaten us with 
fantastic illusion. The essay treats of method as de- 
termined, first by the nature of history, second by the 
historic sense, and third by the aimof historic study. In 
Part 1V the principles of method are applied -to the 
study of history in the High Schools. Part V pre- 
sents a descriptive and select bibliography of works on 
method. We regret that we cannot develop the author’s 
ideas and conclusions further. Students and teachers 
of history will do well to examine the work carefully 
for themselves. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM: 

A Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and Motor 
Training, by Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (Yale), author 
of ‘‘ Psychology and Psychic Culture’’ (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.00), is a work of great interest and educa- 
tional value as bearing on the basis and theory of edu- 
cation. The author does not commit the mistake of 
starting at cross-purposes with rational psychology, as 
founded on the facts of consciousness. He is nota 
fatalist and not a materialist. He accepts the freedom 
of the will as given in consciousness, but does not care 
to discuss it. His book is written in aclear, lively and 
engaging style, which gives abundant indication of 
interest in literature, as well as science. From the 
critical point of view, there may be, and probably 
is, some exaggeration in the chapter ‘‘ How Shake- 
speare’s Senses were Trained,” tho its illustrative value 
is unimpeachable, and its attractiveness as a new way 
of looking at the general character of Shakespeare’s 
childhood is considerable. The general theory of the 
book is that under certain limitations nervous life is 
mechanical, and that if brain cells are allowed to pass 
out of the plastic stage without being subjected to the 
proper training, they will never fully develop. The 
point of the book is to call attention to the critical im- 
portance of the early training of the central nervous 
systém and to indicate, at least ina general way, what 
such a training is. The author begins at the begin- 
ning with a description of the ‘‘ Central Nervous Sys. 
tem.’”’ He takes up the possible modifications of the 
brain as indicating the line on which educationary 
agencies operate, and proceeds to treat the different 
points at which training is to be applied, such as re- 
late to attention, environment, the question of age, 
special sensory training, cerebral development, and 
motor training. 

FROEBEL’S LETTERS ON THE KINDERGARTEN. L£dited and 
Annotated by Emilie Michaelisand H. Keatley Moore, 
B.A., B.Mus. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.50.) 
This is the authorized American edition and transla- 
tion of the German original by Herman Poesche. The 
letters were collected by Froebel’s widow after his death, 
in accordance with his expressed desire. They were 
arranged and edited by Herr Inspector Poesche in such 
a way as to give the best possible systematic develop- 
ment of Froebel’s pedagogic ideas and principles. The 
collection has througbout the freshness of a first-hand 
exposition. Nowhere else do we get such details of the 
development of the kindergarten, or see growing up 
those methods which have now passed into the common 
educational systems of all civilized countries. Inthese 
pages Froebel acts as the expounder of his own ideas; 
and sometimes with startling effect. 

FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL LAwWs FOR ALL TEACHERS. 
By James L. Hughes. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) The 
keynote of this very recent addition to the ‘* Interna- 
tional Education Series”’ is struck in the title and is that 
Froebel’s principles, as developed in the kindergarten, 
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are fundamental and adapted tothe schoolroom and 
school work inall grades. Mr. Hughes’s volume is 
intended to bring out the distinctive characteristics of 
Froebel’s system, its relation to Herbart and Pestalozzi, 
his fundamental law of ‘‘ inner connection,” his funda- 

mental process of ‘‘self-activity,” play as an education- 
al factor, the harmony between control and spontaneity 
and Nature as the revealer of life and God. The other 
chapters are no less important, particularly those on 

the ‘‘Correlation of Studies,” on ‘Individuality and 

Seif-expressicn,’’ and on Froebel’s ethical principles. 
The book is a rich one, and admirable in its exposition. 

Froebel might well rejoice in an expositor so much 

better than he was himself. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL METHODS. By 

Joseph Baldwin, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Pedagogy 
in the University of Texas. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
This handbook is an example of the intelligent and 
vigorous pressure which, as Dr. Harris remarks in the 

Introduction, has put the art of school management 
further forward in this country during the last thirty 
years than any other phase of school work. Professor 
Baldwin’s book represents forty years of study and 
teaching in every kind of school, and presents views as 
to the best methods of organizing and supervising 
schools which will be of great service to superintend- 
ents, and Boards as well asteachers. The keynote of 
the book is the organization and correlation of schools 
and school work so as to give the class its highest po- 
tency as an educational agency in the teacher’s hand. 
The prominence given to what the author calls ‘‘ con- 
duct culture,’’ in its relations to the formation of char- 
acter as the main thing aimed at in education, is a strik- 
ing feature of his book. Nothing is more noteworthy 
in the book than the author’s recognition of the relation 
of religion and morals to education combined with his 
perplexity to find a place for them in the public schools. 
It is a valuable addition to the ‘‘ International Educa- 
tion Series.”’ 

THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. ITS ORIGIN AND DEVEL- 

OPMENT AS SEEN IN THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 
Translated and Adapted from the Work of Alexander 
Bruno Hanschmann, for the Use of English Kindergarten 
Students, by Fanny Franks. With an Appendix on ‘‘ The 
Education of Man.” (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. $2.00.) 
On the whole this is a more useful book for the people 
who will read it in this country than Hanschmann’s 
original; not so ponderous, not so full of learned details, 
but, perhaps, with some faults which a German scholar 
could not commit, such as the translation of the 
‘* Baconian”’ saying, ‘‘Wihkil est in intellectu quod non 
fuerit in sensu, A thinking being is the sum of his 
senses’’—a’ shocking piece of materialism which Bacon 


could not be guilty of, and much less Froebel. 
Moreover, the saying is ‘‘Baconian’’ only on the 
assumption that Bacon spells Locke, as some peo- 


ple have made it spell Shakespeare. Miss Franks’s 
book abridgment, 
nor both combined, but a free rendering of Hansch- 
mann on the lines he laid down—expressed, how- 
ever, very much in Miss Franks’s style and 
guage. There is no question that the book has gained 
in this treatment lightness and liveliness, and is re- 
lieved of much of that expansive maundering which 
Pestalozzians and Froebelians are apt to mistake for 
simplicity. A fine point in Miss Franks’s book is her 
appreciative development of Froebel’s training 
women as his crowning work. 


is neither a translation nor an 


lan- 


for 
There is nothing nobler 
in all his system than his conception of the home, with 
the mother dominating it, as filling the gap between 
school and life, and therefore as the true key to the 
whole educational situation. The book will be all the 
better and more useful to the young kindergartners for 
containing so little about Kant and Hegel and, so far 
as we have observed, nothing at all about Schelling. 
Krause is a mild and harmless element in the mixture. 

KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) This is Volume III in ‘‘ The Re- 
public of Childhood,” and is the crowning number of the 
series. The little book is an inspiring, eloquent and 
sometimes poetic exposition of the ideas, principles and 
methods of the kindergarten and their application to 
childhood, to which both’ of the authors, at least Mrs. 
Wiggin, have devoted themselves. It is full of ideas, 
inspirations, practical suggestions and interpretations 
which belong to it as an appreciative exposition of the 
kindergarten rather than a criticical discussion of it. 
It is addressed to a public which is still in need of per- 
suasive preaching on the subject and elementary expo- 
sition. 

KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. Sy Lois Bates. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) The author of this handbook has 
devoted her pen tothe kindergarten. She writes with 
good sense, strong conviction, and is entirely at home 
in the theories and methods of which she writes. The 
book is addressed more or less to a public which is not 
wholly convinced and which needs enlightenment, es- 
pecially as to the usefulness of kindergarten principles 
and methods when carried beyond primary classes and 
applied to more advanced instruction in the grammar 
and highschool. The author’s point in the present 
Guide is to make this clear by a practical exposition 
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which begins with the ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts’’ and ‘‘ Oc- 
cupations,” and then advances to apply the same methods 
and principles to ‘‘ordinary school subjects’’ in a care- 
fully figured scheme. 

How To Teacu Borany. By Amos M. Kellogg, Editor 
of The School Journal and the Teachers’ Institute. (E.L. 
Kellogg & Co. 25 cents.) This isa manual of methods 
and plans of work in plant study for primary and gram- 
mar schools. The author reduces the technical terms 
which have to be mastered from several hundred to 
about forty, and develops on this basis a systematic 
course of elementary instruction. It is published in 
‘* The How Manuals” and is designed for teachers. 

THe GroGcraPpHy CLass—How to Interest It, by M. 
ida Dean, belongs in the same series and is also pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co. It isa little manual of 
method appliéd to the study of geography and is in- 
tended for teachers. It is another attempt to give va- 
riety and interest to a dull study and to point out the 
means and methods which the ordinary teacher has at 
his disposal of doing it. 

Another publication, of the same class, relating to 
method, but applied tothe teaching of literature, isa little 
series of two volumes for the celebration of AUTHORS’ 
BirtH-Days. By Alice.M. Kellogg. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Co.) They contain twenty-five programs for the cele- 
bration of fourteen distinguished American and English 
authors’ birthdays. Each celebration is a study of 
some aspect of the author’s life and work, and a lesson 
in literature made easy and delightful. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN EpucaTION, Also the Ideas which In- 
spired It and were Inspired by It. By Mary R. Alling- 
Aber. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Thisis a very se- 
ductive account of a very seductive ‘‘experiment in ed- 
ucation’’ described as we remember four or five years ago 
in The Popular Science Monthly. in at least one important 
respect it is a protest against the Frébellian theories, tho 
in general it shows no important variations from them. 
In its essence the experiment seems to be the old one 
to decide how far a child can be taught the elements of 
primary education in direct contact with natural and 
physical objects. The author has evidently reacted 
against the maundering simplicity and emptiness of 
some of the kindergarten text-books. She says: 


“‘ The fundamental need of education is to give the child 
from two years old and upward, according to his powers, 
such mental pabulum as adults find nourishing and satisfy- 
ing; and to do this fearlessly, throwing aside all notions of 
what a child can, and what he cannot comprehend; and to 
trust the child’s own inherent mental life to take, to keep 
or to reject and eject what is offered him.’’ 


In spite of these ‘‘experiments” and their ‘‘ results,”’ 
we remain convinced that the author is much too early in 
her scheme, and that no better proof is needed than the 

_ conclusion it has forced on her mind, that myths, fairy 
tales and Mother Goose jingles are not for children, 
and that no chiid should be allowed to have a plaything 
of any kind or to be amused with an object or story 
‘*which has not its counterpart and use in adult life” 
(p. 92). This is theory run mad and much too realistic. 
Atall events, it is not based on the observation of child- 
life, but 1s the imposition of a very dreary conclusion of 
a long process of abstract thinking about it. 

In their ‘‘ Teachers’ Library’’ E. L. Kellogg & Co. are 
bringing out from new plates a Fifteenth Edition of 
TALKS ON TEACHING, by Col. Francis W. Parker, Princi- 
pal of Cook County and Chicago Normal School, well 
known for his other educational publications and for his 
work at Quincy, Mass. 


School Histories. 


From a purely educational point of view the 
most important historical book which has appeared 
during the year is—GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF AMER- 
IcAN History. By Edward Channing, Ph.D., and 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professors of 
History in Harvard. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.15.) 
The book is distinctly and exclusively a Guide. Its 
function is to place the material out of which American 
history is constructed in order before the student and 
to show him ‘how to deal with it. A large part of the 
material thus presented is biblidgraphic; but it is quite 
out of the question to present full bibliographic infor- 
mation on the whole circle of American history in a duo- 
decimo of less than 500 pages. The authors have 
therefore set themselves to the difficult but most im- 
portant task of selection and arrangement. The merit 
of their book lies in the knowledge and judgment shown 
in their selection and organization of the material. 
How great their merit in these points is only one who 
is familiar with such tasks can fully appreciate. The 
first half of the Guide is occupied with these attempts to 
open the sources to the student and show him how to 
organize his work on the right methods. The first ten 
pages contain the whole ina nutshell and almost de- 
serve to be committed to memory. They treat of the 
standing of American history, its extent and connec- 
tion with that of other countries, its position -in 
a curriculum, its educational value, historical basis 
and convenient subdivisions. The second half of 
the Guide begins on the systematic exposition of 
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topics and references in colonial history and_ its 
orderly organization by topics. This done, the same 
organizing work, by topics and references, is carried 
through the body of United States History proper. The 
work ends with the Abolition of Slavery. A very care- 
fully constructed Index adds greatly to the usability 
and usefulness of the book. Intelligent selections and 
organization are at their very best in this volume. 

We have already noticed at considerable length, in 
our issue for the seventeenth of November last, A BRIEF 
HisToRY OF THE NATIONS AND OF THEIR PROGRESS IN 
CivinizaTion. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Yale University. (American Book Com- 
pany. $1.50.) This text-book deserves re-mention in 
this number for its comprehensive, well-balanced accu- 
racy. Itis one of the best text-books we have, lucid, 
attractive, judicial in its treatment-of subjects without 
being dry. The forces,motives and characteristics of the 
history are presented, rather than a chronicle of facts. 
The space given to each topic expands as the modern 
periods are approached, tho the space given to the 
earlier periods is no more scanty than is required by 
the necessary limitations of a handbook. It is designed 
for high schools, and is done on the plan of Professor 
Fisher’s larger ‘‘ Outlines of Universal History,” with 
some rewriting of the sections and the reduction of the 
whole to the briefest possible limits. It remains a text- 
book of universal history, in which the development of 
civilization counts for more than chronology or dynas- 
ties. 

A HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ITs 
PEOPLE AND Its InstiTUTIONS. By Charles Morris, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Half Hours with American History.’’ (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 8vo, demi, pp. 581.) 
This is a manual of United States History, rather than a 
fully developed history. It is designed for high school 
and academy use, forcollege students and general read- 
ers who need nothing more than a first-rate manual will 
furnish. Such they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. 
The first point which impresses us in its favor is its 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obvi- 
ously intended for young readers must be considered a 
very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no 
patriotic rhetoric, doubtful apologies or palliations, but 
by the simple, straightforward and dignified presentation 
of the subject. The New England Puritan history is 
an excellent example in which the really great and 
noble dimensions of the men who made it are not dragged 
down by that process of critical carping which some 
recent writers have published as history. They are 
treated as men large enough in themselves and both 
pure and strong enough to bear, without flinching and 
without injury, responsibility for their minor faults and 
defaults. The whole history is placed on a similar 
broad and high ground, where it commands respect, 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough 
to leave the most patriotic citizen free to speak the 
truth about its minor episodes. The history of the 
Revolution and the wrongs and grievances which led to 
it is, perhaps, a larger and more important example of 
the same great merit. The case of the Colonies against 
the Crown, tho stated with great brevity, was never put 
better nor with a firmer grasp on the deep-lying causes 
of alienation. Mr. Morris is not a man to conceal his 
convictions nor to force those he has too much into 
view. He lifts the subject to a plane of truth, honesty 
and dignity, where nothing but plain dealing is ex- 
pected or would be tolerable. He keeps wholly clear 
of sermonizing or moralizing, and makes his points 
neatly and with great simplicity. Developments which 
cannot be adequately presented in the ordinary narra- 
tive form are developed by themselves. ‘The propor- 
tions and perspective of the history are well preserved. 
We could wish that in the mechanical execution of the 
book the date or period had been kept more constantly 
before the reader. As much of the philosophy of the 
history, of its constitutional development and general 
relation to civilization is introduced as a work of this 
class and brevity would bear. It is the reverse of dry, 
and at the furthest possible remove froma dull chronicle 
of events. 

THE STUDENT’s AMERICAN History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. (Ginn& Company, Boston. $1.55.) The char- 
acter of this handbook of American history is very much 
affected by its relation to ‘‘ The Leading Facts of His- 
tory”’ Series, in which it is published, of which the 
author is. editor, and, indeed, as we understand, the 
projector. In some respects the attempt to construct 
history of ‘‘ leading facts’’ only has been abandoned in 
this volume, to its great gain. Constitutional, political, 
social and economic events are recognized in it. Docu- 
ments, public authorities and standard writers are 
quoted, and probably as fully as was possible in a work 
which was intended to cover so much space within the 
limits of about five hundred duodecimo pages. Such 
brief history is always atrial. It has, however, its ad- 
vantages; and in this case Mr. Montgomery has made 
the most of the advantages. His work is notdry. He 
has infused the life and vitality of the subject into his 
abstract of it. He seizes on the characteristic matter 
and presents it in right and vital relations. He is 
neither a trimmer nora partisan. He does not reduce 
his history to the cold, gray record of passionless 
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impartiality. He plants himself in a strong national posi- 
tio~, especially in treating the late War, but remains 
firmly impartial in his statement of facts and in the in- 
terpretation of such an episode as President Johnson’s 
quarrel with Congress. The trying problem of sketch- 
ing the last twenty years and the reconstruction period 
is solved, on the whole, successfully, not so much by 
omitting points likely to provoke discussion as by re- 
ducing the critical facts to accurate and indisputable 
terms. The handbook covers the whole period from the 
Northmen down tothe close of President Cleveland’s 
second term. 

A HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. By 
William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D.,and Arthur May Mow- 
ry, A.M. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) Primarily, 
this is a history of the United States, tho it includes a 
brief account of the discovery of the continent, its col- 
onization, and of the Revolutionary War, its causes and 
results. The senior author is a veteran teacher and 
writer on Civil Government, while Mr. Arthur May 
Mowry has some ten years of experience in teaching to 
his credit, and three of special study for work like that 
done in this text-book. The position from which the work 
is done is Americanand national. The authors believe in 
history as a study of great educational value, and they 
believe in the history of their own country as possessing 
the highest inspiration for students. They have taken 
great pains with their facts, and greater yet to give the 
history in masses, relations and movements which shall 
produce their effect on the student’s imagination as well 
as his memory. The history has the advantage 
throughout of Mr. William A. Mowry’s special studies 
in the department of ‘‘ Civics” and constitutional his- 
tory. The book is handsomely published and richly il- | 
lustrated, tho the illustrations are not always pertinent, 
as, for example, that of ‘‘ The Mormon Temple’”’ in the 
midst of the Mexican War. The maps and battle-plans 
are good and none too many. 

Topics AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN History. Ay 
George A. Williams, Ph.D., Instructor in Brown Uni- 
versity. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) This is 
the revision of a text-book which has stood well for ten 
years, and was published as a pioneer work in the 
method of teaching history. It has gained in revision. 
It is a series of topics. and references, arranged for 
study, with references for each topic and ‘‘ search 
questions.’?’ The method is anexcellent one, and is now 
so generally adopted that we need only call attention to 
this text-book as one of the most useful. 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND RoMAN History. Ay 
George Castegnier, B.S., B.L. (American Book Co. 
socents.) This is a compact little cyclopedia of im- 
portant names, places and events of Greek and Roman 
history, geography and biagraphy, skilfully selected 
and skilfully condensed into the limits of 110 pages 
16mo; excellent for review, and excellent for refer- 
ence. 

GERMANY, by Kate Freiligrath Kroéker, and ENG- 
LAND, by Frances E. Cooke; two recent additions to 
‘History for Young Readers’? (D. Appleton & Co., 
60 cents), a series of diminutive volumes written ina 
popular, flowing and attractive style, but on a basis of 
adequate knowledge. The popular view is sometimes 
preferred in themtothe more critical opinion, as, forex- 
ample, the statement in Miss Kroéker’s volume as to the 
condition of Wellington’s command in the afternoon of 
Waterloo, and that, on both sides, the battle was fought 
in a pouring rain. The downpour had ceased by 44 M., 
seven hours and a half before the combat began. The 
volumes are effective in style and present the history in 
its natural order and with a judicious selection of mat- 
ter for notice. 

OvUTLINE History OF GERMANY, by Mrs. H. C. Hawtrey 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25), is a companion volume 
to the ‘‘ History of Italy,’’ by the same author, and is 
done with too great brevity. Each period is described by 
the one event which characterizes it, an impracticable 
method which confuses the relative value of events and 
the perspective of the history. Moreover, it tempts the 
author to escape from the impression of a barren chron- 
icle of events by padding the joints with rhetoric. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. From the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. Edited for School and 
Home Use by Albert F. Blaisdell. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 
cents.) The stories in this collection are told pleasant- 
ly in the popular form, and with more pains to make 
them attractive to- juvenile readers than to keep them 
historically accurate. They will answer a good pur- 
pose for a reading-book. 

Tuer Story OF THE RoMANS. By H. A. (Guerber. Vol. 
XI of the ‘‘Eclectic School Readings.’’ (American 
Book Co. 60cents.) THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. 
A. Guerber. (Vol. XII of the same series. The same 
publishers and price.) These handbooks will serve 
equally well as supplementary Readers, or as first his- 
tory text-books. They are intended for very young 
readers, and cast in simple terms. The poetic elements 
of the history count for much. The literature of 
Greece is so great and glorious a possession, and worth 
so much more to most of us than the facts and dates of 
its history, as to give the legendary heroes and histories 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, of Hesiod and the Greek 
drama a value whieh is fartoo great to be overlooked, 
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These are the tales which are worked out in Mr. Guer- 
ber’s fascinating series. The historic element predom- 
' inates inthe Roman volume. Mr. Guerber is an adept 
in the art of telling these stories simply, and yet with 
dramatic vivacity and in just historical perspective. 


Text-Books of English Composition and 
Rhetoric. 

In the general department of English Composition the 
text-books of the year present several striking examples 
of good work, 

Tue Forms oF DIscoURSE, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTER ON STYLE, by William B. Cairns, A.M., In- 
structor in Rhetoric in the University of Wisconsin (Ginn 
& Co., Boston, $1.25), stands high among them as a 
thorough, and because thorough, practical and useful 
study of the art of English style. Like all good teachers 
the author starts with the technical elements and points 
out the. general points of this nature on which success 
depends. His main thesis is that the laws of grammar 
are the laws of mind. Style comes next and the ele- 
ments on which it depends in its relation to the several 
kinds of writing—narrative, descriptive, expository, 
argumentative and persuasive. The work is done ona 
basis of adequate knowledge, with good sense and judg- 
ment. 

In the same class as to merit we place A First Book 
IN WRITING ENGLISH. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and 
in the University of Chicago. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 8ocents.) A first-rate text-book in all respects, 
but occupied more exclusively with points at which 
young and untrained writers commonly go astray, or 
find themselves in difficulty; full of useful’ suggestions 
on the relation of reading aloud to good writing, on the 
art of spelling, of punctuation, of good grammar, of 
paragraphing, of organizing the theme; on choice of 
words, and other points equally essential. 

THE PROBLEM OF ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. Sug- 
gestions for Its Solution. By Elizabeth H. Spalding, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. (D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents.) 
A fairly good book, but lacking in definite statement 
and crisp, vigorous brevity. The author sometimes 
loses her point in the attempt to simplify it. 

THE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF ENGLISH. Hints to Teach- 
ers. By William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. (Harper & Brothers. 
so cents.) This is primarily and almost wholly a book 
for teachers, and, as such, made up of notes on the best 
use of the author’s series of ‘‘ English Classics for 
School Reading.’’ Dr. Rolfe is a pioneer in the method 
of studying English directly from classic texts and ex- 
amples rather than irom grammars. He may, perhaps, 
be charged with some ‘exaggeration in pressing his 
point, tho it is a good one; and no better step has been 
taken in our schools than the free and direct study of 
English classics, which is now so much in vogue. Still 
grammar remains, and will have to be studied as gram- 
mar, for allthat. This latest text-book of Mr. Rolfe’s 
is one to interest teachers greatly and by which they 
will profit, tho they may find a touch of the hypercrit- 
ical in some of his points. and ask if Elizabethan free- 
dom is not, after all, nearer to nature. 

Several Shakespeare texts and reading-books for 
school use have been published during the year. THE 
READER’S SHAKESPEARE: Ais Dramatic Works, Con- 
densed, Connected and Emphasized, for School, College, 
Parlour and Platform. By David Charles Bell. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) Mr. Bell belongs to an 
elocutionary family, in the right of his father, Prof. 
Alexander Bell, and his brother, Prof. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell. A previous volume in this series, containing 
the Historic Dramas, was published last year. A third 
is promised to contain the Comedies. This contains 
the Tragedies and the ‘‘ Tempest.’’ By omission and 
condensation the plays have been reduced enough to 
be read in an hour and a half, or less. The thread of 
the actionis carried on over parts omitted by brief con- 
necting narratives. Some attempt is made to aid the 
reader by diacritic marks, or accents. Explanatory 
notes are placed at the foot of the page, and each play 
has a brief introduction. The author has had long ex- 
perience in London, and is the author of several suc- 
cessful books on elocution. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. Edited with 
Notes by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., and SHAKES- 
PEARE’S COMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. £dit- 
ed with Notes by the same. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston. 60 cents each.) These two additions to Profess- 
or Sprague’s ‘‘ Studies of English Classics ’’ are edited 
with the skill and scholarship which we have noted in 
the five previous plays published by him. They are 
valuable for their hints and notes as to the study of the 
English language and literature. They come from a 
teacher, and are designed forthe use of teachers and 
students. They will be found rich in ‘‘ suggestions and 
plans for study, topics for essays.”” The plays already 
published are ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Julius Cesar,’’ 
‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” and ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

We note also another very thorough, neat and critical 
school edition of MAcBETH. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 35 cents.) The publishers issue 
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this text-book in ‘‘ The Student’s Series of English 
Classics.’’ The text is based on Furness’s Variorum, 
collated with the Cambridge Shakespeare. Textual notes 
are separated from explanatory notes. The intro- 
ductions are compact 
workmanship. Fullest of all is the section on the ver- 
sification of Shakespeare, which comes in well where it 
is needed and as it is needed. 

In the same series we note JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S 
Vision OF SiR LAUNFAL AND OTHER Poems. Edited by 
Mabel Caldwell Willard, Instructor in Literature, New 
Haven, Conn. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35 cents.) 
Prepared for schoolroom use, with a brief introduction 
and notes and questions. 

Mr. Samuel Thurber adds to his editions of other 
plays, SHAKESPEARE’S As You LIKE It. (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. 35 cents.) The text is substantially the Cam- 
bridge text with an occasional preference of Furness. 
The body of notes is considerable, and designed to 
stimulate and guide curiosity. No systematic attention 
is given to the meters. The touch and skill of the good 
teacher is very conspicuous in the notes. The typog- 
raphy and general manufacture are excellent. 

BRIEFS FOR DEBATE ON CURRENT POLITICAL,ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL Topics. Edited byW. DuBois Brookings,A.B., 
Harvard Law School, and Ralph Curtis Ringwald, A.B., 
Assistant in Rhetoric, Columbia, with an Introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Har- 
vard, (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) We welcome 
this manual in the name of the young debaters who will 
find it so fitted to theirneeds. Professor Hart's general 
Introduction presents what is needed most to be added 
to what has been published already. Itisa short, fit- 
ting exposition on the art of getting ready and going to 
work, from the choice of a question down to the finding 
of material of which to construct your argument. The 
editors had furnished for selection about two hundred 
topics and briefs from which they selected seventy-five, 
reconstructed, rearranged, condensed, restated, veri- 
fied, corrected and completed them, sothat the work as 
it now stands is their own. It ‘ furnishes a text-book 
for formal courses in public speaking and discussion.”’ 
‘* It provides a manual for literary and debating socie- 
ties’ and it gives ‘‘the ordinary worker not a special- 
ist suggestion and assistance.”” Itis an ex- 
cellent aid in thinking out or working through the im- 
portant subjects mentioned in it. The subjects are 
selected generally from the living questions which have 
present interest and importance such as ‘‘ A Single 
Tax,’’ ‘‘An International Gold Standard,’ ‘‘ Bimetal- 
lism in the United States,’’ ‘‘The Annexation of 
Hawaii,’’ etc. The briefs given on both sides of these 
topics would be a solid assistance to any one who wished 
to study them through and come to aconclusion about 
them. 


School Text-Books in Science. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By A. E. 
Dolbear, M.E., Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10.) 
This is a first-rate book by the author of ‘‘ Matter, 
Ether and Motion.”’ It takes up the subject of Physics, 
and presents its departments in review in a manner 
which, while not beyond the capacity of a high-school 
class, is up to the most advanced ideas and results of 
this rapidly advancing science. On the whole, we have 
nothing better to commend, if, indeed, in its class we 
have anything as good. 

EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, by William Abbott Stone, A.B., 
Instructor in Physics at the Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.10), is for students in the same 
line as Professor Dolbear’s, but intended to aid and 
guide them in laboratory work or experimenta] physics, 
and represents the results of ten years’ experience as a 
teacher. It begins with the simple elements of the 
simplest method, and conducts the student to the end of 
a systematic course. Each experiment is introduced 
with a concise statement of its object, and a few ques- 
tions designed to unfold its results. They are arranged 
in a natural order, so that one shall open the way for 
the next. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By M. Foster, 
M.A.F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, University of Cam- 
bridge, and Lewis E. Shore, M.A., M.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s and Senior Demonstrator of Physiology, Cambridge 
University. (The Macmillan Company. 75 cents.) This 
text-book was published in 1894, and has been reprinted 
at least twice since. The present edition is unchanged 
except by considerable additions. It is a manual of 
tried excellence, clear, systematic, based on the methods 
and results of the Cambridge Physiological Department 
and supplied with an outfit of drawings and diagrams 
which give the subject a very satisfactory illustration. 
The book is up to the latest results as far as they can 
be presented in an elemenary treatise, and has great at- 
tractions for persons who with little or no previous 
knowledge of the subject desire to get a general or ele- 
mentary introduction to it. The manual is more ele- 
mentary than Huxley’s. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS IN BOTANY. 
By William A. Setchell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in 
the University of California. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. gocents.) This is not a handbook of botanic species 
and genera, but a manual for the direction of laboratory 
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or field practice and study, andone of the most thor- 
ough, systematic and complete in its class. Beginning 
with the seed as the starting-point for the life history of 
the plant, the morphological development is kept stead- 
ily in view. While the teacher is not hampered with 
directions, a course is marked out which is intended to 
keep the plant in view as a living agent and its life as 
a struggle, directed in every detail and variation toward 
a single object, the reproduction of its kind. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. One 
Hundred Topics in General Qualitative and Quantitative 
Chemistry. By Rufus P. Williams, in charge of the Chem- 
ical Department, English High School, Boston, Mass. 
(Ginn& Co., Boston. 35 cents.) This is the Ninth Edi- 
tion of this well-known and widely used manual. It has 
been considerably revised to bring it up to date. Some 
changes in structure, arrangement and proportion have 
also been made. Some old experiments have been omit- 
ted, new ones inserted. _Both new and old have been 
rewritten. Qualitative analysis has been somewhat re- 
touched, the space given toacid radicals is enlarged. 
The directions for experimentation and the handling of 
apparatus are fuller and in more detail. The illustra- 
tions are more numerous. To some extent the ques- 
ions have been revised with the view of directing at- 
tention to important phenomena while still leaving the 
student to explore for himself. 

INORGANIC CHEMICAL PREPARATION. By Frank Hall 
Thorp, Ph.D., Instructor in Industrial Chemistry 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.60.) This manual is intended to take the 
place of the oral instruction, which has to be given or- 
dinarily toevery member of a class, beginning laboratory 
practice in inorganic preparation work. It is a gain to 
both student and teacher to have these directions, sug- 
gestions and explanations presented in a clear, system- 
atic and definite way. The preparations selected are 
those most used in the laboratory or incommerce. The 
materials called for, are generally inexpensive and 
easily obtained, or even prepared. The reactions, spe- 
cific gravity of solutions, molecular weights, etc., given 
with each experiment, together with tables in the ap- 
pendix, furnish the data from which the student can 
make all the required computations. The approximate 
amounts of material and reagents are given with each 
experiment, but only as a check on miscalculations. The 
practice introduced in these computations is one of the 
best features of the book. 

In ‘‘ The Library of Useful Stories,” D. Appleton & 
Co. publish THe Story oF Exectrricity. By John 
Munro. (40 cents.) Mr. Munro is the author of 
several popular publications on electrical subjects. The 
manual isasimple, straightforward, popular account 
which begins with frictional electricity and ends with 
the last achievement of the Réntgen rays. Mr. Munro 
is an English writer, and his work has been revised to 
bring the terminology into harmony with American 
usage. Some new matter has been added, a few 
changes and additions have been made in the cuts, and 
late discoveries, like Prof. O. N. Rood’s of the reflection 
of the X-rays, have been noted. 

THE EARTH AND Its Story. A First Book of Geology. 
By Angelo Heilprin, Professor of Geology in the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston. $1.00.) This is a popular First 
Book in geology by an author of reputation and stand- 
ing. It is neither too much burdened with details nor 
too analytic, and is sufficiently comprehensive to meet 
the requirements of general readers. It begins with the 
decay of rocks and the products of their decay and then 
passes to the study of rocks, snowand glaciers, waters, 
internal fires, volcanoes, corals and coral islands, fossils, 
fishes, reptiles, quadrupeds, and, lastly, the general 
physiognomy of the surface of the earth, its rocks, soils 
and minerals. Professor Heilprin is a genial instruct- 
or. There is an exhilarating, breezy freshness in his 
treatment of the subject which rouses thestudent. Its 
effectiveness is increased by sixty-four full-page illus- 
trative plates. The book is primarily an elementary 
text-book in geology. It might be recommended with 
even more confidence for home reading or as a popular 
addition to the public libraries. 

THE Aurora Boreas. By Alfred Angot. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.75.) This is one of the most recent 
additions to ‘‘ The International Scientific Series,” and 
one of the’best and most interesting. It comes from 
the pen of the ‘‘ Honorary Meteorologist to the Central 
Meteorological Office of France.” The volumeis not so 
much an exhaustive elaboration of the subject as a 
sketch of the actual state of knowledge at this moment, 
results established, and the process by which they have 
been reached. The work is done under eight general 
heads: I, History; I1, Forms of the Aurora; III, Phys- 
ical Characteristics of the Polar Aurora; IV, Extent, 
Position, and Frequency ofthe Aurora; V, Periodicity of 
the Aurora; VI, Relations with Meteorological Phenom- 
ena; VII, Relations with Terrestrial Magnetism; 
VIII, Theories of the Aurora. The theory most favored 
by our author is the unpopular electrical inductive theory 
of Edlund. The volume is very usefully illustrated 
and, without presenting an exhaustive bibliography of 
the subject, indicates the most important books and 
papers on the subject. The work is the only general 
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one on the Aurora which has appeared in this country, 
and is broader in its scope than the author’s work on the 
Polar Aurora. It fills a gap in our scientific literature, 
and fills it with a treatise of the highest interest even 
for general readers. 

ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY for High Schools and Col- 
leges. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D., Late Junior Professor in 
the United States Signal Service. (American Book Co. 
$1.50.) This is a text-book for students and teachers 
which has grown up in actua) experience with students 
and teachers. It follows in method the general course 
suggested by the Committee of Ten, and builds up the 
science on a solid basis of observed fact and phenomena 
intelligible to all classes of intelligent observers. 
Twelve of the thirteen chapters discuss the subject in 
its broad, theoretic relations, and would be equally valid 
in all parts of the world. The final chapter on the “ Cli- 
mate of the United States’’ gives a full exposition of the 
facts and theories on which the American Weather Bu- 
reau is working. The book is written in a good, popu- 
lar style, free from technicalities, is copiouely illus- 
trated with helpful diagrams and drawings, and printed 
in a handsome and readable type. It may be com- 
mended with confidence as embodying the best results 
yet reached in this science, whose practical, daily use- 
fulness is only just coming to be appreciated. : 

STar ATLAS. Containing Stars Visible to the Naked 
Eye, and Clusters, Nebule and Double Stars Visible in 
Small Telescopes, Together with Variable Stars, Red Stars, 
Characteristic Star Groups, Ancient Constellation Figures, 
and an Explanatory Text. By Winslow Upton, A.M., 
Professor of Astronomy in Brown University. (Ginn 
and Co. Boston. $2.15.) This Star Atlas is for both 
teachers and students, and educational in its grade and 
purpose, rather than technical or professional. The 
maps are six in number and on a large scale, two for 
the north and south circumpolar regions down to Lat. 
40° north and south, and four maps to cover the equa- 
torial regions between 40° north and 40° south, made in 
stereographic projection. Six additional skeleton maps 
of reduced size present the constellations in stronger 
outline and serve a good purpose as catch maps for the 
easy identification of the constellations. The legendary 
or mythical figures are retained in the north hemisphere 
only, for educational purposes and literary reference. 
The epoch and star places are calculated for A.D. 1900. 
The stars are charted to the sixth magnitude. The ex- 
planatory text is full, systematic, and particularly help- 
ful to a student observing for himself. The tables of 
Constellations, star names, clusters, nebulz, colored 
stars, variables and double stars are all that can be de- 
sired. The student, especially if he is working by him- 
self, should by no means omit the six pages on the ‘‘ Use 
of the Atlas,’ with the author’s suggestions for finding 
objects in the sky and the study of the constellations. 
The Atlas well used will be found to be an epitome of 
celestial geography. 

PHYSICS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. Sy Charles L. Har- 
rington, M.A., Head Master of Dr. J. Sach’s School for 
Boys, New York. (American Book Co. 50 cents.) 
This text-book presents only such experiments as have 
been found by the author in his own experience to be 
serviceable. They are simple and easy to be performed 
at home or in the class-room. A new feature is blank 
spaces left to record the results of the pupil’s observa- 
tion. 

ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By H. A. 
Howe, of the University of Denver. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Pp. 340. For introduction, $1.36.) A compact yet 
interesting presentation of the principal facts of mod- 
ern astronomy, adapted to college use, yet within the 
reach of advanced students in the secondary or high 
school. The book is profusely and handsomely illus- 
trated. At the close of each chapter is a set of ques- 
tions which will be of value to private students and sug- 
gestive to inexperienced teachers of all grades. The 
star maps are well arranged, and minute directions are 
given for finding interesting celestial objects. The lat- 
est theories concerning the revolution of Venus and 
Mercury on their axes are given, as well as other recent 
discoveries due to the large telescopes. The chapter 
on comets is unusually complete, and the latest theories 
in regard to the relation of these interesting bodies to 
meteoric phenomena are set forth. 


School Text-Books on Geography. 


First Book oF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ralph 
S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology 
and Physical Geography at Cornell University. (The 
Macmillian Company. $1.10.) Professor Tarr is the 
author of a standard ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geogra- 
phy’’ which has been found in use to meet all condi- 
tions and requirements except, perhaps, that not all 
schools and teachers can make time for its adequate 
study. Under these circumstances and with some natu- 
ral protest, the author has undertaken in the volume be- 
fore us to give his previous elementary work a still 
further compression. Without dropping into obscurity 
he sets the subject before elementary students inaclear, 
systematic and intelligent manner, and-even indicates 
the gaps which remain unfilled and for which the stu- 
dent must go tothe larger treatise, It is systematic, 
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vigorous, and alive with the vitality of the subject, tho 
the conditions imposed on the author leave room for 
little more than a bare outline. Substantially the 
order is the same followed in the author's ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Physical Geography.’’ It starts from 
the beginning, attempts no more than is absolute- 
ly essential, makes every point it touches clear, and 
presents the subject as a whole in a consistent‘and sys- 
tematic manner, in its modern aspect. Much is done by 
illustration,which is introduced with a purpose and used 
as a definite and effective agent for the reader’s instruc- 
tion. 

It is not easy to say whether LIFE IN AsIA, dy May 
Cate Smith (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston), should be 
named among readers or geographies. It is Volume X 
in ‘‘ The Young Folks Library for School and Home,” 
edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Headmaster of the 
Boston Normal School and forms Book VI of ‘‘ The 
World and its People’’ Series of School Readers. It is 
full of information, and will prove valuable as a supple- 
mentary or auxiliary reader in school, in home use, and 
in reading circles. Asadescriptive geography reader it 
is to be very much commended. 

We may express the same opinion of AsiA, dy Frank 
G. Carpenter (American Book Company, 60 cents), 
which has received from the publishers a very attractive 
form. Its use will combine instruction in geography 
with practice in reading, and carry the class forward in 
its task-work without much suspicion that anything is 
going on which differs seriously from play. The book 
covers the ground with a series of chapters of highly 
graphic description. Their effect is hightened by nu- 
merous telling illustrations. The whole is crammed with. 
facts, and facts which bear onthe life of the Asiatic peo- 
ple. 


Home Readings. 


Firty LITERARY EVENINGS For Epworth Leagues and 
the Home Circle, by S. G. Ayres, B.D. (Eaton & Mains, 
25 cents), is a useful aid offered to the reading commit- 
tees of Young People’s Societies. The courses are not 
beyond the reach of ‘average social circles, and yet they 
open the way to very instructive and stimulating read- 
ing courses, essays and entertainments. 

Students of higher ambition and who love to go to the 
bottom of subjects will find aid ready to their hand in 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, WITH Notes. By £. Ff. Bartholomew, D.D., 
Professor of English Literature and Philosophy, Augus- 
tana College. (Lutheran Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Iil.) 

Horace Mann is a name so representative of educa- 
tion in this century as to give educational importance 
to the address, by the Hon. Commissioner William T. 
Harris, LL.D., before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in 1896, and published in the Series of ‘‘ School- 
Room Classics,’’ under the title HoRAcE MANN. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. 50 cents.) 

In the same general line belong the very attractive 
series of ‘‘ Appleton’s Home Reading Books,”’ edited 
by William T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The series, which is a new one, is 
designed to promote systematic home reading as a de- 
partment of school or university extension. The books 
will be classed in Four Divisions: I, Natural History; 
II, Physics and Natural Philosophy; III, History, 
Biography, Ethnology; IV, Literature and #sthetics. 
The number of this series before us is THE STORY oF 
OLIVER Twist, By Charles Dickens, Condensed for Home 
and School Reading by Ella Boyce Kirk. (60 cents.) The 
only modification introduced into the text by Miss Kirk 
is that of judicious skipping. It is still Dickens that 
speaks, and in his ownstyle, phrases and words. Miss 
Kirk has also given the student the aid of an excellent 
analysis of the story. 

In the ‘‘ Natural: History’ department of the same 
series we note IN BROOK AND BAyYou; oR, LIFE IN THE 
STILL WATERS. By Clara Kern Bayliss. (60 cents.) This 
number belongs. in the First or Natural History Division 
of the Series. It is addressed to young readers, and 
begins with the elementary'facts in the hope of aiding the 

child in the beginning of his life and at the beginning 
of the science in making a right start with his observa- 
tions of animal life. The subject is a recondite one, 
but it is treated in a really simple manner, and enli- 
vened by an ingenious imaginative treatment. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and excellent. Indeed, there 
would be no hope of getting on with young readers 
without them. They are contrived to exhibit movement 
and development as well as fixed form. 





School Readers. 


EnGLisH Texts for reading and school Readers have 
been published during the year in large variety. The 
American Book Company are steadily adding new and 
good examples to their ‘‘ Eclectic English Classics.” 
UVuring the current year they have published: THomas 
CARLYLE’s EssAy ON ROBERT Burns. (20 cents.) DEFOE’s 
ROBINSON CROSOE, edited by Kate Stephens, who has 
broken it up into short chapters, simplified the dic- 
tion, expurgated objectionable words, but in other 
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respects republished the edition of 1719. (50 cents. 

Story or Troy, dy M. Clarke (60 cents), opening with 
a brief account of what is known of Homer and the au- 
thorship of the Iliad, and the story of the gods and god- 
desses who act in it. In ‘‘ Eclectic School Readings,” 
by the same publishers, the same editor brings out a 
new edition of SToRIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, with 
an introduction on the literary history of this Arabian 
masterpiece. Firry Famous STorigs RETOLD. By James 
Baldwin. (35cents.) This is a capital summary retell- 
ing of fifty-two of the classic tales of literature. Fa- 
miliar as they are their charm never fails, and is not 
lessin Mr. Baldwin’s brief and simple version. THE 
STORY OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. By H. A. Guerber. (60 
cents.) The divine character of the history and God as 
the supernatural: agent in it are assumed as the under- 
lying facts. Otherwise the history is told exactly as 
that of the Greeks or Romans would be, ina series of 
short stories from the Creation to the destruction of 
Jerusalum under Titus. The same series contains 
among its latest additions THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, with an Introduction. (35 cents.) 

Very different in its tone and relation to morals is 
BrsLE READINGS FOR ScHOOLs. Edited by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. (American Book Co. 35 
cents.) There is no attempt in this Bible Reader to 
teach theology, nor even religion in any sectarian sense, 
but only to presenta series of Bible readings which 
shall represent the character, teaching and history of 
the book and bring out its moral point and purpose. It 
contains in all one hundred and forty-three readings, of 
which forty-eight are devoted tothe historical or narra- 
tive part of the Bible, from the story of Creation to the 
shipwreck of Paul. Fourteen are selections from the 
Parables, ten give the sayings of Christ, eight relate to 
the Law, twenty-seven are selections from the Psalms, 
seven from the Proverbs and eighteen from the Proph- 
ets. The eleven which remain relate to special ethical 
topics. 

THE CHILDREN’S THIRD READER. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 60cents.) The author’s motto 
for this reader should be ‘‘ Education by means of good 
literature.’’ The literary character and value of the se- 
lections are higher than in the four elementary Readers 
by the same author which preceded it. It is possible to 
overdo this point in a reader and give too much atten- 
tion to the selections as literature and not enough to 
their value as selections for reading. 

For primary and elementary work, THE FINCH PRIM- 
ER, by Adelaide V. Finch, Principal of the Lewiston Nor- 
mal Training School, is beautifully-graded, adapted and 
manufactured. It will bear close examination. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 35 cents.) 

In the same line are ‘‘ Maynard’s English Classic Se- 
ries.”’ (Maynard, Merrill & Co. 24 cents per number.) 
This series now contains more than 190 volumes, is 
well selected and well edited. The most recent num- 
bers on our table are Twice TOLD TALES, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, and 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD’s LETTERS TO His SON AND Gop- 
SON, Selected, with Introduction, Biographical Sketch and 
Notes, by Henry H. Belfield, Ph.D., Director of the Chi- 
cago Manual Training School. 

In the same general line of English reading books, 
selected from the best English literature from Chaucer 
to the present time, is ‘‘ The Atheneum Press Series,” 
in which we note CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. Sy 
Archibald MacMechan, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in Dalhousie College. (Ginn & Co. 
Boston. $1.40.) Thoroughly edited, with notes. 
Quite different in its character and intention is SPEN- 
SER’S BRITOMART. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Mary E. Litchfield. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 70 
cents.) The ideaof this author is fresh and original 
enough to be anovelty. Ina series of selections from 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth Books of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” she has reconstructed in verse the most charm- 
ing of his heroines, Britomart, the ‘“‘lady knight,’ who 
in Spenser’s verse is most fit to vie with Rosalind. The 
author has put both enthusiasm and scholarship into 
the work. - 

D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, publish three English 
text-books of the same general character—SELECT 
Poems O€ ROBERT Burns, éy Andrew J. George, M.A., 
Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass. 
(go cents); CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns, With Intro- 
duction and Notes (30 cents), and THE Princess: A MED- 
LEY BY ALFRED LorD TENNYSON. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. (go cents.) 

LoNnGMANS, GREEN & Co. have added to their English 
Classic Series Joun MILTON’s L’ ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
Comus AND LycipDAs. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by William P. Trent, M.A,, Professor of English in the 
University of the South. (60 cents.) DE QUINCEY’s 
REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., Instruct- 
or in Rhetoric in Yale University. (50 cents.) SIR 
WALTER Scott’s MARMION. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by Robert Morss Lovett, A.B., Assist. Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Chicago. (75 
cents,)_ 

First READER, AESOP AND MOTHER GoosE. By Louis 
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P. Nash, Superintendent of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 
(Thompsen, Brown & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) This is 
_a new and interesting First Reader for Primary Classes. 
The selections are good, light, bright and appropriate: 
but it seems rather farcical to make much of Mother 
Goose and sop as a drill in literature in primary 
classes not yet beyond words of two syllables. 

ALL THE YEAR RouND. A Mature Reader. Part J, 
Autumn. By Frances L. Strong, St. Paul Teachers’ 
Training School. Illustrated dy Gertrude A. Stoker, 
Supervisor of Drawing, St. Paul. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
35 cents.) The Reader seems to be effectually merged 
in this booklet in the Science Primer. Asan elementary 
science readerit is neatly gotten up and well arranged. 

[For notices of recent text-books in Latin, Mathematics 
Modern Languages and Geology see next week's issue.] 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE: AN OUTLINE OF THE 
StyLes IN ALL Countries. By Charles Thompson 
Mathews, M.A., Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, author of ‘‘ The Renaissance Under the 
Valois.” (D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, $3.00.) 

After a notable dearth, handbooks on architecture 
have appeared recently in profusion. Those by Pro- 
fessor Hamlin, of Columbia, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
and this one by Mr. Mathews, are especially adapted 
for school and college use and for general reading. 
This latest comer covers the most ground of the three, 
discussing *‘ the index of civilization” as developed in 
all ages and climes, even in countries like Java and 
Peru; and as may be surmised, the author has not been 
able toinclude all this in 456 pages without a sacrifice of 
even such thoroughness as may be looked for in a hand- 
book; and he does not discuss fundamental principles 
nor note the evolution of styles with masterly grasp nor 
give full data of authorities, like the books already 
mentioned. Zn revanche, not being so far past his own 
student days, he knows what interests the young; he 
seizes salient points, is full of rapid movement, tells 
anecdotes more or less relevant, but which tend to fix 
facts in the mind, quvtes poetry and coins phrases. His 
English is appropriate where exuberant language is 
descriptive, as in the following: 


“ Extravagance of taste in Siam reaches its culmination 
in the wats, or temples, which consist of peristyle buildings 
smeared over with gilded plaster and coruscated with 
bits of colored crystal. The floors are tapestried with silver 
wire or paved with chiseled brass; and the doors, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, glow like heated opal, while from the 
gold and crimson rafters of the ceiling often hang a sta- 
lactite forest of floral foliage worked in porcelain. 

“There is a certain effrontery about all this medley of 
glare, but it is not architecture; it is rather wholesale jew- 
elry, and imitation jewelry at that.” 


Again his English is tersely true, as when he speaks of 


temples of Typhon, the God of Evil, ‘‘ erectedina spirit - 


of religious hedging”’; and often itis inexcusably inac- 
curate and unscholarly. The text is often childishly 
positive; sometimes the spelling of foreign names is in- 
consistent, and the titles of the plates are carelessly 
given. The cuts are numerous, and they are well 
placed, and illustrate the text well. The general influ- 
ence of the book is strongly in the direction of refined 
taste and good architecture, as becomes the work of a 
former pupil of Professor Ware, to whom is given ap- 
propriate credit among men who are influencing Ameri- 
can architecture for good. The name of Ernest Flagg 
does not, for some reason, appear in this list. The 
bibliography is placed in the table of contents. The in- 
dex and glossary are combined and credited to Ade- 
line’s ‘‘Art Dictionary ’’; but the derivations and mean- 
ings of many words are given in an offhand, interest- 
ing way, in the text. 


What Some of the Educational Publishers 
are Doing. 


The Riverside Educational publications, HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN Co., Boston, are numerous and standard. 
Their educational series are continually receiving im- 
portant additions of which we can name only the 
leading: THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. A 
new edition with vertical script. (25 cents; cloth, 
30 cents). THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 
loo 15-cent Reading Books, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
containing unabridged masterpieces of Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Franklin, 
Scott, Dickens, Tennyson and other American and 
English writers. (15 cents; linen, 25 cents.) Issued 
periodically during the school year. THE RIVERSIDE 
ScHooLt Liprary. Fifty books of permanent value, 
carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly printed, 
and durably bound in half leather. (50, 60 and 70 cents.) 
With [ntroductions, Notes and Illustrations. THE RIVER- 
SIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series of volumes 
devoted to History, Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Nat- 
ura: History and Adventure. With maps, portraits, 
etc., for boys and girls who are laying the foundation 
of private libraries. (75 cents.) TENNYSON’s THE Com- 
ING oF ARTHUR; TENNYSON’S LANCELOT AND ELAINE, and 
Other Idylis of the King. UHoughton, Mifflin & Co. have 
also published during the year an additional volume in 
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Tue REPUBLIC oF CHILDHOOD. By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. The volume to which we refer 
is IL] KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. ($1.00. ) 
TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By Arlo Bates. (12mo, 
$1.50.) PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By C. F. 
Richardson. A new and revised edition. Seventy-first 
thousand. (35 cents.) THE OpyssEy oF HOMER. 
Translated into English blank verse by William Cullen 
Bryant. Student’s edition. ($1.00.) THE ANEID OF 
VirGiL. Translated into Eglish-Verse by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch. Student’s Edition. ($1.00.) A Birp’s- 
Eye View oF OurRCivi, War. By Theodore Ayrault 


Dodge. With Maps and Illustrations. Revised School 
Edition. MASTERPIECES, PORTRAITS AND AUTHORS’ 
Homes. Half-tone portraits (with facsimile auto- 


graphs) of Addison, Bacon, Brown, Bryant, Burns, 
Byron, Coleridge, Cowper, Dickens, Emerson, Everett, 
Franklin, Goldsmith, Gray, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irv- 
ing, Lamb, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Milton 
O’Reilly, Ruskin, Tennyson, Thoreau, Webster, Whit- 
tier, Wordsworth, similar to those in ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
American Literature’’ and ‘‘ Masterpieces of British 
Literature.”” Cabinet photograph size, on paper, 7%4x4% 
inches. Half-tone pictures of the homes of Bryant, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Stowe, Whittier, similar to those in the appendix to the 
newly revised edition of Richardson’s ‘‘ Primer of 
American Literature.’’ On paper, 744x4% inches. Sold 
only in lots of ten or more, assorted as desired. (Ten 
pictures, 20 cents, postpaid.) The ‘‘Riverside Literature 
Series’’ is constantly receiving interesting additions,such 
as the revised and enlarged edition of HAWTHORNE’S 
GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR: Zrue Stories from New England 
History; OLp GREEK FOLK TALES. Told anew by 
Josephine Preston Peabody. Supplementary to Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book’’ and ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales”’; 
and much more for which our readers must consult 
the Riverside catalog. 


The Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have on their 
list some recent educational publications of the higher 
class, among.which we name THE LAST QUARTER CEN- 
TURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1895. By £. Benja- 
min Andrews, President ot Brown University. (Two 
vols., 8vo, $6.00.) A unique work. Revised since its 
publication in Scribner’ s Magazine, increased about one- 
half in size and by one hundred new illustrations added 
tothe previous imposing array. ‘‘The American His- 
tory’ Series, by the same publishers, has received two 
additions during the year—THE MIDDLE PERIOD, dy 
John W. Burgess, Professor in Columbia University 
($1.25), and THE Crvit WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1860- 
1877, also by Professor Burgess ($1.25). A CoNcorD- 
ANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. According to the Texts 
of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the English Revis- 
ers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D., of 
the Revision Committee, and the Rev. A. S. Geden, M.A. 
(Small gto, $7.00.) An invaluable addition to the outfit 
of every student of the New Testament. THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF KNOWLEDGE. Sy George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. (8vo, $4.00.) A 
new work designed foreducational use. We notealsothree 
recent additions tothe Princeton Lectures. THEISM: 
Two Lrectures. Sy Andrew Seth, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
($1.09.) THE DESCENT OF THE PRIMATES. By A. A. 
Hubrecht, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of 
Utrecht. ($1.00.) THE CLAIMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Two Lectures. By Stanley Leathes, D. D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in Kings College, London. 
($1.00.) We note also from the same house, ENGLISH 
Lyric POETRY, 1500-1700. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Frederick Ives Carpenter, Lecturer at the University 
of Chicago. ($1.50.) THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Six Lectures. By Prof. Edward 
Dowden, Trinity College, Dublin. ($1.25.) Prriops 
OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, is a new series pub- 
lished by the same, and edited by Professor 
Saintsbury. The first volume in the series is now 
ready—THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE 
OF ALLEGORY. By George Saintsbury, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 


Edinburgh. ($1.50.) Other volumes in prep ration 
are: THE DarK AGEs. By Prof. W.P. Kerr. THe 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Prof. F. J. Snell. THe 


LATER RENAISSANCE. By David Hannay. THE AUGUSTAN 
Aces. By Oliver Elton. THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By 
Edmund Gosse. THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By Walter 
Hi. Pollock. Among their scientific educational books the 
Scribners have recently published AGRICULTURE: SOME 
OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. Storer, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in Harvard. A 


. new and enlarged edition. (3 vols., $5.00.) They have 


also very recently issued Volume II of AN ILLUSTRATED 
FLorA of the Northern United States, Canada and the 
British Possessions from Newfoundland to the Parallel of 
‘the Southern Boundary of Virginia,and from the Atlantic 
Ocean westward to the 102d Meridian. By N. L. Britton, 
Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany, and the Hon. Aa- 
dison Brown, President of the Torrey Botanical Club. 
(3 vols., imperial 8vo. Vol. I, ‘‘Ferns to Carpet- 
Weed,” Vol. II, ‘‘ Portulaca to Gentian.’’ $3.00 each; 
postage, 36 cents extra.) A work of the highest botan- 
cal importance and utility, with 1,467 illustrative 
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designs, bringing up the number of species figured so 
far in it to nearly three thousand. 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have published 
these among their leading text-books since July, 1896: 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR GirLS. By F. J. Harvey. For 
use of Teachers in High Schools, Private Schools, Gym- 


nasia, etc. With 104 Illustrations. (Crown 8vo, 
$1.25.) The exceptional point in this manual is 
that it is written for girls. ELEMENTARY Puys- 
Ics. A Manual for Beginners. By William Watson, 


A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc., Senior Demonstrator in Physics. 
(go cents.) One of a series of little manuals written to 
meet the modern and practical methods of science teach - 
ing. BRIEFS FOR DEBATE. By Brookings and Ringwalt. 
On. Current Political, Economic and Social Topics. 
With an Introduction on the Art of Debate by Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard. ($1.25.) A History oF 
ScuLpTuRE. By Allen Marquand and A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Princeton University. ($1.50:) The concluding 
volume of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.’s series of 
college Histories of Art, edited by Prof. J. C. Van Dyke, 
and comprising painting, architecture and sculpture. 
THE TRUE BLiue Story Book. By Andrew Lang. 
(5ocents.) A selection of stories from the *‘ True Story 
Book”’ arranged in 43 chapters suitable for school use. 
EXAMPLES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By Samuel Joyce, 
A.1.£.E., Lecturer tothe Senior Class in Electrical En- 
gineering, Municipal Technical Scbool, Manchester, 
England. ($1.50.) One of a series of advanced Phys- 
ical and Electrical Engineering Laboratory Manuals. 
GREEK RUDIMENTS. ByJ. Burnett. ($1.50.) The pur- 
pose of this book is to familiarize the learner with the 
diction and idiom of the Attic dialect, and to open the 
way forthe study of Aristophanes, Demosthenes and 
Plato. Licht. By W. 7. A. Emtage. ($1.50.) May be 
used with no more advanced knowledge of mathematics 
than higher trigonometry. PAssaAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected by A. H. Todd, M.A., and F. D. 
Longworth, M.A., Assistant Masters at Charterhouse, 
London. (Latin only, 65 cents; Greek and Latin, $1.20.) 
Passages which occur in the classics usually read in 
school have been avoided. LoNGMANs’ Music CoursE, 
complete in I volume. (75 cents.) A complete course 
for the study of Music as taught in modern text-books, 
comprising the elements, harmony, counterpoint, and 
rhythm, analysis and musical form. Prepared with ref- 
erence to the needs of elementary students. The exer- 
cises are copious and well graded. A MANUAL OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. Sy 7. Arnold. Seventh edition, re- 
vised (1897). With an appendix of English Meters and 
Index. ($2.00.) Prepared for advanced pupils, with 
close attention to critical and grammatical details. K1IN- 
DERGARTEN GUIDE. Sy Lois Bates. With very numerous 
illustrations, chiefly in half-tone. ($1.50.) Noticed in 
another column. NUMERICAL PROBLEMS IN PLANE GEOM- 
ETRY. By J. G. Estrill. (go cents.) With Metric and 
L»garithmic Tables to take the place of arithmetic in 
college entrance examinations. DIFFERENTIAL EqQua- 
Tions. By D. A. Murray. Introductory Course in 
Differential Equations for students in Classical and En- 
gineering Colleges, by D. A. Murray, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. ($1.90.) A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Austin Dobson. New edition, revised, with 
new chapters, and extended to the present time by W. 
Hall Griffin B.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Queen’s College. London. 
cially for reference. ($2.50.) 


Valuable espe- 


The MAcMILLAN ComPANY have the following in their 
list of educational books published during the year. 
Many of them have been reviewed more fully by us 
already; others will be found noticed or reviewed else- 
where in this present number: A First BooKIN WrRIT- 
ING ENGLISH. By Z£. H. Lewis, Ph.D. (Buckram, 80 
cents.) ENGLISH LITERATURE. Stopford A. Brooke. 
New and Revised Edition of the standard work. (80 
cents.) THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Ay James 
Bryce, with the assistance of Prof. Jesse Macy. Revised 
and abridged from the two-volume edition. (Cloth, 
8vo, $1.75.) THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: A Comment- 
ary on its Nature andGrowth. By Jesse Macy, Professor 
of Political Science in Iowa College. ($2.00.) SELEC- 
TIONS FROM CANTERBURY TALES. Sy Prof. Hiram Cor- 
son, Cornell University. (12mo, cloth, go cents.) ENG- 
LISH PROSE SELECTIONS. By Henry Craik. Vol. V, the 
Nineteenth Century, from Sir Walter Scott to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The set of five volumes in this Stu- 
dent’s. Edition is now complete. ($5.00 the set, $1.10 
each.) THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SysTEM; A Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and 
Motor Training. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (Yale). 
(12mo, $1.00.) AMERICAN History. Told by Contempo- 
varies. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard. Four vol- 
umes. (The set, $7.00; each, sold separately, $2.00.) 
Vol. I now published, Zra of Colonization, 1493-1689. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MACHINERY. By Dugald C. Juckson, M.E., and John 
Price Jackson, M.E. ($3.50.) This is Vol. Il of the 
‘* Text-Book on Electro-Magnetism and the Construc- 
tion of Dynamos.’’ TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By J. B. Lock. Revised by J. A. Miller. ($1.10.) HALL 
AND KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Revised by F. S. 
Sevenoak, A.M. (Half leather, $1.10.) This text-book 
will hereafter be known as the ‘‘ Hall and Knight Algee 
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bra for Schools and Colleges.” Tarr’s First BooxK IN 
PuysicaL Geocrapuy. (Cloth, $1.10.) Designed for 
use in public and private schools requiring a somewhat 
shorter course than is given in the Elementary Physical 
Geography. Its claim to attention lies in its presenta- 
tion of physical geography in its modern aspect. The 
main emphasis is laid upon physiography, and all the 
features that have contributed to the rapid introducticn 
of the earlier book are retained in simpler form. TARR’s 
ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. (8vo, half leather, $1.40.) An 
attractive and scientific presentation of the subject for 
high schools, and noticed at length elsewhere in our 
columns. AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By William 
B. Scott, Professor of Geology and Paleontology, Prince- 
ton. (Crown 8vo, $1.90.) Reviewed at length inan- 
other column of this issue. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Froc’s Ecc. An Introduction to Experimental Embriol- 
ogy. By Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ph.D. (Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.60.) EXPERIMENTAL MorpHOLoGY. Sy Charles Ben- 
edict Davenport, Pi.D., \nstructorin Zoology, Harvard. 
($2.60.) This is Part I of the general work, and treats 
of the ‘‘ Effect of Chemical and Physical Agents upon 
Protoplasm. LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS IN 
Botany. By William A. Setchell, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of California. (go cents.) THE 
Out.ines oF Puysics. By Edward L. Nichols, Professor 
of Physics, Cornell. (Cloth, $1.40.) 


Many of Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN’S 
recent educational works are noticed separately in this 
number. Their ‘Students’ Series of Latin Classics ”’ 
has been enlarged and enriched during the last year by 
the addition of a revised edition of DANIELL’s LATIN 
Prose Composition. Some of the new features are the 
grammatical references, grammatical review, a table of 
synonyms, and a body of miscellaneous exercises suit- 
able for classes that are reading Vergil or Ovid. SE- 
LECTIONS FROM LHOMOND’s UrBIS RoM# ViRI ILLUs- 
TRES. By Prof. G. M. Whicher, Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn. With Notes and Vocabulary. Four biogra- 
phies are selected, equivalent to one book of Czesar’s 
Gallic War, and simple Latin for a year’s work. Livy, 
Book I. By John K. Lord, of Dartmouth College, for 
rapid reading, bound in paper, with foot-notes. Ev- 
TRoPI Histor1A RoMANA. Sy Victor S. Clark, with 
notes,vocabulary, theme exercises, and easy selections, 
covering such portions of the history of the republic as 
the student ought to be acquainted with by the time he 
reads Cesar and Cicero. Professors Harrington and 
Tolman have made Steuding’s ‘‘ Griechische und 
Réimische Mythologie’’ the basis of a work entitled, 
GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY to meet the practical 
needs of all classes of students. Importance is given 
to the study of the origin of myths. Index, table of 
contents and bibliography. The latest issue in the 
‘* Students’ Series’’ is CicERO’s CATO MAIOR DE SENEC- 
TUTE. By Mr. Bennett, of Cornell, with introduction, 
notes and a critical appendix. His edition of the De 
Amicitia is expected to follow in the early autumn. The 
ODES AND Epoprs oF Horace. Sy Dr. Paul Shorey, of 
the University of Chicago, isto be ready December next. 
During the year past the same publishers have added 
to their ‘‘ Students’ Series of English Classics’’ thirty- 
four volumes attractive in appearance both inside and 
out. They are editions apt to teach and valuable for the 
library. INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE, dy 
Prof. F. V. N. Painter, is upon the same general plan as 
his work upon English Literature, about two years ago. 
He sets forth the relation of race, epoch and environ- 
ment to literature with philosophical grasp and breadth 
and recognizes a distinctive American literature. 
New PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by Pro- 
fessor Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in the Mathematical Series published by this firm, con- 
tains a large number of examples, mostly new. The 
same publish ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SURVEYING AND 
NAVIGATION, by Prof. Arthur G. Robbins, of the same 
institution, intended for those students who desire to 
supplement the study of Trigonometry with a brief 
course on its applications to those subjects. Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn are also publishing Rounp 
HAND VERTICAL Copy Books, éy Anna £. Hill, Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. Three inter- 
mediate books; two illustrated; four for advanced 
classes; one for business and social forms. 


The leading new educational publications of the 
AMERICAN Book ComMPANy during the year will be found 
in the following list: ‘‘ Eclectic English Classics ’’: 
Pore’s Homer’s I1iap, Books J, VI, XXII, and 
XXIV. (20 cents.) TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. (20 cents.) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (35 cents.) 
CARLYLE’s EssAy ON ROBERT BuRNS. (20 cents.) THE 
MASTERY OF Books. By Harry Lyman Koopman. (90 


cents.) ‘Eclectic School Readings’: GUERBER’S 
STORY OF THE GREEKS. (60cents.) DEFOE’s ROBINSON 
Crusog. (50 cents.) BALDWIN’s Firty FAMous STORIES 
RETOLD. (35 cents.) KELLY’s SHORT STORIES OF OUR 


Suy NEIGHBORS. (50 cents.) GUERBER’S STORY OF THE 
ROMANS. (60cents.) GUERBER’s STORY OF THE CHOSEN 
PEOPLE. (60 cents.) ARABIAN NicuTs. Zdited by M. 
Clarke. (60 cents.) CLARKE’s Story oF Troy. (60 
cents.) PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. Sy Mrs. Wii- 
tiam Starr Dana, (65 cents.) Our LITTLE BooK FoR 





‘Third and Fourth Readers. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


LittLe Forks. By W. F. Crosby. (30 cents.) BIBLE 
READINGS FOR ScHoots. By Nathan C. Schaeffer. (35 
cents.) SEMI-VERTICAL FREEHAND Writinc. By C. C. 
Curtiss, Nos. 1 to6. (96 cents per dozen.) NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques W. Redway, 
F. R. G. S. (60 cents.) GEOGRAPHICAL READER, ASIA. 
By Frank G. Carpenter. (60 cents.) ELEMENTARY 
MetTeoroLocy. Sy F. Waldo. ($1.50.) Stupy oF ENG- 
LisH Worps. By J. M. Anderson. (40 cents.) BRIEF 
HIsTorRy OF THE NATIONS. By Prof. Geo. Park Fisher. 
($1.50.) ‘‘ State History Series’’: FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON’s STORIES OF NEW JERSEY. (60 cents.) JOEL 
CHANDLER HaArris’s STORIES OF GEORGIA. (60 cents.) 
J. R. Musick’s STorres OF Missouri. (60 cents.) 
HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN History. Sy G. 
Castegnier. (50 cents.) ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING, Revised. By Christine Sullivan. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. (Per dozen, $1.20.) Mos. 4and 5. (Per dozen, 
$1.75.) Nos. 6,7 and 8. (Per dozen, $2.00.) Mormal 
Classbook of Drawing. (50 cents.) High School Class- 
book of Drawing. (50 cents.) NATURAL CouRSE IN 
Music. By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 
Primer and First Reader. (Each, 30 cents.) Second, 
(Each, 35 cents.) Fifth 
Reader. (50 cents.) Advanced Music Reader. (1.00.) 
NATURAL Music CuartTs, Series A, B, C, D, E, Fand G. 
(Each series, $4.00.) PHysics FoR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
By Charles L. Harrington. (50 cents.) ELEMENTS OF 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By C. W. 
Crockett. With Tables. ($1.25.) Without Tables. ($1.00.) 
Tables separate. ($1.00.) TExT-Book oF PLANE Sur- 
VEYING. By W.G. Raymond. ($3.00.) FRAGMENTS OF 
ROMAN SATIRE. By Elmer Truesdell Merrill. (75 cents.) 
A BrieF LATIN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Mooney. (75 
cents.) ‘‘Modern German Texts’’: ARNOLD’s EIN 
REGENTAG AUF DEM LANDE. (25 cents.) Storm's IM- 
MENSEE. (25 cents.) FREYTAG’S DIE JOURNALISTEN. (35 
cents.) ‘‘Modern French Texts’’: Woopwarp’s Ra- 
CINE’S IPHIGENIE. (60 cents.) CREMIEUX AND DECOUR- 
CELLE’s L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. (35 cents.) SECOND YEAR 
IN -Frencu. By L. C. Syms. ($1.00.) First YEAR IN 
GERMAN. By J. Keller. (1.00.) 


The leading educational publication of Mrssrs. GINN 
& Co., Boston, during the year are named in this list. 
Many of them have been already reviewed. Others are 
noticed in this number. EDUCATIONAL Music CourRSE. 
By Luther M. Mason, Jas. M. McLaughlin, Geo. A. 
Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist and Nathan H. Dole. (ist 
Reader, 33 cents; 2d, 35 cents; 3d, 40 cents; 4th, 40 
cents; 5th, go cents.) GREEK COMPOSITION TABLET. By 
B.L. D’Ooge. (25 cents.) ALL THE YEAR RouND. By 
Frances L. Strong. Part Il, Winter (35 cents). Part I, 
Autumn (35 cents). Quintus CurtTius. By Willard Hum- 
phreys. (55 cents.) ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S CICERO. 
By J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. ($1.55.) Buo- 
LOGICAL LECTURES, 1895, Delivered at Marine Biol. Lab- 
oratory of Wood's Holl. ($2,15.) PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
Tic. By G. A. Wentworth. (75 cents.) VERTICAL 
RounD HAND WRITING Books. (Large, 96 cents per 
doz.; small, 72 cents per doz.) ROSINE MELLE. By 
Jules Lemaitre. ($1.00.) PRACTICAL METHODS IN Mop- 
ERN GREEK. By Eugene Rizo-Rangabé. ($2.10.) PRI- 
MARY ARITHMETIC. By W. W. Speer. (40 cents.) 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN History. Sy £d- 
ward Channing and Albert B. Hart. ($2.15.) ALLEN 
AND GREENOUGH’S SHORTER LATIN GRAMMAR. By James 
B: Greenough. ($1.05.) METRES OF Horace. Sy 
Frances E. Lord. (55 cents.) PREPARATORY LATIN Com- 
PosiITION. By F. P. Moulton. (go cents.) CHILD-LIFE 
CuHart. By Mary £. Burt. (Chart, $20.00; Easel, 
$1.10.) First GREEK Boox. By John William White. 
($1.35.) Forms oF Discourse. By Wm. B. Cairns. 
($1.25.) INORGANIC CHEMICAL PPEPARATIONS. By Frank 
H. Thorp. (1.60.) SPENSER’S BRITOMART. By Mary 
E. Litchfield. (7o cents.) CHILDREN’S THIRD READER. 


By Ellen M. Cyr. (60cents.) STAR ATLAS. By Wins-° 
low Upton. ($2.15.) SARTOR ReEsarTus. By Archi- 
bald MacMechan. ($1.40.) SELECTIONS FROM THE 
Works oF Sir RICHARD. STEELE. Sy George R. 


Carpenter. ($1.00.) Napotfon. By Alceé Fortier. 
(55 cents.) METHOD IN History. By W. H. Mace. 
($1.10.) VeERGiL’s AENEID, IX. By Edward. H. Cut- 
ler. (50 cents.) ANTIQUITY O MAN, University of 
Penn. Publications, Vol. V1. ($2.00.) GLACIERS oF N. 
America. By Israel C. Russell. ($1.90.) First Prin- 
CIPLES OF NATURAL PuHiLosopHy. By A. £. Dolbear. 
($1.10.) EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. By W. A. Stone. 
($1.10.) LIGHT AND SHADE, NATIONAL DRAWING Course. 
By Anson K. Cross. ($1.10.) PLANE AND SOLID ANA- 
LyTIC GEOMETRY. By F. H. Bailey and F. S. Woods. 
($2.15.) ALcreBRA Reviews. By Edw. R. Robbins. (27 
cents.) DONA PERFECTA. By 4. &. Marsh. ($1.10.) 
THE FINCH PRIMER. By Adelaide V. Finch. (35 cents.) 
Via Latina. By Wm. C, ry, (85 cents.) Stu- 
DENT’S AMERICAN HIsTory. D, H. Montgomery. 
($1.55.) ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By W. W. Speer. 
(55 cents.) 


The following haye been published by Sirver, Bur- 
pett & Company, singe August last. Descriptive or 
critical notes on most of them will be found under the 
appropriate headings in this number of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Economics, Sy 
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Prof. C. J. Bullock, Ph.D., \nstructor of Economics, 
Cornell. ($1.28.) ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 
By Herbert A. Howe, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of Astron- 
omy, University of Denver. ($1.36.) THr EARTH AND 
Its Story: A First Book of Geology. By Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. ($1.00.) THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND Its GRAMMAR. 
By Irene M. Mead, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
(68 cents.) THE NEw ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By John 
W. Cook, President Illinois State Normal University, 
and Miss N. Cropsey. (72 cents.) Easy PROBLEMS IN 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC. Ay Elizabeth T. Mills. 
($1.00.) THE Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Ed- 
ited, with Notes, by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. (Cloth, 48 
cents; paper, 30 cents.) A MIDSUMMER NiGurt’s DREAM. 
By William Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes, by Homer 
B. Sprague, Ph.D. (Cloth, 48 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 
THE SOURCES OF SPENSER’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. By 
Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D. (Yale). (go cents.) 
HInTs ON TEACHING Civics. By George H. Martin, 
A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston. (48 cents.) A 
HANDBOOK OF VocaL Music. By John W. Tufts. ($1.50.) 
SONGS OF THE NATION. Compiled by Charles W. John- 
son. (60 cents.) THE CHILD’s First STUDIES IN Music: 
Cuarts. By Samuel W. Cole. (With supporter, xet, 
$6.00.) THE WoRLD AND ITS PEOPLE, Book VI: LIFE IN 
Asia. By Mary Cate Smith. ‘Edited by Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D. (60cents.) SYRIA FROM THE SADDLE. By A/- 
bert Payson Terhune. ($1.50.) THE RATIONAL METHOD 
IN READING. By Prof. EZ. G. Ward, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, of Brooklyn, N. Y., As- 
sisted by Mrs. E. E. K. Warner. Primer (36 cents), 
First Reader (36 cents), Second Reader (44 cents), Manual 
of Instruction for Teachers (36 cents), Phonetic Cards 
(3 sets). THE NorRMAL CoursE IN Drawinc. By Prof. 
H. W. Shaylor. (Books 8 and 9. $1.80 per dozen.) A 
Handbook for Teachers. (48 cents.) THE NORMAL RE- 
VIEW HANDBOOK OF VERTICAL WRITING: A Manual for 
Teachers. By Prof. D. H. Farley, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., and Prof. W. 8B. Gunnison, Principal 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (48 
cents.) 


Messrs. Henry Hout & Co.’s educational works 
issued since last August include: HeERtTwic’s GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. Translated by Prof. G. W. 
Field, of Brown. (417 pp., 8vo.) A survey of the 
fundamental principles of animal life, suitable for col- 
leges or general readers. The second and concluding 
volume of BEAL’s GRASSES OF NORTH AMERICA. (706 
pp., 8vo.) A faithful and exhaustive work for farmers 
and students, remarkably well illustrated. PRicr’s 
FERN COLLECTOR’S HAND-Book AND HERBARIUM. (4to.) 
Seventy-two outline plates, mostly life-size, with a 
botanical guide. PERKINS’s OUTLINES OF ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. (277 pp., I2mo.) Up-to-date, in a 
field as yet but little covered. It includes laboratory 
experiments. PIERCE’S PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
Puysics. (194 pp., 12mo.) About 1,200 problems, 
chiefly numerical, for secondary schools. Follows the 
recommendations of the ‘‘Committee of Ten.’’ Wac- 
NER’S MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. (xv, 344 pp., 
Izmo.) Representative speeches from the best British 
orators, 1858-’88. BoLLEs’s ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL 
LAw. (344 pp.,16mo.) A good book, noticed elsewhere 
in this number. TEN BrINk’s ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Vol. II, Part 2 (309 pp., 12mo), brings the work up to 
the accession of Elizabeth, at which point the author’s 
death ended it. WILLIAMs’s SOME QUESTIONS OF Goop 
ENGLISH. (233 pp., I2mo.) Examined in controversies 
with Dr. Fitzedward Hall. A volume of practical in- 
terest, marked throughout by fairness in criticism. 
PERRY’S SELECTIONS FROM BURKE. Three speeches 
(complete), three letters (complete), and twelve shorter 
pieces. A new edition in the ENGLISH READINGS OF 
MAsOoNn’s BROWNING SELECTIONS. (275 pp., 16mo.) 
Lyrical and Dramatic Poems, preceded by E. C. Sted- 
man’s essay on Browning from his ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” 
BEVIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. (341 pp., I2mo.) Notable 
for its accurate, scientific and historical methods, its 
attention to Latin sources of etymology, the use of ex- 
amples from French literature, and the fresh and 
spirited exercises furnished by Dr. Thomas Logie. The 
same publishers are issuing a number of French and 
German text-books, many of which are noticed under 
the appropriate heading inthis number. The Messrs. 
Holt continue the publication of the Educational Review, 
which is now in its seventh year and fourteenth vol- 
ume. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., have recently published the fol- 
lowing text-books, in addition to their list which is al- 
ready an extensive one. Many have been noticed 
already, others are noticed in another column of this 
number. REVIEW AND TEST PROBLEMS INALGEBRA. By 
Peterson and Baldwin. A drill book on topics of special 
importance for entrance to _ college or technical 
schools. 30 cents.) LEFEVRE’Ss NUMBER AND ITS ALGEBRA. 
By Prof. Arthur Lefevre, Instructor in Pure Mathemat- 
ics in the University of Texas. These are introductory 
lectures on the theory of number and its algebra. THE 
PROBLEM OF ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR ITSSOLUTION. By Elizabeth H. Spalding, In- 


structor in English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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(20 cents.) Inthe ‘ Arden Shakespeare Series” there 
have recently been issued A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
CYMBELINE, THE TEMPEST and Henry V, making eleven 
volumes. Four more volumes will be issued within a 
few months. Stories oF Lonc Aco. Edited by Miss 
Grace H. Kupfer. Presenting in good form about forty 
Greek myths and legends that have entered largely 
into modern art and literature. (35 cents.) THOMAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES has been thoroughly 
revised and there has been added to it a newchapter 
bringing the narrative down to the present. ($1.00.) 
CoursE IN ELEMENTARY BooKKEEPING. By J. W. Shaw. 
A thorough work in single-entry bookkeeping, with a 
large number of short examples of moderate difficulty. 
(Bookkeeping, 60 cents. The accompanying blanks— 
four in number—36 cents perset. The Book of Blank 
Business Forms, 20 cents.) ‘‘ Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series,’’ has received large additions during the 
year, which are noted in the appropriate class elsewhere 
in this number. A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND INDUCTIVE. £dited by Prof. B. P. Colton, 
of the State Normal School of lowa. From SEPTEMBER 
TO JUNE WITH NATURE. A READING-BooK FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. Edited by Miss Minetta L. Warren, of Detroit, 
Mich. HERBART’s PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO EDUCATION. 
By John Adams, of Aberdeen, Scotland. A PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGES. By Henry G. Pearson, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. With 
Introduction by Arlo Bates. Anedition of VOLTAIRE’sS 
Prose. Selections with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. 
Cohn and Dr. Woodward, of Columbia University. Edited 
by Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia Uuiversity. Heath 
& Co. will publish during the month of August an edi- 
tion of Coleridge’s ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by Mr. 
A. J. George. This edition contains both the original 
text and also the text of the commonly received version. 


HARPER & BROTHERS would probably place at the 
head of their school-book publications for the year the 
DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES, 
Edited by Professor H. T. Peck, of Columbia (cloth, $6.00), 
with the Phillips-Loomis Mathematical Series close be- 
hind. LoGARITHMS OF NUMBERS and ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 
TRY were publishedin June and July, 1896; but the PHIL- 
L1ps-LooMIs PLANE GEOMETRY, by Professors A. W. Phil- 
lips and Irving Fisher, of Yale (80 cents), was published 
in December last, and has been received with great 
favor. The use of photo-engraved models side by side 
with skeleton drawings for teaching solid geometry was 
an admirable device which attracted much attention. 
The numbers published are to be followed immediately 
by an abridged edition of the ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
by the same editors ($1.25). We note among the other 
school-books published by this house during the year 
SHAKESPEARE THE Boy, dy William /. Rolfe ($1.25); THE 
ELEMENTARY STUDY OF ENGLISH, dy the same (42 cents); 
MODERN GREEK MASTERY, A Short Road to Ancient 
Greek, by Thomas L. Stedman, A.M., M.D. ($1.50); THE- 
oRY OF Puysics, dy Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins ($1.60); SMITH’s 
SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, revised by Carleton L. Brownson, In- 
structor in Yale University ($1.00); AN EXPERIMENT IN 
EpucaTION; Also, the Ideas which Inspired It and were 
Inspired by It, by Mary R. Alling-A ber ($1.25), a book for 
teachers; THEORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE, dy 
Borden P. Bowne, Professor in Boston University 
($1.50); ALEXANDER PopE, BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, Edited by 
Kate Stephens (60 cents); A MODERN ENGLISH-GREEK 
DICTIONARY; A Concise Dictionary of the English and 
Modern Greek Languages as Actually Written and Spoken, 
by A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. ($2.59). Most of these have 
been noticed in more or less detail in previous numbers 
of THE INDEPENDENT; others are noticed in this num- 
ber. 


The C. A. NicHoLs Company, Springfield, Mass., pub- 
lished, in 1895, their History FoR READY REFERENCE 
AND TOPICAL READING, in five large octavo volumes. 
($25.00, in cloth.) It is one of those large works which 
remain recent for years after publication. People do 
not discover their value in a year nor learn at once how 
to use them. The matter inthem has permanent value, 
and is not going to be antiquated in ten years nor in 
twenty. Mr. Larned’s History for Ready Reference re- 
mains recent in this sense, and we call attention to it 
again this year. Its idea, without being wholly zew, 
is applied to a new subject and in a new way. The 
plan of the work is to arrange a comprehensive list of 
all living and important topics, events, countries or his- 
torical subjects which can be presented in topical form 
and to collect under each of these topics a systematic 
selection of opinions, discussions, expositions or argu- 
ments by all writers who can be said to be entitled to 
be heard on the subject. In this way it becomes an 
easy matter, for example, to look up in these volumes the 
wide range of opinion and the series of legislation re- 
lated to the never settled question of a Protective 
Tariff or the no less burning questions of the Currency. 
It will require some little attention tothe structure of 
the work to find the right topics. But this i~ jdifficulty 
which grows less with use. The list of topivs is really 
composed with the skill and judgment of a practical 
workman, And the selections arranged under the 
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title-topics make it a royal road to learning on all sub- 
jects, present or past, of living interest. It has never 
yet met our cry for bread with a stone, and very rarely 
failed to come up in good time with some substantial 
aid in our need. 


The following are text-books published by WILLIAM 
R. JENKINS since July rst, 1896: A WoMAN OF SENSE 
AND A Hatr-Powber Piot. By Alfred A. Hennequin, 
Ph.D. (40 cents.) Two plays in English for transla- 
ting into French. INITIATORY FRENCH READINGS. Pre- 
mieres Lectures. By ‘‘ Veteran.’’ (75 cents.) This book is 
for students of French who wish to acquire reading 
quickly. AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, by Charles 
P. Du Croquet, including a Vocabulary. (gocents.) GEN- 
DER OF FRENCH Nouns AT A GLANCE. By De Peiffer. Card, 
3x5 inches. (10 cents each.) Lessons In BoTANy. By 
Caroline E. Hilliard. (75 cents.) LATIN PARADIGMS AT 
AGLANCE. Pamphlet 4x7, 7 pages, printed in colors. (25 
cents.) ELEMENTS OF THE LATIN VERB. Blanks put up 
in tablets; (25 cents.). CONJUGASION ABREGEE. By 
Chas P. Du Croquet. Blanks for the Conjugation of 
French Verbs. Put up in tablets. (25 cents.) CHAN- 
SONS, POESIES ET JEUX FRANGAIS POUR LES ENFANTS 
AmeERIcains. By Agnes Godfrey Gay. (50 cents.) LEs 
CHANSONS DE BERANGER. By Dr. Lambeth Sauveur. 
($1.25.) Le VERBE EN QUATRE TABLEAUX SYNOPTIQUES. 
By Prof. H. Marion. (25 cents.) The same publisher 
is to bring out immediately NOUVELLE ITALIANE SERIES. 
($6.00.) AN ELEMENTARY ITALIANGRAMMAR. Sy A. H. 
Edgren. TEATRO ESPANOL SERIES. ($4.00.) CON- 
STRUCTIVE PROCESS FOR LEARNING GERMAN. Sy A. 
Dreyspring. CONTES CHOISIS SERIES. ($20.00.) 


. During the twelve months past Messrs. MAYNARD, MER- 

RILL & Co. have made these important additions to their 
educational list: THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Civic Reader. 
By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Head Professor of Po- 
litical Science in the University of Chicago. In press, 
and to be issued immediately,as a supplementary reader 
composed of selections which show the working of our 
Government and illustrate the important events and 
phases of our history. Montgomery’s MODERN BOOKEEP- 
ING. Single and Double Entry. (80 cents.) Reed & 
Kellogg’s HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH AND WORD- 
BuILpInc. (68 cents.) Merrill’s TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR 
VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. (60 cents.) Young’s GOVERN- 
MENT CLAss-Book. Jowa Edition. ($1.20.) Young’s 
GOVERNMENT CLAss-Book. Missouri Edition. ($1.25.) 
Weaver’s Iowa: ITs CONSTITUTION AND LAws. (40 
cents.) Clarendon’s Missouri: Irs STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. (60cents.) NEw York: ITs STATE AND 
LocaL GOVERNMENt. By Myron T. Scudder. (40 cents.) 
They have added to their ‘‘ English Classic Series”’ 
Curtis’s Pustic Duty oF EDUCATED MEN (12 cents); 
Hawthorne’s Twicke-ToLp TALES (24 cents); Chester- 
field’s LETTERS TO HIS SON (24 cents). They-have also 
in press for immediate publication, SELECTIONS FROM L. 
HAMMOND’S VIRI.ROM AND CORNELIUS NEpos. By 
John T. Buchanan, 


The most important text-books brought by C. W. 
BARDEEN, Syracuse, during the year are: A translation 
of A NEw LIFE OF FROEBEL. ($2.00.) Hitherto the public 
has been dependent upon his ‘‘ Autobiography,’” which 
left much in obscurity. This Life is complete, and put 
in an interesting form. FROEBEL’S LETTERS ON THE 
KINDERGARTEN. Ldited and Annotated by Madame Michaels 
and H. Keatley Moore, the editors of his Autobiography. 
($1.50.) From the German original, published under 
the direction of Froebel’s widow, who in publishing 
it was following out her husband’s express directions. 
The same publishes two books of methods—Farnham’s 
OsweEGo METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY (50 cents), 
showing the latest developments of method as applied 
to geography, and Benton’s Happy METHOD IN NUMBER 
(75 cents), based on the law of strong contrast. It aids 
memory by systematizing the relations of numbers. 
Special points are mental concentration, a minimum of 
blackboard work, a maximum of seat work, and com- 
bination of kindergarten with primary work. Grosz- 
mann’s WORKING MANUAL OF CHILD Stupy (50 cents), 
gives the method actually employed in the Felix Adler 
schools, with their abundance of detail and illustration. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY are publishing 
standard works of the highest character for advanced 
students in the Theological Seminaries and other stu- 
dents intheology. They have issued since August last 
Volumes III and VIII in the ‘‘Ten Epochs of Church 
History’’ Series ($1.50 per vol.). THE ECUMENICAL 
Councits, by Prof. W. P. Du Bose, S.T.D., and THE 
AGE OF THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM, by Clinton Locke, 
D.D. Inthe series of the Lutheran Commentary they 
have issued Volumes III, VI and XI ($2.00 per vol.); 
Mark, by the Rev. J. A. W. Haas, B.D.; Acts, by Prof. 
F. W. Stellhorn, and JAMES AND JUDE, dy the Rev. R. F. 
Weidner, D.D., LL.D. They have also issued a new 
volume of THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS, Edited by Allan 
Menzies, D.D., containing the early Christian works 
discovered since the completion of the original series, 
and selections from the Commentaries of Origen. 


($4.00. ) 


Messrs. JOHN MurpHY & Co. have published dar- 
ing the year How To SPEAK LATIN. By Prof. S. W. 
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Wilby, of St. Andrew’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., 


Author of ‘‘ A Guide to Latin Conversation.”” Intended 
for use in elementary Latin classes. It is a series of 
Latin dialogs with English translation, divided into four 
parts. Part I, Forms of Speaking. Part II, Dialogues. 
Part III, Reading. Part IV, The Wisdom of the Ages. 
(75 cents, net.) LitTLe CATECHISM op LITURGY. TZvrans- 
lated from the French of Abbé Dutillict, by the Rev. Aug. M. 
Cheneau, of St, Mary’s Seminray, Baltimore. Designed 
for use in Catholic colleges and schools. As its title indi- 
cates, it is an explanation of all the ceremonies of the 
Church, showing their typical and symbolic meanings, 
defining technical terms and explaining the things which 
serve the needs of divine worship. (socents.) THE PEA- 
BODY PRIMER AND First READER. (17 cents.) The Pea- 
body Series of Illustrated Readers is now undergoing a 
thorough revision. This is the first book of the new 
series and contains fifty illustrations. 


Messrs. P. BLAKISTON, SON & Co., Scientific Publish- 
ers, Philadelphia, offer their usual list of important 
chemical books for the use of schools and colleges. 
Several of these text-books have been revised during 
the past year. They have added to the list a HAND- 
BOOK OF STRUCTURAL FORMULA, containing 180 Struc- 
tural and Stereo-chemic Formule for the use of stu- 
dents, 6y Dr. Henry Leffmann. They have also in press 
a translation of OETTEL’s ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PRos- 
LEMS, arranged for practice and self-examination. This 
is a small book, but none the less an important contri- 
bution to electro-chemistry. They have just issued a 
new (fifth) edition of AccIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES, dy 
Dr. Dulles; containing a number of colored and other 
illustrations, which they propose offering to schools 
upon advantageous terms, and have just ready a His- 
TORY OF THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, by Dr. Clara Marshall, which is an important 
contribution to the history of higher education for 
women. 


Messrs. A. C. McCiurc & Co., Chicago, tho they 
are not distinctly educational publishers, do publish 
works of that class, and some which are used as text- 
books. They have brought out during the season at 
least three such works of more than ordinary interest: 
THE METHOD OF DARWIN. By Frank Cramer. A Study 
in Scientific Method. (12mo0, $1.00.) It is not designed to 
teach Darwinism but to expound Darwin’s method as 
likely to yield better results than formal logic as pur- 
sued in the universities. A SHorT History or ITALY. 
By Elizabeth S. Kirkland. (12mo, $1.25.) Written as 
histories for young people ought to be, this new volume 
takes its place in a series which is already favorably 
known. THE NATIONAL Epics. By Kate Milner Rabd. 
(12mo, $1.50.) Designed particularly for home reading 
and circles. It contains representative selections from 
each national epic, a descriptive sketch, outline of his- 
tory on which it is based, bibliography, and a list of 
English translations of the foreign national epics. 


D. APPLETON & Company have issued since August, 
1896, among their educational text-books: History oF 
ENGLAND. Sy Francis E. Cooke. (60 cents.) History 
OF GERMANY. By Kate F. Kroeker. (60 cents.) ELE- 
MENTS OF GEOLOGY. Sy Joseph Le Conte. ($4.00.) THE 
STORY OF THE Birps. By James Newton Baskett. (65 
cents.) THE PLANT Wor.Lp. By Frank Vincent. (60 
cents.) THE StToRY OF OLIVER Twist. Edited by Ella 
B. Kirk. (60 cents.) IN Brook AND Bayou. Sy Clara 
Kern Bayliss. (60 cents.) Currous HOMES AND THEIR 
TENANTS. By James Carter Beard. (65 cents.) CRUSOE’s 
IsLAND. Sy F. A. Ober. (65 cents.) UNCLE SAm’s 
Secrets. By O. P. Austin. (65 cents.) NATURAL His- 
TORY READERS. 5 Vols. By J. F. Troeger. (65 cents 
each.) THE HALLOFSHELLS. Sy Mrs. A. S. Hardy. (65 
cents.) TREATISE ON SURVEYING. PartI. By William 
M. Gillespie. ($2.50.) 


A. S. BARNES & Co. have published during the year 
a new edition of the History oF ART. By William H. 
Goodyear, late of the Metropolitan Museum, and now of 
the Brooklyn Institute. A newchapter is added on the 
History of Music and Modern Painting. ($2.80.) The 
same are now publishing THE ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND, 
by Julia M. Colton; THE ITALIAN WALDENSES, dy Mme. 
S. Bompiani. THE LEGENDS OF THE RHINE, éy H. A. 
Guerber, is now in the third thousand, and serves an 
excellent purpose with travelers abroad and students of 
folk-lore and Continental literature at home. 


RAND, McNALLY & Co.,in addition to their Geog- 
raphies, are bringing out a newseries of Arithmetics 
in three grades, by Edwin C. Hewett, LL.D., ex-Presi- 
dent Illinois State Normal University. They are the 
RAND, MCNALLY PRIMARY ARITHMETIC (35 cents), RAND- 
McNALLY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC (65 cents), and MAN- 
UAL OF ARITHMETIC (s5ocents). They will be noticed 
more fully in another article. 


THompPson, Brown & Co., Boston, are publishing 
ZEsop AND MOTHER Goose Literature Readers, No. I., by 
Louis P. Nash, Superintendent of Schools, Gardner, 
Mass. (30 cents), noticed elsewhere in this number; and 
THE DUNTONIAN .WRITING-Books, with certain features 
peculiar tothem. They are noticed elsewhere in this 
number. 
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ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With 
Critical Introductions by Various Writers, 
and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by Henry Craik. (Volume V, 
Nineteenth Century. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.10.) This Volume V com- 
pletes Mr. Craik’s splendidly representa- 
tive selections from the English prose 
literature of the century. Vol. I con- 
tains selections from the prose of the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century; Vol. II, 
from the sixteenth to the Restoration; 
VolIII, from the seventeenth, and Vol. 
IV, from the eighteenth. The present 
volume contains selections from forty- 
seven great writers of English prose, be- 
ginning with Sir Walter Scott and ending 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. The se- 
lections have been made in every case by 
writers who were particularly well 
qualified to make a representative selec- 
tion from the author with whom he was 
asked to deal. Nothing more need be 
said of itthan that itis a collection which 
represents the great prose of a century 
whose prose has become almost as rhyth- 
mical and as fine a vehicle of art expres- 
sion as poetry. 


THE HisTORY OF GREECE FROM ITS 
COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK NATION. 
By Adolf Holm. Translated from the Ger- 
man in Four Volumes. Vol. Ill. The 
Fourth Century B.C. Up to the Death of 
Alexander. (Macmillan Co. $2.50.) We 
have noticed on their appearance the pre- 
ceding two volumes of this translation of 
Holm’s well-known history of Greece. 
It will be completed in a final and fourth 
volume. The present volume discusses 
the important period of the rise of Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander, and of De- 
mosthenes, who does not appear in the 
best light in Holm’s estimate of him, 
while his view of Alexander is far more 
appreciative than those which have been 
usually accepted. He throws doubt on 
the tradition of his devotion to wine, as- 
serts the exceptional purity of his life 
and the self-controlled coolness of his 
judgment. 


MODERN BOoK-KEEPING. SINGLE AND 
DousLE Entry. Sy J. L. Montgomery, 
Instructor in Book-keeping, Columbia 
Grammar School. (Maynard, Merrill & 
Co. 80cents.) The object of this excel- 
lent manual is to furnish a handbook for 
pupils in the schools who, without it, 
might be forced to leave their course un- 
completed and go toa business college. 
It furnishes a course that will be as use- 
ful to almost any scholar as for those 
who expect to have to do with accounts 
and account keeping. The principles of 
book-keeping and some experience in 
keeping them are a discipline of great 
value. The present manual begins with 
Single Entry and develops the subject 
in a natural order through the complexi- 
ties of Double Entry, the Five-Column 
Journal and the Columnar system. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. A Manu- 
al of the Treatment of Surgical and Mea- 
ical Emergencies in the’ Absence of a Phy- 
sician. By Charles W. Dulles, M. D. (P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Philadelphia. 
$1.00.) This is the Fifth Edition of a 
most useful manual. It is thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. It shduld be in 
every home and accessible from the cor- 
ners of the streets. 


THE BETTER WAY; or, Lessons in True- 
ness, Wisdomand Love. A Book of Simple 
Helps for Moments of Need. By W.H. 
Wheeler. (Office of the Better Way, 
Grinnell, lowa. $1.00.) What Dr. Dul- 
les attempts for the outer man Mr. 
Wheeler attempts, in this revised and en- 
larged edition,for the inner man. He 
comes to the aid of souls tempted, tried, 
overwhelmed with trouble or perplexity 
with some word of wisdom or comfort, 
human or divine, that shall open before 
them the ‘‘ Better Way” and help them to 
take it. 





Literary Notes. . 


The Atheneum says that the box of 
flowers which, thanks to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, was put on Heine’s grave, has 
had to be removed, as it was placed there 

‘ sans l’autorisation de la familie,’’ and so 
that journal has been obliged to trouble 
Frau Charlotte von Embden, the poet’s 
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sister, who is now in her ninety-seventh 
year, for legal authority to decorate her 
brother’s grave. 


.. The Art Interchange for August 
contains a successful reproduction of a 
water-color by Walter Palmer, ‘‘ In Ve- 
netian Waters.’”” Among other pictures 
in this number are: the Rembrandt por- 
trait in the Cassell gallery; a portrait of 
the artist, T. W. Wood; the latest por- 
trait of John Ruskin; a ‘Dutch picture by 
George Hitchcock, and a landscape, with 
sheep, by Harry Thompson. 


.-The Century Company will bring 
out this autumn ‘“‘ The Century Book of 
the American Revolution,” by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, being the story of atrip taken 
by a party of boys and girls tothe battle- 
fields of the Revolution, North and 


South, . The book will be illustrated with 
more than 200 engravings. Itis issued 
under the auspices of the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


--The July number of Zhe Portfolio 
‘s a ‘acubaesnl on ‘‘Armour in England,”’ 
by J. Starkie Gardner. The eight beau- 
tiful colored plates are printed by Ed- 
mund Evans. It is admirable to bring 
out quarterly in this way a careful study 
of some special line of art that can be 
considered within the limits of a hundred 
pages, but at far greater length than is 
possible in the ordinary art magazine. 
The next number of Zhe Portfolio will be 
issued October 15th, and will be devoted 
to a discussion of ‘‘ The Earlier Works of 
Titian’ by Claude Phillips. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SN EW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. ee eee 


phy in Boston University, Author of ‘‘ Metaphysics,”’ etc. 


By mail, $1.66. 


8vo, Cloth, $1.50, 


Professor Bowne’s new work has for its cardinal principle the idea that thought 
is an organic activity which unfolds from within, ang that it cannot be put to- 


gether mechanically from without. 


The subject, in spite of its abstract nature, is 


made vivid and interesting by the wealth of illustration and clearness of statement 
familiar to readers and students of the author's previous works. 


By Josepa S. AMEs, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Theory of Physics. of Physics, and Sub-Director of the Physical 
Laboratory, in Johns Hopkins University. pp. 513, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.60. 


By mail, $1.75. 


Perhaps the best general introduction to physics ever printed in the English 


language. 
clearness of expression.—N. Y. PRESS. 


A Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning. 


M.E., Professor of Practical Mechanics, 
By mail, 88 cents. 


pp. ii., 69. 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


A model of comprehensiveness, directness, 


arrangement and 


By MICHAEL 
JOsEPH GOLDEN, 
Purdue aseasiey Illustrated. 


The Manual covers all the processes required of workn:en in industrial prac- 
tice, including plain and ornamental turning, and pattern making; and one who 
has completed all the exercises will be found adequate to the demands of shop prac- 
tice. The illustrations have been prepared from photographs, being those made to 
render the position of the tool, or its manipulation, more evident. 


Elements of Geometry 


versity. With an Appendix treating 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., and Irv- 
ING FISHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale Uni- 


Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, and Introduction to Modern Geome- 


try, etc. pp. 540. 


Plane Geometry. 
By mail, 90 cents. 


Elements of Geometry, Abridged. 
By mail, $1.40. 


A careful examination reveals the following facts: 1. 
2. The rest of the book no equal. 


Ph.D. pp. 342 $1.25. 


has no superior. 
strongly emphasized.—( Professor BAIER, 


R : » Ph.D., y 
i i of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75. By mail, $1.92. 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., and IrviNnG FisH- 
ER, Ph.D. pp. 263. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, 
Ph.D., and IRVING FIsHER, 


The Plane Geometry 
3. These facts cannot be too 
Flushing Institute.) 


An Experiment in Education. Stee the Ideas which Inspired 


Mary R. ALLING-ABER. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1. Be, 


t and were Inspired byIt. By 
By mail, $1.38. 


Ought to be in every teacher's library, and will be very soon in the libraries of 
multitudes of the best teachers. —BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, Boston, Mass. 


A Smaller History of Greece. Rivas Consncse, "By Winean 


SmirH, D.C.L., LL.D. Mew L£dition. 


Instructor in Greek in Yale University. 


$1.00. By mail, $1.10. 


Revised by CARLETON L. BRownson, 
Illustrated. pp. 423. 16mo, Cloth, 


There are other summaries of Greek history, but there are none better, and a 
$ new edition puts this admirable little handbook in the very front rank of helps of its 


kind.—LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 
Special Terms to Teachers. 


Correspondence Cordially Invited $ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Student’s American History. 

A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By 
D. H. Montcomery, author of “ The Leading 
Facts of History Series.”’ Illustrated. Cloth. 
523+ lv pages. For introduction, $1.40. 


A Practical Physiology. 

A Text-Book for High-School, Academy, and Nor- 
mal-School Classes. By ALsert F. BLAISDELL, 
M.D., author of *‘ Biaisdell’s Series of Physiolo- 
gies.”” Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 


Selections from the Works of Sir 
Richard Steele. 
Edited by Gro. R. CarrenTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Composition in Columbia University. Cloth, 
203 pages. For introduction, 90 cents. A+he- 
naum Press Series. 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 


By A. E. Dosear, Professor of Physics and Astron- 
omy in Tufts College. Cloth. 318 pages. For 
introduction, $1.00. 


Via Latina. 


A New Latin Reader. By Wittiam C. Coxzar, 
Headmaster of Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 
Cloth. 203 pages. For introduction, 75 cents. 








Guide to the Study of American His- 

tory. 

By Epwarp CHanninG and ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, 
Assistant Professors of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 471 pages. To teachers, and for 
introduction, $2.00 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 


By Frank P. Movtton, Teacher of Latin in High 
School, Hartford, Conn., and Witiiam C. Cot- 
LaR, Headmaster of Roxbury Latin School. 142 
pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD 
MacMgcuan, George Monro Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, N.S. Cloth. 429 pages. For 
introduction, $1.25. Atheneum Press Series. 


Spenser’s Britomart. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Mary E. 
LitcHFIELD, author of ‘‘The Nine Worlds.” 
Cloth. 265 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


Easy Latin for Sight Reading. 


By B. L. D’OoGce, Professor of Latin and Greek in 
Michigan State Normal College. Cloth. 146 
pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 





CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA, LONDON. 
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Patriotic Books 
For Boys and Girls; 


Issued under the Auspices of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


THE LATEST—Ready in Sept. 
The greatest book ton toe Revolution ever 

















By Exonioce S. Broone. 





Introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. 
Other Books in the Series, 
‘ By the Same Author, Elbridge 8S. Brooks, 
THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS 
The Story of the Government. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF FA- 
MOUS AMERICANS 
A Trip to we Homes. 


Each %0 Seeding 200 Illustrations, entpome cloth 
: $1 en ment all books 


THE. CENTURY COMPANY, 
Union Square, New York, 


Two New Books in Popular Lines. 


In thousands of schools the ‘‘ Pepper Books,” 

by Margaret Sidney, and the ‘* Children’s 
inet of Great Men,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
have been used to interest and entertain the 
children in the special reading hour. Teach- 
ers and parents will be glad to know that to 
each of these popular series a new book has ° 
been added this year. 


THEY ARE NOW READY, AND FOR SALE 
BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PHRONSIE PEPPER. 


Tue Last or Tue Five Littie Peppers. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. Square, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 


This new volume completes the famous “ Five Little 
Pepper” series, dear to hosts of readers, young and old. 
It is the story of Phronsie, the best beloved of all the 
famous Five. It is a bright, cheery, beautiful, and in 
every way a delightful story. 


THE TRUE STORY OF U. S. 
GRANT, 


Tue American Sotpier. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
4to, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


This entertaining bests js uniform with the “ True 

Story” of Col and Lincoln in the 

widely popular series “ vanes 8 Lives of Great Men.” 

It is the strong, true and absorbing story of America’s 

) dene soldier, twice President of the United States. 
very boy and girl will wish to read it. 


? 




















Educators, school boards and parents will 
jind these books in demand wherever chil- 
dren are to be interested, instructed or enter- 
tained. 





All Booksellers have them. Send for Latest Catalogue. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COFIPANY, 
92 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


AUGUST, 1897. 


The Racial Geography of Europe. France 
Part II. Illustrated. W. Z. Ripiey. 

The Belgian nation. Human types in southweste 
France. ee of Alpine ag A the persistence 
of the Cro-Magnon race from prehistoric times. 

New Questions in Medical Jurisprudence. 
Dr. T. D. CROTHERS. 

Concerns the moral and legal accountability of ine- 

briates. 





Principles of Taxation. IX. Nomenclature and 
Forms of Taxation. Davip A. WELLs. 


Relatesto the ee of adirect tax and the na- 
ture of an income tax 


The Thyroid Glana in Medicine. Illustrated. 
PEARCE BAILEY, M.D. 


Its use and application in the treatment of m 
dema, cretin, ooler, and backward development. — 


The Despotism of Democracy. FRANKLIN 
SMITH. 


While recognizing that democracy is a condition of 
freedom under moral control, maintains that as a form 
of political DAtra p it is despotic, and crushes indi- 

viduality an personal 


Other articles on “ par in the Head” (a feature of 
sixteenth-century quackery), metentes : A papperen 
Monster (the fresh-water py are), lus strated ; The Ori- 
n and oa a ye itn stem j Ivo , its 
ources and Uses; an e Ww ortrait 
Croll, author of “Climate and Sime si ames 


Editor’s Table ; Scientific Labeda F 
Science ; Notes. ragments of 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





For Sale---Bargain 


A MASON & HAMLIN 


CHURCH ORGAN 


having three manuals, full pedal scale of thirty notes, 
twenty-four stops, in handsome juartered oak a beng 
decorated pipes, only one year old and as 
Particularly suitable vos small church. " Gasaz will sell 
at great sacrifice for c: 

Address, ORGANIST, ‘Box 2718, New York City. 
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APPLETONS’ 


‘-Home-Reading Books. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books 
will present upon asymmetrical plan the 
best available literature in the various 
fields of human learning, selected with a 
view to the needs of students of all 
grades in supplementing their school 
studies and for home reading. 

It is believed that this project will 
fully solve the long-standing problem as 
to what kind of reading shall be fur- 
nished to the young, and what will most 
benefit them intellectually as well as 
morally. Each volume is attractively 
illustrated. 

The following are now ready: 

The Story of the Birds. 
TON BASKETT. 

The Plant World. 
60 cts. met. 

The Story of Ollver Twist. Edited by ELLA 
B. KirK. 60 cts. met. 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN Bay- 
LIss. 60 cts. met. 

Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMEs 
CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. net. 

Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 

Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. AusTIN. 

The Hall of Shelis. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 


Volumes in Press; 


By JAMEs NEw- 
65 cts. net. 
By FRANK VINCENT. 


Nature Study’Readers, 5 vols. By J. W. 
TROEGER. h 
Uncle Robert’s Geography, 6 vols. By 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


News from the Birds. 


SER. 
(Others in preparation.) 


By LEANDER S. KEy- 


These books will be found especially 
desirable for school use in supplement- 
ing class-room studies. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Fifty Years of English Song; 
OR 
Selections from the Poets of the 
Reign of Victoria. ‘ 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 
HENRY F. RANDOLPH. 


In four volumes. Beautifully printed by 


the University Press. Large paper 


edition. Only five copies of this edi- 


$3.00 ; by post, $4.00. 


“It would be easy to make many words over the col- 
lection called ‘Fifty Years of Song.’ These words, 
however, would be wholly of praise. Let us say, then, 
in brief, that the compiler’s plan has been to divide his 
poets into groups, and each group is preceded by short 
biographical notices. The scanty notes are massed at 
the end of each of the four volumes, and are conspicu- 
ously useful in giving the schemes of the longer poems 
here presented in extracts. Indexes conclude—of au- 
thors, pseudonyms, sobriquets, and first lines. Mr. 
Randolph shows a nice poetic sense and independence 
in sampling. The accuracy of the reprints is most com- 
mendable in a field where so much slovenliness is toler- 
ated, even by the poets themselves, and transmitted end- 
lessly. Better editing as a whole is seldom seen. A 
simple elegance marks the publisher's part in this 
achievement.”"—New York Evening Post. 


A, D. F. RANDOLPH COMPANY, 
103 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Descriptive circular and specimen pages sent on ap- 
plication. 


General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. j 


tion left. 





Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 


PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130.Fulton,Street! New: York: 





THE INDEPENDENT 


NEW BOOKS. 


Authors and Publishers 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in 
Literature. Comprising a description of 
publishing methods and arrangements, 
directions for the preparation of MSS. for 
the press, explanations of the details of 
book - manufacturing, instructions for 
proof-reading, specimens of typography, 
the text of the United States Copyright 
Law, and information concerning Inter- 
national Copyrights, together with gen- 
eral hints for authors. By G. H. P. and 
J. B. P. Seventh edition, rewritten, with 
new material. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75 mez. 
“A work that ought to be in the hands of every one 
who purposes to make authorship a vocation or an ay- 
ocation. . . . The volume includes a suggestion 
for the institution of a Literary Court or Board of 
Arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
writers and publishers ; a suggestion which seems to us 
to be inno wise chimerical, and which would at once 
test the reality of the proverbial grievances on the part 
of authors.”—New York Nation. 


Nippur; or, Explora- 
tions and Adventures 
on the Euphrates. 


The Narrative of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Expedition to Babylonia, in the 
Years 1889-1890. By JOHN PUNNETT PE- 
TERS, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of the 
Expedition. “ With about 100 Illustrations 
and Plans, and with new Maps of the Eu- 
phrates Valley and the Ruin Sites of Bab- 


ylonia. Two volumes, sold separately. 
8vo, gilt top, each $2.50. Vol. I. The 
First Campaign. 

“The Story is told with simplicity, directness, and 





precision. The book has a marked individuality and 
forms a fit companion for the classic works of Layard, 
Loftus, etc. It is of itself a credit to American learning 
and to literary skill—pleasant to read and well worth 
the reading.”—W. Y. Nation. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





The Forum 


Commencing with the September 
number, the price of single copies of 
THE FORUM will be 35 cents, instead 
of 25 cents as heretofore. The sub- 
scription price—$3.00 per year—will re- 
main unchanged. 





Our Price 


MEANS A DISCOUNT FROM THE...... 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE ON ALL BOOKS 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 


HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE 
BY SENDING FOR .*. .* 


OUR PRICE 
Our Ready Reference Index of Theo- 


logical Works for Book Buyers 
Just Réady ... Free 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher 
11 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 











Oe Hon. D. J. Bre 





P Websters International 


The One Great Standard neat 


tice U. 8. Supreme Court. 


‘Students’ Editions” 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into 
English Blank Verse by WILLIAM CUL- 
LEN BRYANT. Crown 8vo, $1.00, wef. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into English Prose by GEORGE HER- 
BERT PALMER, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00, net. 


The f/Eneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Blank -Verse by CuRIsTO- 
PHER PEARSE CRANCH. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00, met. 


Walden. By Henry Davip THOREAU. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, met. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil 


War. By THEODORE AYRAULT DopceE, 
U.S.A. With maps and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, zet. 








Descriptive circulars of the books men- 
tioned above, and of many others suitable 
for use in all grades of schools and colleges, 
and for school libraries, will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 
Ir EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK; 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


JUST READY. 


One volume, 8vo cloth. 
Price, $2.25’ net. 





260 pages. 


Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 


By Prof. Wm. S. HALL, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 [lurray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


«*x Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE 


Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices” 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


The Natural History Bookstore 
Best Books on all Subjects 
18 ARCH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher. 


















Dictionary 





a Le E 


es Is - — REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL wore BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity 
characterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 




















G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





bag The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is aguara utes of excellence.” 


your correspondence. 





Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of making paper is the correct paper to use in 
A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on. 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. 
United Stated and Canada can supply this to you. 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


Every dealer in stationery in the 
Send to us for samples, and 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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EDUCATION, 
AN AGENCY 5, is weed in By ba ben of 


vacancies and tells TH AT is something $ 

Taumes Ap ae and — SE PAM “wine 

mends you, that is —— R ECOM iM EN DS 
Cc. W * BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ps te ee in search of sound education and health 
at rates “cheaper than boarding at home?” 
If so write e registrar of the (Northern) 
Presbyterian Synodical College of Maryville, East 
Tennessee, for catalog. 14instructors. Good board in 
apie ems $1 20 a week! Tuition 

aw ss in the moun- 


27 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 60th year cee 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss Lavga 8. WATSON, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, Belmont. (In the foothills near San 
pie ~y Py b 4 

or boys hopes to deserve 
Belmont School ff he confidence of Eastern 
as well as of Western parent: : by surrounding its boys 
with as stimulating an intellectual, spiritual and phys- 
ical life as is found in the best Eastern schools, and by 
offering a home which in beauty of surroundings and 
fineness of climate for sustained work no Eastern 
school can hope to equal. It os give to its bee a 
healthful impulse toward good thinking and good liv- 
ing, and leave with them a heritage of pleasant and 
he pful memories. The catalogue containing views of 
the school and a Miya of the colleges and technical 
schools entered by its graduates will help to give an 
idea of its spirit and the work it is doing. 

W. T. Rei, A. M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
Spvertoe advantages. 

. EVERSOL 








Send for catalogue. 
, Ph.D Principal, Blairstown, N. N. J. 


Se ey 
if Military Institute 


prepares boys for the best. col- 
leges and technical schools, or 
for the practical duties of life. 
All the influences of home, with 
the best military training. No 
useless branch of study permit- 
ted — no important studies omit- 
ted. Located between New York 
and Philadelphia, with the most 
desirable surroundings. A book 
of description mailed free. 

CAPT. T. D. LANDON, Comman¢ant. Bordentown, 
REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BUNKER HILt, I 
BUNKER HILL “MILITARY ACADEMY 
Possesses every equipment and advantage for the supe- 
rior care and training of Boys for College or Business. 
15th year, under the same BD. Supt.” opens Sept. 


13. CoL.’S. L StTIveR, A.M su 
CHICAGO  BOLLEGE OF LAW 
UNIVERSITY. a 


Hon. T. A. —" Dean. pnd mn each w 
day “LL. B. For information address Elmer E. — 
rett, LL. Sec’y, 1 Washington & reet, Chicago. 


——- n, 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, Now sersey, 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to New 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4th. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Elegant new dining hall. 




















Cottages. Electric light. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Illustrated 
Catalogue. F. D.BLAKESLEE, D.D. 3% » cipal, 
East Greenwich, i> 4. 

CLENDALE © For 

COLLECE Women. 
Forty-FourtH YEAR. BEAvUTIFUL and HEALTHFUL 
Location, fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Full 


course of study, Preparatory and Collegiate. Best 
Facilities in Music, Art,etc. Home care, social cul- 
ture. Terms, $250 per year. 

Rev. L. D. Power, D.D., Pres., Glendale, 0. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain. Genuine 


ome. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instriction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 


ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 
of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE. 





Announcements of the Graduate, 


Medical and Collegiate Courses for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 
1897, are now ready and may be had on 
application to the Registrar of the 


University. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Term will begin September 16th. For catalogue 
and prospectus address Rev. KEMPER FULLERTON. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Young Ladies, 


** Hillside,’?’ Norwalk, Conn. 

Situated in a beautiful and healthful park. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and 

other colleges. Exceptionally thorough 

courses in literature. Well equipped labor- 
atory, library, and home. 

Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 
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THE LADY JANE GREY :Y SCHOOL. 
and Daughters’ Hi 


Speciai and. regalar courses. mca, Preperation ao Gillege 
repeen =e Address 
NE GREY —— Binghamton, N.Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA, M Box ¥, 
yon Ys AND Youne 
Medi, Academy = = ees 
ic, 
preparation for college oF bus reful individual 


Cai 
Attention. Exce! Mat bie Beau Beautiful location. Cir- 
cular free. Prin. 


Cuas. W. STuaRT 





MerZG Ei E COLLEGE. High Grade Ladies 
Seminary an Preparato: 
Cossforts, eal Attention, Thoro a 
Diplomas, Music, Art, Location beautifal;he —— fa Ye 
ter. agile wis Convince yan W. P. Dick, je Pres. 
Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all collemee open for women. 

















No ambitious girl 
need go abroad for study in music— 
not even “‘to be finished.” The 


New i 
coe egiand 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages‘in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hare, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














RANDOLPH.MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Laboratories for 

Conte, ny Biology and Psychology. Gymna- 

sium. 1 m a Appliances. 

cost to $250. ddress, WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D., 
 Aeaoet, Lynchburg. Va. 


ROANOKE orn ve 


Fp re . Courses for Degrees, wi ‘ectives. 
brary. "Working Lt my "Beeutifal, Mer 








mountain location. Good morals. Ver moderate 
expenses. Catalogue free. Address dress The Presiden 
meen College for Women. 


of Musicand Art. Well equi at wa Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. a nt Physica . _Memori- 
al Hall enables students to red Sty For cata- 
lognes address PRESIDENT, ROCK ORD COLLEGE, 
Lock Box 14. Rockford, Ill. 


Randolph-Macon Academy for Boys. 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. (Valley of Va.) Conducted by 
Randolph-Macon rea Best equipped in the South. 
Ranks with best ef 8. Hotern, Serene and 
appliances ; 8 

- M. TH A.M.. LL.D., Principal. 

YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW rogE. 

For particulars address 


S S t 1 FOR GIRLS, — 
tuart 00 Washington, D. C. 
Academic. Collegiate and Optional courses. Moderate 

ial advan s for Post Graduates. Miss 
pal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 


New York, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Temple Greve Semin nary, Charles F. Dowd, 
Ph.D., cipal. For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








. 8.3. LIFE 





terms. 
Criavupra Stuart, Princ’ 








atory, gymnasi 

ful hys cal training. Pe oct oan itary arrangements. 
Best hoi a» influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
rom 


a term of 63d ques bes begins Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
vee PeMUEL v V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. tad — a. oa mel . _ i 

ages, 8 jalties m oe e - c ome 
comforts.) W a. Write for catalog. E. ioe i D., Pres- 
ident, W t, Pa. 


AMERICAN Home SCHOOL, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
FOUNDED, 1886. 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Principal. 
xt school a. opens Sept. ‘oth. Party leaves 


The ne: 
New York Sept. 8th. For circulars, address the Prin 
opal. care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 Broadway, New 
York. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culturg, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
falclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalogue to 
Rev. 8. A. MAnSTS. D.D., 
bona Be. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
CANTON Fee ae or son tbvetient Mate: 























anton, N.Y. sident. Thirt: 
ighth Year opens ype 27th. Send for tntorme- 
tion or catalogue to the President. “TUTTION FREE. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens September ve. For fur- 
o= information address Prof. H. Scott, 520 
dems Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 





Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next Term will begin weepestey | September =, 
1897. The Faculty will meet applicants for admission fn 
the President’s room at v7 abe ase Sone will be drawn 





t2P.m. mae openin; 
THE v. r. B.D. 
se EAE ec ASE 
a r. - n! 
anee atthe opening. Urged to prompt attend: 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Be gte Conn. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


s s 
Financial. 
Suggestions from Gold and Sil- 

ver Movements. 
THE quantitative theory of money is 
being put to a severe test. It has had 
to meet some hard ones in the last few 
years. Incidents and events in this pe- 
riod have been difficult of explanation 
by those writers who contend that large 
supplies of money, with legal-tender 
quality, mean an increase in prices of 
commodities and in the measure of 
labor’s value, and that a contraction 
means the reverse. The extension of 
this theory too far has frequently en- 
couraged a popular craze which has un- 
dermined the foundation of material 
prosperity, namely credit and confi- 
dence. There may, of course, be natural 
limits, within which there must be an 
adequate amount of the article—wam- 
pum, ivory, silver or gold—whatever is 
taken as the physical means for settling 
balances in the exchange of products—or 
trade will become embarrassed in its 
operations. But we are hardly justified 
by the developments of the last few years 
—and ofthe last few months particularly 
—in assuming that more paper curren- 
cy or more gold will lift up prices and 
make the people prosperous by enlarg- 
ing the margin of profit on dealings. 
A severe decline in price has been 
suffered by silver of late. It has been 
at the lowest point in its history within 
the last ten days. The depression 
seems to be the result of the contrac- 
tion of the demand from India and other 
Eastern countries, coupled with the 
large supplies pressing upon the mar- 
ket. The stock of the world isso large 
and the production is so great in the 
United States and Mexico that the con- 
sumption in the arts is wholly inade- 
quate to replace the demand lost by 
the tendency of modern civilization to 
dispense with silver as a money metal. 
This tendency is shown significantly by 
Japan’s adoption of the gold standard, 
and by the steps in the same direction 
contemplated by Chile and other South 
American Republics. 
, Yet with this severe shrinkage in the 
value of silver as a commodity and its 
gradual rejection from the monetary 
systems of nations there has been a ma- 
terial advance in the price of wheat, 
the great food product, which was linked 
by most Free Silver theorists with the 
market fate of the white metal through 
years of argument, and the tendency of 
nearly all commodities and of securities 
representing equities in or mortgages 
on producing properties is distinctly up- 
ward. If one wants to obtain an intel- 
ligent reason for the rising markets he 
is compelled to find it in natural condi- 
tions which in the case of wheat have 
resulted in a reduction of the world’s 
total supply, and which, in the case of 
commodities and manufactures in this 
country, have resulted from a return of 
confidence on the part of capital, with 
its sequel in reviving enterprise and in- 
creasing employment of labor. There 
are more men at work, taking the 
United States asa whole, than in a long 
time, and consequently there are more 
men with money to spend on necessaries 
and luxuries of life. 

The additions to the stock of gold in 
the United States in 1896 were very 
heavy, and yet the course of prices of 
commodities and securities was down- 
ward. In that calendar year we had 
an excess of gold imports over exports 
of nearly 48,000,000. The country’s 
production of gold was the largest in 
thirty years, and it exceeded the output 
of 1895 by nearly $6,000,000. Prosper- 
ity did not come with this large net ad- 





Term opens Sept. 30th. For catalogue or informa- 
tion, address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. — 


dition to our holdings of the precious 


metal, In fact, if we go further and 
take imto consideration the great in- 
crease in the world’s supply of gold, re- 
sulting from the extensive mining de- 
velopments in South Africa and, toa 
smaller but still important degree, from 
the bigger yield in Australia, we find 
that the course of food and the products 
of manufacturing industry was gener- 
ally downward in recent years. There 
continued to be a cheapening of mer- 
chandise in the face of an increase in 
the world’s supply of the metal that is 
the international measure of values, 
until this summer. Rising prices have 
set in—and it is universal, if we may 
judge from the averages carefully pre- 
pared by expert authorities, like Mr. 
Soetbeer, forinstance—at the time when 
silver is cheaper than ever’ before in its 
history and when its use as a monetary 
standard is confined within smaller 
limits than in years. 

It is true that theoretical arguments 
as to the influence upon prices of an 
accretion to the world’s stock of gold 
must take into account the fact that 
many millions in value of the metal 
have, in recent years, been virtually 
locked up in the war chests of Russia 
and other European Governments— 
taken practically out of commercial 
channels where the gold might serve as 
a basis for the multiplication of business 
credits. But this has not been done to 
an extent which would confound the 
contention that the supply of money 
metal is of less importance than the 
confidence which enables it to circulate 
more freely through instruments of 
credit, like bank checks or Government 
notes redeemable in gold. It is most 
fortunate that the highest development 
of the Alaska gold-fields is imminent at 
a time when, through the restoration of 
confidence, their production will serve 
useful commercial purposes and escape 
the jeopardy of hoarding. Bountiful 
harvests in the United States and an 
urgent world’s demand for them, a tar- 
iff settlement which promises a stabil- 
ity, so desired by business, for several 
years at least, a political situation at 
Washington which is more free from 
harmful friction between the Executive 
and the Legislative branches of Govern- 
ment than in four years, and a restored 
corfidence in the integrity of the Na- 
tional currency, these are conditions, 
growing partly out of physical nature 
and partly out of a better conventional 
situation, which promise a return of 
material prosperity not enjoyed in at 
least half a decade. 


National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number of 
the National banks of New York City: 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Eun cnsaawkiesh ess $15,170,871 
MEINE, scpba cass 4p <o0bes>o 1,000,000 
SS eee ee Sore 400,000 
Undivided profits............... 109,184 
ERE a cetei cn seecs veakkss'ee 13,607,687 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 


J Serer fee rr ere pres $38,408,927 
"on cm ee eee ee 450,000 
MND Ss Bi Sb b5ecdhnrdtctsapens 800,000 
Un ivided RE ee ee 178,520 
DENYS Ec dounseshabbusesysines 6,800,406 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ee $36,223,754 
Capital POE aos iS bs ono ébweseccs 300,000 
a siiie $5505 one a0 vhbg + oip'noe 6,000,000 
Un ivided UNIMON 5 ne vin cisels Kwia's 1,497,903 
SRE cokale roan ss sccn isch onunsc 28,414,977 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


OR oni vicusseessheeceescncs $9,469, 387 
ee Oe errr 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits............... 216,009 
oo Ea es ae a Oe 7,951,500 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 





IIE 505 schstycns sche viveecece $1,930,445 
NE Sa pees oer 250,000 
EEMID oxo schcasessuassocesebSe 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 91,775 
NEN ssccas vine ssesctss ses css »318,020 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
FSS Oe Se eee eee $2,775,336 
CPDL BODE 5505.5 iechen sows 64.5% 200,000 
SEDUED 5 noe vnc sc cese ssa te ystieces 50,000 
Undivided profits................. 257,593 
MN 5 5 Ki. ckscke sede cScsyece 2,185,830 

_ FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
IAG <s0 oka s o5ssnscdasces $35,691,410 
Capital stork ...5.9. ccccspcccss 3)200,000 
SN os ans Stace un ereice so ‘ + 2,000,000 
Undivided profits...... . 255753 
SOG 4 05 ca honda Kenciebce cevnde 30,377,839 
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FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 








ROSOUTCOES in sid os ocidcccclsccsuesces $716,221 
cope stock........... de> oh se a 200,000 
eMpeacs Vie ake Aah en. te shan 30,000 
Undivided RUE sini a's 5 «bs thas exis 1,103 
ee ee ee Peere 440,117 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. : 
PONOUTOEB. 665 vin veces cue ics iadeses $11,949,505 
Capital stock...........c..eeeeeee 1,000,000 
SUMIEEER cee ces ec chtcicccsa devas 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 679,055 
PPODOMIAN 6 Gains vcs caccseventescecs 8,435,252 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
BONOMTOOR iiie oo 50 05cs ot sdedvriocee $35,266,060 
Capital stockoiiis isc Fi5ccecececes 1,500,000 
irs “mi sa Sesaiaee rh oLoncsn enter? 5,000,000 
ndivided profits.,..........+.+. 519,893 
SOCIO 5 5 9206s 0 cvs epsaciceostee 28,196,125 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
PERO Sos sina wun e'socsssaka<ese $4,853,852 
Capital stock...... 600,000 
DID bass asec. s 400,000 
Undivided profits 92,276 
SPER cinco Vin nn® ny 6 dural nedeies 31329,508 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
OOO 6 x 5:6 cninoesnccendcnioens $9,698, 
ey eer ee 000 
NRA EES ts ai et ,000 
Un ivided RNR 6. 0353 ss sanewee 18,599 
PRONE 5 ick no's non veined sn scheesce 8,558,171 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
PANIES oi. ch vo su. cnsacoe soasas cee $9,790, 388 
CORD BRDEK., 02.0.0:5s05dcasdeceece 900,000 
RL ee a ee ee 900,000 
Undivided profits................. 103,389 
OR isc ccbcsees cokes oa buchos 7,662,000 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
NOUN oni siete sdoenssasvaceuhe $12,597,679 
NS TEIN ape Roe 1,000,000 
SME cs as vin shh oos¥uas 0 46¥eneee 900,000 
Undivided profits................ 71,209 
SR snionescivsvenessposansseee 10,402,973 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ROROMIORE 60.05 oven des cionseveccns $35,586,106 
SR IOI so 5 shone cstccesscces 5,000,000 
NE is ca Vauivbatans Kup oh aweodk 2,000,000 
Undivided profits oo 144728 
UID a cuds gexvscesessesessect’ 24,903, 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
POI Su van onveehs-apinent ace $9,378,159 
CIEE MOR cic cn cvvecupentsscecs 700,000 
PND abide acess ees sede socbchs 500,000 
SIRMICMIDE DEORID. « .o0's00006000 500 58,651 
RIES) wale nee seins occssees une 8,074,508 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Ee epee ee $20,498,877 
MIE: 3 cba o lnkdavandes dns 1,500,000 
SRS E STE in anu tens deeiiers ssa 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 328,986 
EE rhonusteunscncesnseonecer 17,360,588 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
PIPOURICOS oie cccscosnsscccceeeses's $1,756,187 
CRON ION, 5 9 oc cin ds ns c'nn ssn 300,000 
Ue gt fegelpde i eigeiee, Soir 150,000 
Undivided profits................. 15,176 
ng Ee ER 1,242,323 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
OREO cacssewensecsoscowseeges $4,367,297 





CPEB INGE 5 50-5 h00s0d.0005 00 600,000 
ER bai iasss onned=anmawenoes 120,000 
Un ivided profits °° 269,756 
RMUND vende inne désecdsdidoress 3»200,431 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
POROGROOR ao si65cnsnscovncsessesees $42,330,256 
Ss ER ee ee 2,000,000 
PL, cect sasene odets cess ecnsy 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 689, 372 
SED ss rnas ase s0eeessdsssavsen 37,051,888 


NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 








PIII. oh a SGosuusaksss's%b so} $5,588,077 
Capt ODOR. 6:5 oss c's sacsains' eee 1,000,000 
NE oe a cbee ewicine abe 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 36,699 
OS SSE ae oe Aoce iy een 4,174,598 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUSCES.....0cccccccrcscees t..+ $4,144,021 
AGRE ROE. on 5 65 <0 00000500 200,000 
BUTI, 052 osc ends ccececcs sscee. 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 386,870 
I Ss Goes ous occa icceescdsystic 3)472,151 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
OO G5 Ss voce Peee see esee $5,232, 108 
BT SED Pe ear ee 750,000 
ee SR er rere boos 250,000 
Undivided profits............ ghe digte 41,105 
EE cokes csctewans ess ckeeav ewes 4,145,643 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
eer ere ere $6,039,443 
GAMMA BROOK oi iinn i. cccisawiis cose 1,000,000 
DUNNE Sukh 5 bccn au dadestadecsbevchs 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 45,869 
ce EEE EEE EEE ET eee 4,750,414 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
een rr erry pera $11,268,477 
CARNE GIODK.. circss vock 355.5008 500,000 
EMM 552 var cinicis a0 siicws a 250,000 
Undivided profits eos 
SPO oo Ggiainw Sx oases assassin 10,475,085 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
REIOMIOES <0 03 ose 0 cainckn 6s techies $7,362,172 
Capital stock «3. 0.5..060%.088e0860% 300,000 
eS SS ee eee 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 76,967 
DOOM hisses cnds Sedan toc aeieieed 6,364,945 
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WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 





ReSOULCES.........+0220eeeeeee +++ $23,208,112 
Capital stock.............++.+.++-+ 2,100,000 
Surplus............ ncee hae 50,000 
Un ivided profits..:.....0......5. 476, 

Se center: Fn 





Monetary Affairs. 


IN the financial world there is no im- 
pairment of confidence in a sustained 
improvement in all important particu- 
lars, which confidence first began to be 
generally felt when Secretary Gage de- 
livered his Cincinnati speech. This 
last week we have had another most 
encouraging statement from the Secre- 
tary on the occasion of his address be- 
fore Boston merchants, and the confi- 
dent tone of his utterances has been 
taken up both here and in Europe, 
where investors and others are still 
closely watching for any information of 
an authoritative nature touching upon 
the matter of the reform of our cur- 
rency system. The gain of confidence, 
however, is more than a belief that the 
currency will be attended to; it is the 
outgrowth of a larger volume of general 
business, and a belief that trade will be 
for months to come steadily increased at 
satisfactory prices, now that tariff and 


other disturbing factors have been re- ° 


moved. By October there should be 
a movement of no mean proportions. 
In the meantime it is not to be expected 
that prices of merchandise, generally, 
will greatly advance. There are many 
lines in which we shall, undoubtedly, 
witness large liquidation in raw mate- 
rial, and until it is completed, the 
markets will do well to retain their 
present level. There has been much 
discussion ofthe matter of gold exports, 
which for the past week have reached 
$3,700,000, but an undue impor- 
tance is being attached to this matter. 
A small amount was shipped to Ger- 
many on Tuesday last; but it is expected 
that only a little, if any more, will go 
forward the present season. Already 
spot grain bills are beginning to offer 
in large amounts, and exchange of the 
same character for delivery from August 
15th to October 15th is selling at very 
low rates, indicating a general belief in 
the market that rates will decline soon 
much below the specie point. 


In the stock market the week was 
one of great activity and generally of 
fair strength. At the start there was 
much hesitation, owing to the large sales 
by London holders in all internatioual 
securities which New York showed a 
disposition to advance largely. The re- 
sult was that the speculation shifted 
from the stocks which had previously 
been the leaders of the movement into 
the shares which had not come to the 
front since the rise began. The latter 
were under the lead of the Southwest- 
ern roads, a feature of which group was 
Atchison, which was bought on pros- 
pects of large increases in earnings. 
The coalers were strong owing to the 
further accmmulation of some of these 
stocks by influential interests which have 
in view the perpetuation of business- 
like methods: in the anthracite trade 
by the restraint of certain lines 
which have been free-lances in the 
past. All the Morgan stocks came to 
the front, moving for the first time since 
the present movement set in. Money 
market conditions were easy, and the 
flow of currency to the interior banks 
has not yet assumed much importance. 
Call loans on stock collateral were gen- 
erally at 1@1 4%, and time money was 
freely offered at 1%@2% for periods up 
to four months. Commercial paper 
was not in as large supply as two weeks 
ago; but this was not surprising, as the 
large quantities of merchandise imported 
in advance of tariff changes have been 
pretty well covered by new bank dis- 
counts, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














July 31 duly 24. Increase. 
Loans ............ $542,996,200 540,074,600 600 
Specie.... 9497, 400 91,377,900 19,500 
poset tend 109,984,000 il 00 *1,631,100 
623.045 5,700 519,300 
Cireulation. 3,431, 10 13.5 * 












































The following shows the relation be- 
oom the reserve and the liabilities: 








Rois Siateaivae $91,497,400 $91,377,900 $119,500 
ear tenders.. 109,984,000 111,615,100 *1,631,100 
Totalreserve... #201,481,400 $202,993,000 *$1,511,100 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... _ 155,761,250 250 155,631,4 inal 129,825 
Surplus res’rve. “$45,720,150 $47,361,575 *$1,641,425 





* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 








the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
Aug. ist, 1896— 
Aug. 3d.” 1805—¢ 











Aug. 4th, 184—S 
Ane Gk 8 

Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 





week en y 
Balances week ending July 2th. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
























































































Banks, Sales Bid. Asked. 
AMETICB. ....0..cccccecsecceses 325 325 ike 
cxchange.......... S006 = 175 
220 cose 210 
11534 eeee 105 
C 160 160 170 
Ch 25, 400 ate 
; ; a er 
Cc yy. ios 462 eu ede 
Ci : 15 13 135 
Columbia 170 165 ence 
Commerce 204 200 205 
Continental 135 125 135 
Cc 235 300 
ive 136 120 aaa 
255 250 3 
2,970 3,000 . 
fourth National.. 17444 170 175 
PRR casccccnses 3 Saas i 
Gallatin National. . 310 300 320 
Garfield National.. 400 500 Poe 
German / 125 110 vite 
German I 360 300 330 
reenvwich st T33 = voce 
reenwic! 
(2G UR 330 
ide and Leather. . - 16 9 
fudson River............ - 10 
ener and Traders’...... = = 530 
See eecereerreseseseeeseee i 
Leather Manufacturers’. 1% 160 
Libe 116 130 
L 670 Ts 
M 220 210 
125 
170 16) 
140 40 145 
115 10 120 
e 475 HY ones 
V 60 ae 100 
N 150 160 170 
N 180 200 cece 
23746 230 240 
ew york a 800 680 pate 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 80 100 
New York Produce Ex....... 10% 112 120 
REED chicd we pssces aconvess oe cone 100 
Nineteenth ayaa 125 100 cone 
North America.. 13544 130 140 
Jriental.. 165 170 
Pacific 17644 179 
Park.. 260 
People 249 205 
Phenix 107 100 109 
Pp 150 145 
b d 170 170 1% 
econd National...... js 
Seventh National..... 105 90 105 
Shoe ana ——..- 91 90 5 
ixth National.. 315 270 
Standard.......... 100 % 105 
tate of New Yor! 113 105 
Third National 85 Ww 
esmen’s 100 100 
Lweitth Ward 125 ‘iene 130 
[ee 200 200 
U) non Square 195 175 185 
United States National.. 180 
Western National....... ooo | 115 125 
West Side..... povevececccessecs ooce 25 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.--. The $10,053,011.27 of 3%% gold 
non-taxable bonds offered by the City 
of New York were bid for twice over— 
Messrs. Vermilye, with Kiihn, Loeb & 
Co., offered 105.912 for the whole issue; 
and their bid was accepted. 


.... The well-known banking house 
of E. D. Shepard & Co., of 31 Nassau 
Street, offer for sale a limited amount 
of Greater New York bonds, the price 
and full particulars regarding which 
may be obtained on application. 


.... Harvey Fisk & Sons are offering 
a limited amount of the Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds of the Central 
of Georgia Railway Company at $935 
for each $1,000 bénd, reserving the right 
to advance the price without notice. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons are very well known 
as one of our largest financial houses, 
and have been so well known fora great 
many years that the mere mention of 
the fact that these bonds have been 
fully investigated by them together with 
every item regarding the road, its man- 
agement, its support and all things 
bearing upon the value of the bonds as 
well as that the bonds are recommended 
by them, will commend them to careful 
investors. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises in another column to pay at its 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
August Ist on the following bonds: 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) rst mort. 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division 1st mort. 6% 


The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%, paya- 
ble August 2d. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Greater New York Bonds. 


$100,000 Jamaica, 1917-36, Gold 4s. 
35.000 Flushing, 1898-1932, Gold 4s. 
25,000 Queens, 1927-76, Gold 43¢s. 
136,000 Arverne, 1920-25, Gold 5s. 
80,000 Westfield, 1922, Gold 5s. 
75,000 Northfield, 1927, Gold 5s. 
22,500 Middletown, 1898-1917, Gold 5s. 

Under the new charter the above bonds are a direct 
obligation of GREATER NEW YORK, and may 
be converted after January ist, 1898, into registered 
stock of the new city of New York. 

Price and full particulars on application. 

E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 
Bank of Commerce Building, 
31 Nassau St., New York. 


Aountze Bros = 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS - CREDIT 


THE MIDDLESEX 

















1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits ot 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, oie 2 a 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
_ Subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. ns ec 
Geo F. Baker, Adrian Iselin 


George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Saitara, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarv 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goe Walter G. — 





et, 
George Griswold Haven, 


Henry H. Rog 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. ‘Twombl 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This rg is a le aged capes aoe die pository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is autho’ d to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 

whole time they may remain with the eres pet 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees 

ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWaRT, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice- Pres. 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Ww. D. SLOANE, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Gustav H. ScowaB, 


D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JouN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM incre 
ALEX. E. ORR, D. O. MILLs, 

Witi1aM H. Macy,JB., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE 


Li 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the clese of 
business July 23d, 1897 : 


a 
Loans and discounts...............+-...+. 
presenti, oan 9 and waasemres.. 
U.S. bonds, ioe circulation. . 
0. §. bonds o 


ow 
S 
es 
SB 






$8. 


See 
Sanseeee 


mortgage 
Due from National a. 4 mare S00. si 


_ mag State b: 
402,652 61 
26,322 23 





RSs 
Bey 


778,844 56 
88,108 00 
130 81 


posit for le- 
gal tenders.. 445,000 00 
haa fund with U. 8. 
Treasu: per cent. of 
circulation) St ee 
Due from U. 8. Tre 
other than 5 
emption fund).............. 


4,412,267 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Fed re s fund........... 
Un ndiviaed profits, less 
National np ao 
Dividends w 
Due to other 8 











787,490 00 
21,813 00 


17,360,587 72 


is vita sp atkabihdvetisdesncinegseudsedrnae “$20, rs 876 81 
STATE OF NEw YORE, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 
I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do —— swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge ond belief. 
. H. STOUT, Cashier. 
Seteempes and sworn to before me this 26th day of 















July, 1897 . 8. HoveuToN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
JAMES A. BLAIR, 
EUGENE H. PU LLEN, Directors. 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH Raw ONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 23d, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............s.sessceeee $726,483 65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 202 11 
U. $8. bonds, to secure circulation (four 
OR DE cdccenccccecscees casccccoccccccce 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand (four is oan 200,000 00 
Premiums on U.S8. bonds. 16,445 17 
Stocks, securities, "ete 543,569 89 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 35,700 00 
7 a National banks (not reserve 
unde cous sWed ete seasesonseseces coecce 128,606 36 
Due from State banks and paemers baccucceo 24,664 23 
Checks and other cash items...... 8,438 86 
Gachenge for Clearing ones 181,554 48 
Notes of other National banks............. 5,760 00 
— paper currency, n ls and ase 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz : 
Miccshovdcehndetee<es endeee $312,031 50 
Legal-tender notes............. 111,944 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders............. 220, 







Redemption fund with U.S . Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).. 


WO ivccccedacitadsscovccenansesecssescses 
LIABILITIES. 
Coots stock paid om 200,000 
lus fund.. 50, 


National bank-notes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid. ............-..-..-.++.+++- 
Due to State banks and bankers. $117,920 38 
——— deposits subject to 
pina tkseracconadccn secaee 2,012,192 41 
~* certificates of deposit.. 4,163 35 
Certified checks...........+.+++++ 51,553 58 
2,185,829 72 


IE isa Scr vntcvoupeneduinuetinuasddas $2,775,385 76 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.2 

I, 8. «KELLY, President of the above-named bank, 

do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 

the best of my knowledge and belief. 

8. KELLY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to = me, thls — ne of 

1897. 





July, 1 
Notary Public, N. y. Co. 
Correct—A ttest : « 
DANIEL, 2. WYLIE, 
=. CKER, Directors. 
jou BY RNS. 








DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BAN 
82—42 EAST FORT 2G SECOND aa ET, 
w YORK, July Bth, js97. 
DIVIDEND.—The eee of | Directors has thts day de - 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per cent. on the cap - 
ital stock of this bank, payable August t 2d. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 








FICE OF TH 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPA 
Broad Street (Mills Building). 
Co ee pty pond ist, 1897, from the followin 

Bonds we ame ee that date at this office : ae 

AND N W ORL R_R. CO, ist mortar t 

: NGALVESTON. HAR SBU a 
O RY. CO. ist mortgage 6 per 


NY, 


cent., Eastern Division. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND OMAHA RAILWAY CO., 

52 WALL STREET, July 26th, 1897. 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
on the preferred stock of this Compeny will be paid at 
this office on Friday, August 20th, 1897. Transfer books 
of the preferred and common stocks will close on Sat- 
urday, J aly Sist, at 12 M., and reopen on Thursday, Au- 

gust 12th, 1897, M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York Life Building, 
346-348 BROADWAY. 
NEW York, July 13th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 


Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION Sz THE 
NATIONAL PARK B 
at New York City, in a State of a York, at the 
close of business July 234, 1897: 
enoeene: 
and discounts. ,............-.-...+++ $24,761,183 13 
Overdrafts and d.. . 975 
U.8. bonds to secure ectreniation SS : 50,000 
ities, etc = 615 





Stocks, securi 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
from National 


& SFSsk Seer 


2, 
Lawrul Lape reserve in bank, vi 
oe wpecsceesencenge sntne sid, 7,410 00 
tees on ee 2,701,852 00 
" 8. wail tenes of deposit a 000 on ae 
‘or le; MGPTS.......... y 
13,445, 26800 
Redemption fund with U.8. 8. Treasurer 
6 cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 


Due from U. reasurer (oth 
per cent. redemption A ea 








paid 
a bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. $12, 
— to State Banks‘and bank- 








BEX RRO NR CaS CEL SERS 3,766,535 04 
Dividends eel 3,885 00 
in 4 deposits subject 

ivedacks aikhndesbousy 20,310,630 82 
Demand certificates of de- 
2S STORER 112,969 88 
certifi ied checks.............. 327,422 89 
SS checks outstand- 
pie coorcacosadupbesescesece 78,72) 70 








37,051,887 96 
44,778 34 


Tota’ $42,33:.,255 73 
STaTe or New YORK, CouNTY OF NEW ‘YorrE » 88.2 
, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier” of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the phowe i ocr is 
true to the best 0: my knowledge and beli 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
+ hm and sworn to before me this 27th day of 
July, ii Wa. A. Mary, Notary peers. 
Kings ‘Co. Cert. filed in N. Y. 
Correct— Attest 


GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, ? 
JOS. T. MOORE, Directors. 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 5 


Reto 2T oh THE CONDITION O 

LLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York ~~ J E ate of New York, at the close 
of business, July 23d. 























amsounors, 
ia ae $4,575,111 87 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. . 4,246 66 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 1,000,000 00 
U.8. bonds on hand............ 60,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 79,608 10 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 999,431 20 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 500,000 00 
@ther real estate and mortgages owned.. 26,300 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
CIID 5 sivin i ac cn caisccnsspacseg>sccestsesccs 284,090 89 
Due from State banks and oie on 36 
Checks and other cash items.. hs 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 2008 iF 7s = 
Notes of other National banks. 
goed paper currency, 1 
nts. . 212 00 
2,265,468 77 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 45,000 00 
Beinn savecoscecccancenpecgpoioieese chanson $11,949,505 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in................0eeese0- $1,000,000 00 
OS BRERA SALE ree 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SR cdvetees yb bhshe¥nubiorknh epckacdssyioss> ee 679,055 30 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 835,198 00 
Due to other National banks. $1,5: 
= to State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid............. 
ee a. subject 
seeenth ebbeseuseeesce 4,463,329 49 
Demand certificates of de- 
ce co iesiee pr bencses 15,233 50 
Certified Checks, .........0000 1,558,356 72 
Cashier's checks outstanding 108,840 
8,435,252 09 
BE cco viegnesie s¥esupsnwegoescbccncoses sa 39 


$11 

STATE OF dad Ss pooase oF New YORK, 

I, ARTH W. SHERM Cashier of the above- 

named Gon. RO cohemualy 4 amie that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my enowietne and ar 


ashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘before me this sith dag of 


July, 1897. age 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
F.D.T tT 
ae ISELIN, Jr., Directors. 
-EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENT AY Sia, ONAL BARK, 


NE 
at the close of business on the 23d day of July, 1897: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
og ~4 eo beeecebbeese 






oS TRE 

Real estate, bm gg house 

3 edged one 
Legal 

notes 


Due ‘fro 





2,997,008 02 
BOOM, 0.0 con cds obi vemvieseserscovncssvbics $9,469,387 00 


CE OI | ciinvgriees vier veciethwacncs $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits 
Less expenses and taxes paid 


Circulati 





216,708 94 
060 00 
8,817 92 





Certificates of deposit...... 
Cashier's checks............ 5 
7,951,500 14 


MOON sds bis tevin dns pe dein bbekadiee dies 469,387 00 
State or New YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW ‘Your 88.: 
FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 


ment is true, to the he of my know and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMP 
Subscribed and sworn to before me thie dith day ‘of 
July, 1897. J. Provost Mason 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest : 


HENRY M. TA 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President: JOSEPH T._ MOORE, Vice 

; RICHARD DEL FIELD, Vice President : 
ICKOK, Cachicr: EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Ase’t Cashier. 


Directors. 





The National Park Bank of New. York. 





Geo 8 

Edward _C. Hort, Be ward E. Rockhill Po 
August Belm ont, Ric Richard Betaneta, i Francis K. A le- 
wa. Je oe r, George S. Hickok, George Fred- 


THE. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF ee 


at New York An in the Sis Biats of New ay at ft The Blose 
of business J 


we REROURORS. 
ts 


ouse 
Bills of other National banks. 22, 





000 
| hoe jonal currency.......... 9,450 00 
ORME » oan so vaknnsecs sexe 4,824,619 80 
jegnt sontes notes. . ..  4,648,0-7 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer... 23,000 00 
Collector of Customs......... 36,519 82 
12,939,682 33 
WORD, ncascidcecssnnscensdesesncaensepessesh $36,223,758 50 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 

— fund....... 
= ay | Ree 
te bank circulatio 







Dividends unpaid. 


Individual sti "21,611,894 60 
— ificates of de- 


28,414,976 87 


TE cnidénnpoge caumbncesnapensiuavensebe oun. 258 50 
STATE OF New Foex: ee Aid or NEw Yo 
Q Jr., Cashier of the “Ghemt- 
cal National Bank oi Now York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 


J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Svor to and qunentiead ‘pefore me this 28th da day of 
July, 1897 Epw. P. Brown, Notary. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, ) 
ROBERT GOBLET, Directors. 
G. WILLIAM) 





EPORT OF THE CUNDITION OF THE 
MARKET AS FULTON 
ION A BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 23d, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 










Loans and discounts..............:.0..000.05 $5,476,993 63 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. < 497 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 250,000 00 
J ums on U. 8. bonds. 000 
stocks, securities, etc..... . 2 255,047 66 
Banking house, furniture 735,602 06 
= from National wo, i. reserve 

RR ae a a a ae ee 519,436 90 
Duet from State banks and bankers.. Wie wits 
Checks and other cash items........ 152,674 80 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 420,207 02 
Notes of other National ne eses 68,441 00 


ic cbsaaroncee 000 0O— 1,715,446 43 
Redemptio' ~4 ‘aan with U.8. Treasurer 6 












per cent. of circulation)................... 11,250 00 
os ick inkicessvevescchonercetioess $9,790,388 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Sara ta ee 
Un — profits, less 
National bank es outstanding. - ii 225,000 00 


Due to other National banks. . - Seiad 
Due to State — and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 

7 —— deposits 





checks. . 1 127/48 
a 's checks outstanding... 7,637 56 


lities other than those 
above stated 36,000 00— 7,661,999 72 R 
790,888 49 383 49 


Total $9, 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
TEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear'that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and paiet 
. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, ri ath day of 


—— Notary P ile K Kings © 
otary Public, gs Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
A. GILBERT 


JAS. L. RGAN, Jr., 
JOSEPH . BALDWIN, 





t Directors. 





EPORT Cr cae CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 


AMERICA, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, J uly 23d, 1897 : 






























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .............cssceseeees $5,758,223 05 
Overdrafts, d and epeeewe 313 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure = 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. 5,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete. 225,394 05 
Other real estate and m mortgages owned.. 4,849 08 
am from Nationa] banks (not reserve 
ents) 513.424 12 
Due from State banks and Sanne 246,899 56 
Checks and other cash ite’ 42,629 50 
Exchanges for Gimiagioes.. 683,066 77 
Notes of other National 
TE. cnccscccacecscecpesecce $1,865 00 
Fractional a currency, 
nickels and cents............ 177 85 
wful money. co in 
bank, viz.: Specie........... 1,116,598 15 
Legal-tender notes......... W7,074 00 
Uv. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 20,000 00 
1,845,710 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
6 o” cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. reasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).. 400 00 
WEB on Dibl cpa dine disns atndvivdsduetedoses $9,378,159 13 
LIABILITIES 
an ma (i paid in $700,000 00 
8 500,000 0) 
Un Wided | oe less 
pa 58,650 68 
N ttional bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 00 
Due to other National 
1,477,470 67 
4,699 
8,810,596 69 
126,715 76 
346,418 36 
15,136 39 
————_ 8,074,508 45 
Tor $9,378,159 13 
STATE OF w YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, HENRY CHAPIN, Ju. Cashier of the above- 
ed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the bert it 01 aT oo ae e — belief. 
CH Cashier. 
a and sau +> fy oo "tits is 37th da y of 


July, A. H. GR. aM 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest 
hs” tT TAM DOWD, 
A, TROWBRIDGE, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 


WESTERN 


|MORTG AGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


Directors. 











CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








“INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
rene th eee fi T ADERS: 

































at New York, in eat State of New TA, at the close of 
business, July 
"RASOURONS. 
and discounts..............++seeeeeees $21,945,981 37 
Ove dan d : 433 79 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. ‘ 50,000 | 
U. 8. bonds on hand.................- 1,000,000 
miums on U.S ponee 150,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc.............-+++- oe 66,000 00 
] house , ne and fixtures... .. 200,000 00 
Due from o National banks (not reserve 
PD ae sccnodsctucccogvess couse 1,362,306 14 
Due from State banks and bank 73,844 06 
—— and a cash — oes ‘ ae 4 
x ‘or Cle: -house. 199, 
Poor yes Serio banks... 57,959 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Nos i an bcc ckcvnnsbpcnedpevbns 00 ip escavenes 0 
i money reserve in bank, viz.: 
iidcheaningusicvessesbes 000 00 
i |-tender . 2,199,401 ov 
U~. ceetinaahes 0 of ‘deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 38,620,000 00 
9,104,401 00 
Redemption fund with U. bed Treasurer 
oe per cent. of go ide 2,250 00 
Due from . Treasu 
per cent. redemption fund) : 18,000 00 
Total..... epvncuesengubrosaps $35,266,059 73 
LIABILITIES. 
an me moos BB IR. .cecccvscrccccccesevece $1,500,000 00 
Undivided d. - ccueeapebsencensybavanscooonce 5,000,000 00 
_— profits, less expenses and taxes 
ban sees apecegocasonsnpecescocsscesccecess 519,892 74 
whtlonai bank-notes outstanding. . 
State bank-notes outstanding. . 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks. $9,820,810 22 
-—— to State banks and pane 
povhbteesasanecs - 8,728,298 56 
Dividends un} 16,871 00 
Individua! yoo subject 
3 SS apehousteneseses 14,291,943 96 
emand certificates of de- 
Tintncsbiidcs sine riwdasecos 000 00 
Certified checks.............. 237,853 38 
Cashier’s pe og outstanding 70,347 87 
28,196,124 99 


BUR, ncsbencag 0 vvepensecsnn ov.cpesne cence $35,266,053 73 
STATE OF wey York, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named ban md solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WARD TOWNSEND, Sie. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ms this 27th ow of 


July, 1897. Cu. H. BECKER, 
eed Public, Kings ‘County. 
owen filed in New Yor County. 
orre 


8 
R. TOWNSEN Q 
EDWARD A. PRICE E Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH. S 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, July 23d, 1897: 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...................02+++ $1,418,211 09 
Overdrafts, secured and — seppkes 70 14 
U. 8. bonds to cg J circulation. . oni 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 1,400,785 33 
Banking house, a. and fixtures..... 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 71,071 69 
= from National banks (not reserve 191965 90 


gents) 
Checks and other cash items. ° 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 
Notes of other National banks.............. 30,557 00 





euespenpeckpvehbanbsshscosappeceeseesse 1,156 43 
Lawful | aeeey reserve in bank, * Bask 899 
Toent bonis 216,802 00 
U.8. certificates, of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 100,000 00 
811,191 50 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. eA 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than . 
per cent. redemption fund) 








LIABILITIES. 


Serpius fe aoe paid in 





National bank-notes outstanding. 
“= Je) State banks and bank- 

Dividends unpaid 
. 4 deposi 










8,472,151 44 


— Maka Mbihe sab nrbeepehbedoevsniaeceate $4,144,021 00 
T. ‘w YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
IL, FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier. 
epenpet and sworn to before me this 27th day of 


July, 189 
Lewis L. Prerc 
Notary Public, ew’ York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
ERANCIS ) As D. 


YNE. "{ Directors 
WM. H. JENNISON, 





EPORT OF THE corp” ox OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York in the State of N ew York, at the close of 
business, July 23d, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............-..++ses0+ 








ve! 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premiums on U. 8. —_ ds 










Stocks, securities, tc.............scecesseee 750 00 
Other real estate Bay mortgages owned.. 77,871 98 

it ome National banks (not reserve 
Resch hi pesechith santus as psee av epve see 564,704 37 
Due f from State banks and Reniers. 425 37 
Checks and other cash items............... 450 37 
Exchanges for Clearing house. 419,960 43 

Fractional essen ae. 

2,068 97 

pecie $650,048 00 

re al-tender notes. . 471,517 00 

. certificates of di 

for legal tenders..... 450,000 00 
————_——_ 1,571,565 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..................+ 9,000 00 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than5 per 
cent. redemption fund)..............se000« 2,000 00 





oa Poses used sb eventoesccbsovbnevecconescese 178,520 05 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... ,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $958,593 70 
= eg State banks and bank- 

polaaccdpaetsate opvipeneein 284,932 65 
Dividends TT ee 1,099 U0 
a deposits subject to 
EE EEA SG 5,445,447 66 
Demand certificates of de- 
Miessdgdsb¢cnerossysvonedex 8,145 62 
Certified checks............... 04,189 27 
Cashier’s ae outstanding. 8,048 
6,800,406 00 
408,726 68 





Total 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF 88... 
I,H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of .y sbove-mamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my ema’ 15 8 pad belief. 





OREMUS, Cashier. 
apeupet and sworn to before me this 29th day of 
July, 1897. — DENISON J: ae to, 


Correct—Attest: 7 
THOS. W. ADAMS, 
SANFORD H. STEELE, Directors. 
ALFRED F. CROSS. 








August 5, 1897 





EPORT OF Ret compro; OF THE 
Ww. RN NA ALB eae 
¥ the city of 4-1 ork, at ON in tate of 
New York, at the close of business, J July 284, 


RESOURCES: 
Loans ts 
Overdrafts, d and d 
U. 8. deposits. 
ds sie 











) 
Due from State banks qt & bankers.. 










87,400 75 
Checks and other cash items......... 9839 
for Clearin; -pouse.. 917,146 98 
ye — National banks.. 
Trac currency, 
paper nd 130 01 
der 
Uv. poottihantes ¢ of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 10,000 00 
——————_ 4,100,235 20 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................++. 45,000 00 
Due from U. urer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption PD akavesvevccsess 40,000 00 
We ccipecsssnsccdeseciccemice covsecesns $23,208,111 5, 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital shook id in 100,000 00 
Sun lus fund r 50,000 00 
Un fits, 
esee 476,550 28 
National bank-notes o .. 866,200 00 
Due to other National oy 7,422,974 29 
Due to State banks and bank- 
=. eoccccccvccccccccocccvccces 2,334,177 10 
Miah vgivan ep os 1883 46 
Individual Waeais subject to 925 
Demand certificates of deposit * 54,014 07 
Certified checks............... 601 18 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. a4 % 
ccepivevenoaeced . 19,715,861 27 


WORM cr cesi tess cvevevecicoccesssses we 
we OF NEw YORK, CouNTY Ww y 
LH, A. SMITH. Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above ~ eine is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belli 
‘SMITH, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th day of 
July, 1897. Has. L ang 
Cc. 


Nota: 
cage County, N. Y. Certificate filed in New York 
0 


Oortaet Attest: 
CHARLES eS nn CANDA 


R, JR., { Directors. 
Me B. HYDE. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
OLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business July 23d, 1897: 


ieee 
Loans and discoun 
ate ae and unsecured........ 
U. 8. bonds to poemre onan 
Premiums on U. S. b 
Stocks, securities, etc..............+eeeeeeees 
Other real estate a mortgages owned.. 
Due og National banks (not reserve 











lakbpebbukaeces Sokenp ee aine > 248,612 69 
Due from State banks and agin 110,171 15 
Checks and other cash it 15,837 38 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . cep 220,574 40 
Notes of other National banks 25,575 00 
ee paper currency, nickels and pape 
Lavrfal money reserve in bank, u, a 
RRP REP SARs 1,263,364 00 
i al-tender notes.......... "530,658 oo 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 480,000 00 
———— 2,274,017 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)............e..e++6 11,250 00 
$9,698,090 39 
$300,000 00 
600,000 00 
e 18,598 95 
whtional bank-notes outstandin, ng. nck baacle® 221,320 00 
Due to other Nationai banks. $227,111 i's 
+ to State banks and nage 
Se USEREaSnAnenes aginst she 417,606 56 
Dividends ua ae 180 00 
a deposits subject 
EER RSS Oe PE 7,469,852 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
en seta sa hcssacktaereen ses 288,580 1 
Certified checks............... 145,417 39 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
MOT Ia ST ChESSs sincwenesdsees 9,323 36 
——-———_ 8, 558,171 44 
a ee ee en $9, 698,090 39 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, haf ge CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, solemnly swear that the above statement is 


true to he best of my knowledge and belief. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before al this 26th day of 


July, GEO aa. 
Notary ee No. 12, New" York Co., 
Correct—Attest 
J.D. Larne. 
W. R. GRA CE, Tabet 
THOMAS L, JAMES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION | OF THE 
NA TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
at New yar = we _— of New York, at the élose of 
business, July 28d, 1 












cM 
Loans and discounts............+..+ $2,511,290 47 
prencratin, secured and unsecured : 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 200,000 00 
Premiums nll U.S. bonds..... 26,875 00 
Banking house................. 276,600 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 10,800 00 
“o a National banks (not reserve 
Lieyewacnavebe devetdnsuchcobinesoceeee 201,254 00 
an trou State banks —* bankers........ 21,740 20 
Checks and other cash items............... 4139 
Exchanges for (hae ty 112,125 11 
Notes of other National banks.,........... 8,000 
oo paper currency, nickels and 1.608 €0 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
OT rrr 476 00 
at 7 -tender notes......... 136,349 00 
8. certificates of oid 
posit for legal tenders.. 270,000 00 00 
938,825 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 












LIABILITIES. 
pam ae come j aes in.. 00 
Su fund.. 00 
a 
. 755 70 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 17, 110 00 
Due to other National banks. $8,508 27 
-~ to State banks and bank- 
ciabbbbencedepvetsortees tes 71,059 52 
Dividends Ses 66055460000 2,282 98 
— 1 deposits subject 
lds shh dub¥odéees ence 8,079,731 24 
Demand certificates of de- 
Oe yee tre 5,205 00 
Certified checks. 20,258 46 
Contingent 8,440 86 
City and te, tax allowed 
GictbabcebéseCicecusssectce 10,000 00 
8,200,431 83 
ee TT ee ere $4,367,297 03 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW Zone. County or New YORK, 88.: 
I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
‘do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
ae the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
a and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


July, EDWARD M. GALLAGHER, 
tary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. NAUMBORG, 
E, A. WALTON t Directors. 
E. L. MERRIFIELD, 





August 5, 1897 


R*0Rt OF ay ro ALB OF THE 


wae re SE: OF THE 
at New ¥ te Bt State of wiv ork, at the close 


mesounces. 


of business, July 23d. 

















—_—————_ 6, @ 1, 
Pes fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 ston 
per cent. of circulation).................++ 2,250 00 
Due U. jurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption Spickibinsanncsns 
Mpc sab dhosscndcccet eefevanskocds oss cau 
LIABILITIES. 
pa awe stock..... ein ccgndankdsucsasiewscsin $3,200,000 00 
Cndivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Rbudabasbneed.caveccscatsacncedecdoteoccce 25,753 47 
Reserved Tor taxes.............cs0000 81,00 00 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 45,000 00 
Due to oth other ef National ba i 8 pr 
n! 
Due to State banks an rial 
. i 
e it 6,004 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 124,637 17 = 
— 081,034 23 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 
ia cscsdabenaiidehibentahssbipicccisvas $85,691,409 60 409 60 


STATE OF NEW YorEK Counrt or N YORK, 88; 
I, CHAS. H ao! olomaly r of the abor 


day ‘of 
R. A. Piper, N 5 
Correct—Attest : as ee a 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS 
i gt 3 MEAD, 
R. T. WILSON, 


RE PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SPN AND LEATHER 


at New York, in 2 epee of New York, at the close of 


Directors. 



















business July 23d 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............seeeeseeee + $3,114,862 75 
U. 8. bonds to scours circulation. . « 300,000 w 
Premiums on U. 8. nents padeetaces 41,000 00 
[wn ny een, dw stots eee 65,695 36 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 500, 
Due = National banks (not reserve — 
Diacenanesstlandscak vedndecsdohederice 824,326 97 
Due from State banks — agua 35,793 08 
checks and eee —_s = amen 14,471 47 
8 for Clea - mse. 
ey other National banks eee oo 
4,758 09 
638 
|-tender n 240,986 00 
Uv. veertibeatent of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 840, -__ 840,000 00 012,006 00 
1,01 
Redemption fund with U. 8. “Treasurer (5 6 te 
per cent. of circulation).................6. 13,500 00 
Total..... utapeeabensdtscuaseceecdeoeisens $5,588,077 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in................ccsseees 
Surplus fund Seek 
Undivided profits, 


ational ban ove tand' 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ih 0c 00 dpcandiabescdabecc cs 571,167 04 
Individual deposits subject to 
wee cecccscccececsesocces 2,809,886 73 
Demand certificates of de- 
aa ° 57,774 32 
Certified checks............... 50,841 18 
Cashier's - outstanding. 7 


4,174,597 94 94 


MOAR, vo coconnernstsepeescccsncscezcosnaese $5, 588,077 04 04 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

OuN I. COLE, Cashier. 
3 Se! and sworn to before me be ot day of 
uly, 1897. 


Nota’ 
Certificate —_ in New Yor! 
Correct—Att 


Public, Gueenn' County. 
County. 


* WILLIAM C. HORN. 
THEODORE M. IVES, Directors. 
JOHN M. CRANE 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
NATI OR NEB UT SRE AND 


NK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, Yat the close of 
business July » 1897 : 


OF T 
s’ 








RESOURCES. 
$784,500 
85 
_ 50,000 
] . bonds....... 4,652 
stocks, securities, enc viiell 46 . 301,005 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100,000 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 1 
Due from National banks (not reserve 





EES ns \cbscsphask sense veseeseces c0soece 126,081 
Due 4 from State banks and nena. 6,552 
Checks and other cash items................ a 


Sn 
& Es 
@ Sueax e&eesen 


a 














cie. . 
a 1-tender notes. . 93,011 00 
U. 8. certificates of “deposit £ 
for ‘legal-tenders Riseccsaucen’ 20,000 00 
—_——_-— 282,846 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 2,250 00 
Total..... no veheqebede bale sb eeasqasesesccee $1,756,187 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mot Rasen nach es acasesonces $300,000 
Sarpeee f Get a awakshvg.avs ans emis duis: caees 150,000 00 
‘vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
RR IR EE 15,175 83 
National en outstanding. 180 
/  f Se - SERRE ERE 4,508 28 
1 
posit 
Certified checks.. ° 
Bills payable.................+ 
1,242,322 97 
neesecs sEebaMaeeenecpesccccesaccccoons ote 78 — 08 


ot 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above - cn is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. CHASE, Cashier. 


W. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ath day of 
uly, 1897. s. E. KEH 
Notary "Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attes' 
HENRY HOFHEIME 


HENRY W. KENNED 


3 { Directors 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFYF, 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 













THE INDEPENDENT 


























R=? OF THE CO 
ONAL 
RoNaryo N gL BA ie or ae state’ of MERE. 
at the close oft pesinass 3 
RESOURCES. 
Loans afd discounts. ..................200+08 $16,780,184 37 
Overd secured and unsecured 574 25 
p- 8. bonds to secure circulation 8,534,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. de’ 300,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. — 292,200 00 
oa. securities, etc 1,590,434 21 
Eee 2,227,089 54 
“y from National banks.. 1,987,468 92 
Due from State banks and bankers. 156,491 68 
Checks and ~ Ay 4 cash items..... 73,776 50 
Exc for Clearing House 2,999,659 62 
Note: other National banks.............. 92,470 00 
Fractonsl paper currency, nickels and 2008 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Legal-tender notes... 
U. 8. certificates of 
for legal tenders. . 
5,201,781 95 








ree tacts star deat eo Acsbaws ewechossnes $35,586,105 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Canteal I, enc cnsdccdbnpancesses $5,000,000 00 
ev arr | eS ap ee 2,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
WR inc scecthntdcan ss vnsiedsdheketeee coese 1,472,438 22 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 2,209,980 00 
Due to Few of National i's 162,193 36 
at ~ as to State banks and bank 
DA eadsecerinde 780,334 72 
Dividends 8 unpaid 10,914 00 
— deposits su 
WU. secs cnedivtgtadioss oocce .« Se 61 








 — Pewee Gs ce nabaccasece.ctaens 4,350 00 
Time certificates of deposit. . 100,000 00 
—— checks and accept- 
ip oc cnce ce esenctonececscnce 782,689 73 
Cashier’ 8 eng ene. 894,139 19 
United Sta copes leexseuee 245,743 
-~ ~—d of fv. disbursing 
priv esins cocceccdstenbends 54,210 11 
24,908,687 61 
ink Web be edeheine dla kehine ch eunsnae eee eae 83 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
I, WILLIAM C. DUVALL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowl 


Subscribed and sworn to before me — 7th day of 
July, 1897. IN C. FREN 


1H, JR 
Notary 1 Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. PIERPOINT MORGAN 
FRED’K STURGES, 


é { Directors. 
JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, July 23d, 1897 : 












RESOURCES. 
Loans and GIsCOUNnts..........cccccccccccccsee $8,136,176 97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . aa 407 93 
U.S. bonds to secure Seenewee. - 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 98,193 00 
Banking house........... 450,000 00 
Due from National bank: 
Due 
SE ees 80,215 07 
Checks and other cash items. 5,002 98 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
icentdahtecstield sens 140,736 30 
Bills of other National 
ee er eee 8,800 00 
Fractional currency (includ- 
_ ieee 762 93 
Lawful money reserve in 
| mee Naas 
SE ea 534,758 00 
Legal-enii note ihdownnne - 309,872 00 
certificates ot deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 170,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
Treasurer (5 _ cent. = 
circulation). . 2.250 00 
1,497,329 87 
ye a ees a eee eee Se $5,232,107 77 
LIABILITIES 
Copal stock paid in.. $750,000 00 
ad rary s famd...:..... 250,000 00 
Undivided profits 41,104 50 
National bank-note: 44,650 00 
Dividends unpaid... 710 00 
Individual deposits 
GMa de ceuh coves o00beva-o4s 2,352,202 65 
Demand certificates of deposit % Ww 
Certified checKs................+ 61,083 71 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 5,988 86 
Due to other National teak. 1,264,300 35 
mee to State banks and bank- 
Je bund ch weve Ved eCst ne Cuphoes 461,992 70 
4,145,643 27 


DE oi cctnbannecetventhhercbeiNersonncks $5,232, 107 77 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best 0: my knowledge poe belief. 

. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before - = 8th day of 
July, 1897. F. W. E.xiort, 


Salen Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
ALBERT C. HALL 
ERNEST WERNER, 


{ Directors. 
JOHN K. CILLEY 





Ror ee OF cue CONDITION OF THE 
ACTURERS’ 















Fractional paper currency, nickels and.. 


AL BA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July’ 1897 : 
RESOURCES. 
ome and discounts. ........-...+-.ssseseers ° 
C "s. bonds to secure circulation. . 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.........- 9 98 
stocks. ee rrr errr 63 
] g house, furniture and fixtures..... 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 3,187 12 
a —_ National banks (not reserve 
Pickapwanstuneikwatednedsexsessostees 247,329 24 
Due f from State banks and ban 18,947 89 
Checks and other cash items.. 11,688 91 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 399,529 65 
Notes of other National banks............. 10,585 00 
08 


cents 
Lawful monty reserve in bank, viz : 
Specie 


MaueiahGaic sales 6oseeb oo dts $430,877 83 
-tender notes........... 278,912 00 
U. Geecitcnten “ot deposit 
for legal tenders............ 110,000 00 
————_ 819,789 83 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............+++ 22,500 00 





nitionai bank-notes outstand! 


$202,808 73 


Due to other National banks.. 
ae State banks and bank- 
cbs ocncdeWShied sores phuces 292,805 37 
Dividends unpaid. ........cc.e» 8,847 00 
— deposits subject to 
St, tekiontguhedeeesbockes 2,722,123 85 
Demand certificates of deposit 867 42 
Certified checks..............++ 105,620 94— 3,329,568 31 


Tota! $4,858,8 = 29 
at OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the abovemamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the vad potuntes & 
true, to the best of my saowiotpe end and be! 

MRE, Cashier. 
ng a and sworn to ares - = 28th day of 


July, Cu ie 
Nota Public, igs Co. 
Certificate Sled hes N.Y. Co. 


WM. C. STURGES, 
J. AGOSTINI 
JOHN T.WILLETS 


Correct—Attest: 
{ Directors. 








EPORT OF 2 CONDITION OF THE 


at New yas in the 8 
of business Friday, sae Bd. 13997 


RESOURC ES. 


Al, y NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, at the close 











4 $1,018,135 01 
115,576 11 
43,240 50 





nkers 
Checks and other cash items. 

















Becovers for Clearing- 
Uiudee pepcewitaie tan toes 935,370 72 
Notes of other National 
Fe nph Gen tiene abaisent's 13,870 00 
Fractional wd currency, 
a and cents............ 5,431 44 
1,566,186 50 
949,400 00 
* for Le 930,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8: 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- - 
ee wens aieathadinetdcacee 2,700 00 
U. 8. Treasurer : 
(other. ‘than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 2 
———— 5,579,912 78 
iid dktasdactian KinabCencdamedinkedae $15,170,870 88 
$1,000,000 00 
400,000 00 
109,183 86 
wetlonal bank-notes outstanding........... 54,00 00 
Due to other National banks. ro 914,530 91 
oe to State banks and bank- 
se eeaih death aiag dares hese 1,281,492 27 
Dividends cnet baccceen 3,805 16 
~— Lay be subject to 
Sdb6) ogden tees ees ode 08s 8,018,975 81 
Demand certificates of de- 
18,607,687 02 





ilciennsungians+sipetneneecacenpesnscds $15, 170,870 88 88 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, C.8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to ‘the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 
July, 1897. WILLIAM H. CHapM 


MAN 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
WOODBURY LANGDON, 
COURTLANDT D. MOSS, 
EDWIN LANGDON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PH IX NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
TY OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 


Directors. 





RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts. ............scsssecceees $3 647,383 46 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 418 64 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand...... 2.350 00 
Premiums on U 8. bon 5,377 08 
Stocks, securities, etC.........ccccsccccccece 313,468 56 
oe — National banks 
pdceddetaeethescetaceceeen 382,424 21 
Duet from State banks and banke’ 21,064 03 
Checks and other cash items. . 3,703 50 
Exchanges for Clearing: house. 377,015 60 
Notes of other National banks 145,188 00 
gr a paper currency, ae 
Lawtul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Pe Gbsksccheceeccsscéuces $243, 760 00 
pe mal-tender motes.......... 000 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 880,000 00 
1,088,760 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 






= PeUKb Spe Roo eRncdecasevnsciaedascecocencsos 45,868 68 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 43,160 00 
Due to other National —- 4, 437,571 70 
7 to State banks and — 
pgidewnaeece seeds 127,683 69 
Dividends —— 1,073 40 
eae eposit: 
2,943,567 61 
Demand certificates of de- 
WER asta cicsec nccccsncsesess 73,479 16 
Certified checks.............. 122,584 ¢ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 38,247 9 
Reserve for taxes, 1897....... 11 


1206 i 4,750,414 08 


Teh bis din cc cnielin Ghbdenes evicneceuee tate $6,039, 442 76 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my owes and belief. 

D M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before = this 27th day of 

y, 1897. Gro. 'H. CoREy, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


DUNCAN D. PARMLY, 
JOHN H. POOL, 
W. H. MALE, 


— OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ND NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business, July 23d, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.........-.---+sseeeeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 


Directors. 





$4,825,652 87 
2,297 02 















United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..............-0- eee ee 123,056 50 
“> — National banks (not reserve 
dbp d Se cesdacdedsesanedcstecdecscceece 101,284 34 
Duet freee State banks and bankers.. 151 01 
Checks and other cash items........... ; 1155 92 
pashanane for Clearing-house....... > 91,571 39 
Notes of other National banks............. 24,522 00 
— paper currency, nickels and “ae 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: ""” 
Specie......... 00 
Togal-cender n 511, 364 00 
U. S_ certificates sit 
for legal tenders............ 720,000 00 
2,112,854 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)..............-.0++ 400 00 
TORI]... .ccccccccccccccccccccccce cocscccce $7,362,171 98 
LIABILITIES 
pe om ——_ PON IMs... ccc ccecccccccccvcce $300,000 00 
Undivie Po Rg ee ee 600,000 00 
vided pro: ess expenses an 
yioes on <eercueessass ep dindiese consesece 76,966 91 
whtionai bank-notes outstanding........... 20,260 00 
aon deposits subject 
Pesvedovducvocssan csees 230,278 01 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIE......ccecccccccccccccesces 180 
Certified a. sect sesaeeasts sehis 03 
Cashier's checks outstanding . AS SB 964,945 07 
Peibicccadsabalansbe dbecssneedne $7,362,171 98 





Total r 
OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF N ORK, 88.: 
STA TOS 8. CASK, cashier of the ‘above: named bank, 
do acai —_ “= md belie? statement is true 
an 
to the best of my knowledge aq ASE, Fra amael 


Subscribed and sworn to oo tae S this ‘ith day of 
1897. 


. TANTUM 
July, * Notary Public. 
ttest : 
Se ee. RIKER. 
; JOHN W. AITKE Directors. 














(1023) 31 


EFORE 4 oun, CONDITION OF THE 
OARD NATIONAL BANK, 

at New Y = Be the State of No York, at the close of 

business, J uly 23d, 1 


RESOURCES. 
















Loans and discounts 359 02 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8. d 000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand 600 00 
Premiums on U.S. 2 even 288 26 
Stocks, securities. 509.096 68 
“a = National” banks (not reserve 
SEES, OS A a, RS ES 505,221 07 
Due trom State banks and aay 49,172 83 
Checks and other cash items........... 6,887 88 
Exchanges for Clea: aring-houss palit waatid 988,514 08 
Notes of other National banks , 17,190 0 
849 35 
————_ 2, 455,920 25 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent redemption fund).................... 377 12 
pe Pee Ee $11,268,476 54 
LIABILITI 
Content, wane | paid in.. 500,000 00 
ed oar . _ ae 250,000 00 
ivided profits, 
Da A caaducniavsanscnaten 38,391 43 
pee to other National e.- - #4, 081,640 43 
— to State banks and ban 
Nidileknccsnssanncctgnadidedat 3,106, s 
Divividends i iidenscnces 
—— deposits subject to 
___ er 2,604,148 65 
Demand = of deposit ty 84i 00 
Certified checks................ 
Cashier's ae eens. “i rH 62 
United States deposits 40, 


10,475,085 11 
5,000 00 


Weed dee eUsnsdatseendudavescoscscoesece $11,268,476 54 
STATE oF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, 8. G. NELSON, Vice-President of the above- named 
one do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the ar of of my knowledge and belief. 
T G. NELSON. Vice-President. 
Subscribed poh sworn to before me this 26th day cf 
July, 1897. W. K. CLEVERLEY, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


Reserved for taxes... 





Correct—Attest : 
FRANKLIN | UIMBY, ) 
DAN’L ¢ > Directors. 
F. V. GREENE, 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ig te Fea of New York, at the close of 
business July 23d, 1 























,_~ 
Loans and discounts............ $758,752 58 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 358 72 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
[px eee 10,000 00 
Premiums on U S. bonds................... 21,310 00 
BCOCMS, SOCUTICICS, C66... 200-00 ccccccccccccde 261,478 77 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
ne ce, RED 2 OES eS 5,562 11 
Due from State banks and bankers oon 82 
Checks and other cash items....... 16,766 23 
Exchanges for Clearing-house...... 64,042 05 
Notes of other National banks 1,000 00 
F pa, paper currency, nickels and 
Dicawstdiqncandauuacsndasehseacacecinkinnee 406 53 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
oS a ee oe $224, 452 00 
Legal-tender notes.. 78,556 00 
U. 8. certificates of d sit 
for legal tenders........... 70,000 00 
——___——— 373,008 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11,250 00 
es aida gudardalinddetidadsadavine . $1, 930,444 81 


$250,000 0 








Surplus Reknntecsetcdussaedenensdeneens 50,000 00 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes 3 - 
Ws Gilad dancdacuedcenineaececassdaadieos ore 91,775 05 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 220,650 00 
ividends unpaid............-. 5,245 06 
Individual deposits subject t 
COO... 000.00 4 1,296,524 16 
Demand certifi 
posit............ 2,279 26 
Certified checks. .............. 9,671 2 
Liabilities other than those 
above stated: 
Reserve for taxes......... 4,300,000 
— 318,019 76 
Mudsdduccansnertuuneienkdadaadtecdseas $1,930, 444 81 81 


Tota 
—-? OF wae York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
i solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best uf my knowledge and eT 
NEWE LL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. LH 2ith day of 
July, 1897. WILBUR F. SMITH, 
poues Public. ings County. 
Certificate Sa inN. Y.Co 


Correct—Attest 
“WM. H. HUME, 
WM. 


PHELPS, ? nevestend: 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 





REPORT OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
RANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the Close 



















of business, J uly 1897: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ........--+-es-eeeeees $424,914 01 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 942 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. ogg beacne<s a 5,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........-. 38,444 58 
Banking house, fuente ure and fix 4,500 25 
Due — National banks (not re sa 
AVENE). .... ce ceee cocccccceccccccceccsceece 61,712 25 
Due from State banks and bankers. 229 52 
Checks and other cashitems..... 1,707 39 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ane 24,563 10 
Notes OF other National banks............. 3,640 00 
a paper currency, nickels and nei 
PPT rrerTeeee eee eee eee tees) D i 
bid edekdanae eee 
Lawful ee acetates inn $79,984 00 
l-tend: LOB. .ccccccces 14,015 00 
lea ender notes on.900 @ 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer ( a 
cent. redemption fund)............+--.0+++ 2,920 00 
DON sac casiciwcs ta giacagdcnadansi<esceeée $716,220 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im........+-.+se+--seeerees $200,000 00 
Surplus fund..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeses 30,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes apa 
witional bank-notes outstanding........... 44,000 00 
Due to other National banks.. $16,004 65 
a deposits subject to Ne 
werner y ‘ 
ee eo et 
rime certificate ~ duties = — _ 
tstandin 
Cashier's cheeks outsta: eo ae 440,117 48 
Sriwacdscenoeemenantecnunses.quandeses $716, 220 66 


YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
I, J.H. v “wy Y DEVEN TER,Cashier of the above: named 
bank, do solemnly swear _ the bys | peaaann is 
owledge and belie 
aadecabsanae VAN VAN f DEVENTER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Genes me this enn aay of 
July, ti GEORGE ECKHAR 
Rs rd Public, New York County. 


IP CARPENTER, ) 


E. M. CUTLER, Seniasereee 
CHARLE SF. J AMES, 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
* P.O. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 
Shares and Bonds. 


Correct—Atte 
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R® Okt, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New Yaly 





] 





Exchanges for Clearing- 





Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
DIOR) vince sng ces nses a0 8,992 50 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
lemption fund)............. 
TR ites vetzin vesvevedbprneterevere 





Capital stock paid in “7 
— fund one 
Un sun profits, less expenses and taxes 














Eepesecepestasns cosscececccessevessccees 71,208 68 
Premium account 4,650 00 
rved fo es 38,541 70 
National bank-notes outstandin; 179,850 00 
Dividends un: 456 00 
Due to other 
Due to State 1,996,805 65 
TR ceindrvgunbsncatnbebes ees J 
individual deposits subject 
r’s checks outstanding 65,489 
10,402,972 68 


ee ee $12,557,679 06 
STaTE oF NEw YORK, County OF New YORK, &.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named, 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowietec and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 
July, 1897. F. A. K. Bryan, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest : 

AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, 
ISAAC WALLACH, 
FRED’K B SCHENCE, 


Commercial Affairs. 

THE principal factor in the commer- 
cial situation is the general .excellence 
of reports covering the condition of all 
growing crops, and the harvesting of 
those that have reached maturity; and 
the best feature bearing upon this point 
is the fact that business has thus far 
improved more from the general knowl- 
edge that such conditions obtain, than 
from any financial advantage that has 
yet accrued-to the producing classes, 
tho there is beginning to be a fair 
movement of wheat in the Southwest. 
This is, however, the dullest season of 
the year, and one must live in hope of 
activity for some little time to come. 
Not for many years have New York’s 
prospects for good business been 
brighter; for we have assurances of as 
large an export trade this season as its 
railroads can handle; already the trunk 
lines running from Chicago to New York 
have contracted for hauling grain ton- 
nage for two months to come to the full 
extent of their capacity, and still there 
is every indication of plenty of business 
for other parts. Perhaps in no trade 
has the definite improvement of the past 
week been more pronounced than in dry 
goods. Woolen goods have naturally 
largely advanced of late on fair busi- 
ness, following the tariff agitation; but 
now the gain is beginning to be plainly 
seen in firmer prices, and more active 
dealings in cotton goods, partly in con- 
sequence of the promised closing down 
for a season of someten or twelve of the 
larger mills. The rise in wheat has 
been fairly steady, the week showing a 
gain of five cents per bushel. Corn and 
cotton were also stronger. The most 
disturbing influence is the coal strike, 
tho efforts to settle it seem to promise 
success; and the question of wages in 
the iron trade is still unsettled, giving 
that branch, in one sense, an unsatisfac- 
tory appearance.. The boot and shoe 
and allied trades display general activ- 
ity. 


. 


Directors. 














READING NOTICES. 


TOUR TO GETTYSBURG, LURAY 
AND WASHINGTON. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a most ey mae seven-day tour to the 
Gettysburg Battle-field, Caverns of Luray and Wash- 
ington, to leave New York September oth. It will 
be in charge of one of the company’s tourist agents, 
and will cover an intensely interesting section of the 
upper South. An experienced cha; nm, whose es- 
pecial charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the trip throughout. ae rate, includ- 
ing all necessary expenses during the entire time 
absent, — Ss New York, $26 from Trenton, and 

ts. 





$24 from ladelphia, and proportionate rates from 
poin 
Eos Menvesins and full ears appl 
agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant G 


to ticket 
ew York, 
eneral’ Pas- 


— Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Vs 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Parents of boys who are not quite strong but who 
should have the best education will be particularly 
interested in the advertisement, in our educational 
columns, of the Belmont School, Belmont, Cal. 


Messrs. Simpson, HALL, Miter & Co. are among 

the large gp roan of —_ silver in = its 

branches an rtments, necessary 

i lite in solid dliiver are made by them in Beautiful 
ite. 


orms and seones, and the luxuries are 
Simpson, Hall. 


manufacturing houses in the business. They have 
built up a reputation second to none; their name is a 
sufficient guaranty of the excellence of their goods. 


G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, BUFFALO. 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYEVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the — at Buffalo, Ai t 23d, the Penn- 
ilroad Company will sell special tickets 

from all — on its system to Bi © and return 
at rate of a single fare for the roundtrip. These 
tickets will be sold and will be good going on Au- 
_ 2rst to 23d, and good to return not earlier than 
ugust 24th nor later than August 31st, 1897.—Adv. 








THROUGH BUFFET PARLOR CAR BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND CAPE MAY. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, beginning Tuesday, July 27th, from New York, 
and Wednesday, July 28th, from Cape May, a 
through Pullman buffet — car will be placed in 
service between New York and Cape May daily 
except Sunday. This car will be attached to train 
leaving New York, West Twenty-third Street Sta- 
tion, at 12.55 P.M., rosses and Cortlandt Streets 
1.00 P.M., Stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, 
New Brunswick, Trenton, Bordentown and Burling- 
ton. Returning, car will be at ed to train leaving 
Cape May at 7.00 a.m., making same stops.—Adv. 





Or all the desirable places in the United States for 
asummer vacation or outing commend us to the 
Thousand Islands. There are, in fact, eighteen hun- 
dred islands—called the Thousand Islands for the 
sake of euphony—of all sizes .and -shay beautiful 
beyond comparison with anything in the entire 
world; the region healthy and life-giving to a de- 
gree; a great variety of hotels and boarding-houses, 
with rates of board from $6 to $30 a week; the boat- 
ing, fishing and sailing incomparably fine; one of 

ose places which, once visited, must be revisited. 
Theodore Butterfield, General Passenger Agent, 
Syracuse, N. Y.,of the Rome, Watertown Re Og- 
densburg Railroad, will send any one asking for it 
full descriptive illustrated time-tables and literature, 
or they can be had at any ticket office. 


FOR ILLS DIGESTIVE. 
Some Hints Revatinc To Tuer CAusE AND CuRE. 


It is important always to keep the stomach, liver 
and the entire digestive tract in good working con- 
dition. Especially is it important in the summer- 
time. There is a whole family of annoying com- 
plaints which take their rise from this part of the 
system. 

There is sick headache, for inst: It is asymp- 
tom, but a v unpleasant one. It does not mean 
that one’s brains are 1n need of tinkering. What it 
does mean is that his stomach is out of order. It is 
a danger flag flung aloft which signifies trouble un- 
derneath. To get at the mischief it is necessary to 
aid the stomach and bowels. 

Here is where Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient comes 
in. Itisastandard and common-sense remedy for 
sick headache, and it gets at kindred ailments ve 
directly. It will soothe an irritable stomach. It will 
rid the stomach of offending matters, whether food 
or bile. It will strengthen and revive the over- 
worked digestive organs. 

In the language of the day, it settles the stomach. 
The alkaline nature of the remedy neutralizes the 
acids which produce heartburn, and relieves the 
morbid irritability which results in nausea and vom- 








‘iting. Both in rheumatism and gout have its alka- 


line qualities proved eftective-—New York Mail and 
Express, July 17th. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


A Comptete Tour viA THE PENNSYLVANIA RalL- 
ROAD. 


Tue Yellowstone National Park is unquestionably 
the most interesting region on the globe, for within 
it is displayed the test collection of nature’s 
manifold wonders. Indeed, this mountain-bound 
—— high up on the summit of the everlasting 

ockies, is a veritable playground for the world’s 
giant forces. To stand and gaze upon them in all 
their marvelous manifestations—the great geyser 
= pomp the fierce steam blasts, the terrible leap 
of the river and the awful cafion—is a revelation, an 

rience to be had at no other point on the earth. 
he personally conducted tour of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, which leaves New York on 
September 2d, affords the most satisfactory means of 
visiting this wonderland and viewing its marvelous 
features. Tourists will travel by special train of 
Pullman smoking, a sleeping and observation 
cars in each direction. _ days will be spent in 
the Park. Stops will also be made, returning, at St. 
Paul and Chicago. The round trip rate—$235 from 
New_York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, $230 from Pittsburg—covers all necessary ex- 


ex 


penses. 

For detailed itineraries and ful] information apply 
to ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 


BICYCLE LAMPS. 

Tue following letter from a well-known clergy- 
man in the South regarding Bicycle Lamps will be 
read with interest; 

** 2312 East Grace Street, 
“* Ricumonp, Va.. July 17th, 1897. 

“ Gentlemen:—I wish to bear voluntary and 
hearty testimony to the superlative merit of your 
Twentieth Century Lamps. have just come in 
from a night ride wherein good eyes were needed 
for stones, stumps, holes and all the obstacles and 
intricacies of a country bridle-path. There were 
other lamps along, but mine was peerless; it was an 
electric spark to Faber aray of sunshine in 
the right spot to the flicker of tallow candles. 

_“*IT would not exchange to-day for the illumina- 
tion of a trolley carload of any other kind. The 
lamp I use is a "96, bought out of a pawnshof, cov- 

wi rease and grime. I cleaned it till it 
shines like silver. I fed it with pure oil, and bur- 
nished its reflector till its true royal nature overcame 
the shame of its humiliating pawnshop experience; 

and it is the most perfect lamp in Richmond, and, I 
doubt not, the best you ever e. 

“y was the first clergy- 


riding ten years ago, 
man in Virginia to own a wheel, and consequently 
I know a good adjunct to a bicycle when I see it. 
I write this because I feel that I owe you much for 
putting in my hands ‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’ My lamp has never jarred out, never 
smoked, never been offensive, and never gives me 
any emotion than that of pleasure. I do not need 
another lamp, and therefore you may not presume 
that I have written this for a . Lam entirely 
honest in what I say, and asit helps me to have de- 
served commendation I offer this as a eful trib- 
ute to the absolute merit of your whee! ’s friend. 
**T am truly yours, 
, ” Rev. Preston Nasu, 
“ Rector Christ Church.” 


Boe hy le 
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Shirt Waist Selling Extraordinary 


signs and colorings. 


figure now is 





stitched Linen Lawn, Lappards, etc. 
tached white linen collars, soft turnback cuffs and full, double- 
pleated yoke, and rank among the daintiest and most beauti- 
ful garments shown this season. 
been selling here for $2.00 and $2.50. 


75 Cents Each. 


Although the price is lowered, style and quality are still up- 
held. This is a splendid opportunity to secure two and three 
waists for the worth of one. 


The Special. offering in Shirt Waists embraces a manufac- 
turer’s entire stock of high-grade goods in very choice de- 


The materials consist of Batiste, hem- 
They’re made with de- 


The very same goods have 
The matchless bargain 


Also a small lot of good quality Percale and Lawn Waists, with detached 
collars, yoke back and full fronts, that have sold as high as 65 and 75 cents, are 


now priced 25 cents each. 





Cotton Dress Goods 
At 6 1-4 cents per yard. 


On a special counter near the main 
Market Street entrance we place on sale 
two lines of very choice Cotton Dress 
Fabrics, at 6 1-4 cents per yard. 


Cotton Lace Striped and Basket 
Stripe Organdies 


In addition to these we still continue 
selling those choice Dimities which have 
kept this counter almost continually 
crowded. This offering is noteworthy 
as regards both quality and price. 


Plisse d’Argent 


The French name for a new Cotton 
Dress Fabric of this season. There is 
more the usual air of elegance about this 
goods, for it’s embellished with a crinkle 
metal stripe and figure; a beautiful weave. 
Imported to sell at 30 cents per yard, 


Our Price, 19 cents. 





Muslin Underwear 


From a large list we select a few 
items for special mention: 


25c, each for Night Gowns, Drawers 
and Corset Covers, correct shapes. 

5Oc. for Colored Lawn Petticoats, um- 
brella shape, wide corded ruffle. 

75c,. for White Petticoats, umbrella 
shape, with ruffle of open-work em- 
broidery. 

$1.00 and $2.00 for white Petti- 
coats, in Muslin and Cambric, sample 
lots, slightly soiled, all trimmed with 
exquisite ruffle of open-work em- 
broidery. About half price. 


Paper=-back Books 
—at almost any price, 

5, 10, 15 and 18 cents, 
and no matter what the price, you are 
assured of good literature, for many of 
the works of well-known authors will be 
found in this collection. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Accurately Filled. Samples Sent upon Request. 





STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 





AN AID TO TEMPERANCE 


HIRES Rootbeer is mo¢ an alcoholic beverage. 

When the attempt is made to classify Hires Rootbeer with intoxicating drinks, 
thoughtful temperance people reply that common sense and the daily experience of 
millions of men, women and children who drink it prove the contrary. 

When the facts are examined for a moment in the light of scientific investiga- 
tion, the alcoholic bugbear disappears completely. The answer to the loosely-drawn 
indictment, founded on a loosely-formed opinion, is the decision—not the opinion—of 
Professor Henry Leffmann, A.M., M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology at the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Chemist to the Dairy and 
Food Commission of Pennsylvania, a recognized authority on analytical chemistry 


and a strong temperance advocate. 


analyses Professor Leffmann has made report on Hires Rootbeer. 


After a thorough series of experiments and 


A decision such 


as the following, from such a high scientific authority, should be conclusive. 


Messrs. C. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17th, 1897. 


Dear Sirs :—I have just concluded a series of experiments, undertaken with a view of test- 


ing in the most exact manner the facts in regard to Hires Rootbeer. 


It has been frequently 


stated that some investigations of your preparation, made a few years ago in New 
York, showed a fermentation, in a few days, amounting to several per cent. of alcohol, and that 
in seventeen days the quantity of alcohol had risen to over seven per cent. (7%). Independently of 
the fact that the amount of sugar required by your formula cannot possibly produce such a quan- 
tity of alcohol, I find by careful experiment that the action, even after seventeen days, was so 
slight that the sample contained still unconverted nine-tenths (9-10) of the sugar which had been 


originally used in preparing;it. 


I am forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the results pub- 


lished by Mr. Minshall are grossly erroneous, and I repeat what I have before stated, that 
the fermentation in Hires Rootbeer does not develop in it any of the qualities of an in- 


toxicating beverage. 


Very truly yours, 
HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. 


Pastors, temperence workers, eminent laymen and the religious press strongly 


endorse 





TIRES: 


Rootbeer 


as a non-alcoholic, palatable and healthful beverage—an aid to temperance. 
Should the slightest doubt still be entertained regarding the relation of Hires 
Rootbeer to the question of temperance, further information will be cheerfully fur- 


nished to any one who applies. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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Insurance. 
A Valuable Work. 


THERE has been recently sent out to 
insurance companies an announcement 
of a forthcoming publication to be 
called ‘‘A Complete Directory and 
Ready Reference Book of the Insur- 
ance Companies Complying with the 
State Insurance Laws.’’ The only pres- 
ent list, the circular proceeds to say, 
‘‘is that contained in the bulky and 
cumbersome annual report, which is 
limited in edition and is exhausted al- 
most immediately upon its publication.” 
Obviously, it is not a suitable condition 
of things to have only a ‘‘limited ” edi- 
tion of a work so valuable and fasci- 
nating that it is almost immediately ex- 
hausted, when people are crying after 
it all over the State, and possibly all 
over the United States, as must be, be- 
cause ‘‘the contemplated Directory is 
in daily demand from all parts of the 
country and will be of great value to 
this Department,’’ which Department, 
one is left to infer, has been unable to 
secure and retain, for its own perusal, 
even one copy out of the ‘‘ limited edi- 
tion ’’ so soon exhausted. But no ap- 
propriation has been made to cover the 
expense of the publication, and so ‘‘it 
has been decided to accept a few pages 
of advertising from the most extensive 
and reliable companies complying with 
the State Insurance Laws.’’ Then fol- 
low remarks about the size of page, 
style of binding, the rate (only $100 per 
page) which is very low, as anybody 
can see, for it will be ‘‘a most valuable 
advertising medium,’’ and will have an 
‘(immense circulation,” expressly limit- 
ed ‘‘to only those immediately interest- 
ed in insurance matters,’’ and the edi- 
tion ‘‘will number 50,000.’’ A con- 
tract in duplicate is inclosed, which the 
company is requested to sign and re- 
turn, with copy; also—which is rather 
queer, in view of the very great value 
of the contents—-‘‘an inquiry blank’’ 
is sent, which ‘‘information blank’’ 
the company is requested to ‘kindly 
fill out and return at once,’’ even if no 
order is given for advertising. 

Anything may happen in a republic, 
and near the end of the century. But 
here corporations are requested to fur- 
nish the information which is to form 
the contents, and to pay the cost of the 
publication, and 50,000 persons are 
sitting up nights in their eager haste to 
get the book! We cannot understand 
it, but we have no difficulty in under- 
standing that a good many persons 
have the notion that insurance is made 
of money and can stand anything. 

We have omitted as yet to say that 
this circular, signed ‘‘ Hy W. Tiernan,” 
who is probably known to somebody or 
other in the town where he was born, 
bears the heading of ‘‘Insurance De- 
partment, Illinois, J. R. B. Van Cleave, 
Superintendent, Springfield, Ill.’’ The 
document, printed thus on the official 
paper, seems to illustrate very well the 
character and value of State puta 
ship of insurance, 





National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 


THE National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday in November last, 
and as a quarter-century mark they 
have issued an exceedingly handsome 
illustrated volume giving a history of 
the formation of the company, with 
much other interesting matter relating 
to fire insurance that will be of value to 
underwriters and the public. Some 
corporations and individuals are fortu- 
nate or unfortunate in being born too 





early or too late. The National was 
particularly unfortunate that it did not 
come into being a month earlier than 
November, 1871, as the great Chicago 
conflagration took place on October 
8th and goth, 1871, and resulted in se- 
riously crippling every fire insurance 
company in the country which suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an existence and 
utterly ruining many others, If the 
National had been ready for business 
immediately after the Chicago fire it 
would have at once made a large amount 
of money through placing insurance 
that had been standing with the failed 
companies. It is interesting to know 
that the first policy issued by the Na- 
tional was to James G. Batterson, now 
the President of the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. The Na- 
tional suffered a loss of $161,825.55 by 
the fire in Boston on the ninth of No- 
vember, 1872, which required an assess- 
ment of the stockholders to make 
good the capital stock. The result of 
this action was that it gave the public 
great confidence in the wisdom of the 
management of the National, and in 
consequence the following year the 
company had all the business they could 
care for. 

Mr. James Nichols, the present pres- 
ident of the company, was its first sec- 


retary, and has been, of course, con- 
nected with the company for the past 
twenty-five years. Judge Nichols, as 
he is generally called, in his early years 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. In 1862 he was elected Judge of 
Probate, which office he held for five or 
more years. The vice-president and 
secretary, Mr. Ellis Gray Richards, has 
been in the insurance business since 
1874, and was elected secretary of the 
National in April, 1887. Mr. Benjamin 
R. Stillman, the assistant-secretary, has 
been in the fire insurance business since 
1868, and in 1891 was elected assistant- 
secretary of the National. Some of the 
present directors of the company have 
served as such since the organization of 
the company, others for a long term of 
years. The capital stock of the Na- 
tional is $1,000,000, its assets are $4,- 
250,000, and it had at risk on the first 
of January of the present year $299,- 
000, 000. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
LiAmtuiiie ay 1, 1887 rer *17:205 “B86 9 8 3 


LIABILIT 
sacs Laws protect the ae oane 


SURPL 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1850 1897, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘§ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the cea in respect either of 
travel, 1 d tion.’’ 

AU Death poor paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, ma communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 
C. P. FRALEIGH...............+ 
ay Mh te ye Cg eeeeecscces 












STANDEN..... 
apTauR s Cc. aad 
JOHN P. MUN 


FINANGR COMMITTEE: 
Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


GEO. @. 
JOHN J. TUCKER 

H. PERKINS, Jz. 
Fawes BREEN. «aa spch as csinavesenos 








THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1397. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement f its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 


ary, 1896, to $list December, 1896....... - $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft ist 

FORMER MONG 555 65 icc cccsssccessossetsiess 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.............+.0s0006 $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896. . - $2,658,108 58 
Losses bee iii the same 

period.. + $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

COCIMIMEOE OB. occ iccevcccccescvercsccccceoss 1,137,621 9% 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable....... 848,596 96 
Cam TI = 40 ct ptces beeuciteevecevesccdsonc 175,229 

RMON sivnccr cscncsvecesccccsscccccocccse $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

















A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
MES LO . FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM B, XNSON'W HARD 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN. VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N BP OVELL, 
HEART RA WLEY EVERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWRENCE TORNURE, GEO, W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND RGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F.A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital. .......-.....cccceees $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
Pg GOR oi nscccncessassscersscse 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Assistance in System. 

The man who is quite sure that he 
knows just what is best to do with 
his surplus funds, be they much or 
little, is in a large majority in this 
country, It is a type which makes 
more than nine-tenths of all who 
have come to maturity and act for 
themselves among our seventy odd 
millions of people, Just what causes 
so widespread a conceit we will leave 
to the expert in sociological ques- 
tions. 

We will venture the statement, 
however, that if the man who is his 
own lawyer has a fool fora client, so 
the man who acts as his own Insur- 
ance company has a fool and a fail- 
ure for his policy-holder. It is easy 
for him to argue that certain sums 
deposited in bank at compound in- 
terest willin a certain time amount 
to more than the Life Insurance 
policy. He overlooks just one flaw 
in his argument, namely, that there 
is nothing certain about such saving 
but its uncertainty. Human nature 
is not built that way. Men who put 
money in miscellaneous stocks, in 
bonds, in real estate or in general 
business, and get it out with an in- 
crementare ina slim majority. The 
power to do this is a specialized gift; 
it amounts to an endowment of 
genius. 

So whena man says, “I will not try 
Insurance with the considerable or 
small funds that I have,” in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred he is 
running his little craft dangerously 
against this colossal rock of human 
conceit. 

Experience has proved that the 
man who can save systematically 
without the aid of Life Insurance is 
very rare indeed, and the man who 
can systematically carry about in his 
own pocket the reserve on his own 
natural premium policy is still rarer. 

Regular Life Insurance has been 
tested and found certain. Men of 
all classes have tried it. Hesitating- 
ly at first it may be, but with increas- 
ing confidence as its virtue has been 
tested and proved. Yow are trying 
to save your money, and you need 
help in so doing. Let this be the 
word to the wise. See to-morrow 
some agent of the great Mutual Life 
of New York. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital.........cccceccesercesssecsersesees $500,000 00 


Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560, 056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities...........--+++++++ "465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897 . $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 












Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...... Séeccevcaceseecens $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES........cccccccccccccecccccccecs 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all polictes. 
has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
surance values to — the insured is 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, susmanim, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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Remington 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER | 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





a eee ———— 





provides that constant training in the details of the written language which 

makes the compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such matters. 
The Remington is strong, simple, durable, and does not get out of 

order easily; very important points in a machine for school use. It is in 


use everywhere. A knowledge of its use is an advantage to any pupil. 





Send for New Pamphlet «The Typewriter in School.” 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. | SUMMER’S HEAT COOLED [z.Xeise: 
tric Fans. Cost of operating, i5cents for 50 hours. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UnitedStatesHotel 


electric shocks, no 
mat: 
SEASON OF 1897 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY. 


A Private Sanitarium for 


a a 
Epileptics. 
Only eight selected cases taken. A perfect environ- 
ment ; constant medical supervision ; a delightful home. 
Send for description and references to 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


























Iyany subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
i i lis .50 outfit will completely cool and ventilate desk. 
present or prospective, will send us a list A Gasht wih semnphetely cool and Tenti 


of such periodicals as he may wish to $15.20 will ventilate a good-sized room perfectly. 


‘ oo ag 1 cool large room or store to perfection. 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing Send eash with order or stamp for catalogue to 


im a i b t MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO. 
him n estimate of the cost by return 13? NABBAU STREET, 
ee: 607 Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 














The Ideal American 


: Summer Resort. 


Every year more and more New York City has 
become the great Mecca of the American tour- 
ist. During the long summer solstice no city by 
the sea has more attractions than the great Me- 
tropolis. It is the fascinating focal point from 
which everything that is bright, beautiful and 
breezy can be readily reached. Its hotels are the 
finest in the world, and a fewdays’ sojourn ‘at 
; any one of them is the acme of luxury and a de- 
lightful memory. The Sr. Denis, at the. corner 
of Broadway and Eleventh Street, directly oppo- 
site Grace Church and its rectory, is delightfully 
situated. In the heart of the great shopping 
quarter, it is an ideal location. 

The European tourist and transient traveler 
will find this hotel exceptionally convenient, as ‘ 
especial arrangements have been made to pro- 
vide prompt and efficient transportation to and 


from all trains and steamers at reasonable prices. 
' The rates both in the hotel and restaurant are 
very moderate, and, being conducted. on the 
‘ European plan, guests can live there in accord- 
ance with their purse or. pleasure. 

















Old and Young, 


Vox Humana. 


BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


WITH joy we come before Thee, 
And glory in Thy praise. 
Our grateful souls adore Thee 
And trembling raptures raise. 
Thy love that Gift hath brought us 
Wherewith we may draw nigh, 
-And what Thy grace hath taught us 
Shall please Thee, God Most High! 


Upon our sacrifices 
Thy holy fire shall fall, 
With strange and sweet surprises 
Thou’lt answer when we call. 
However frail and lowly 
The strain our hearts uplift, 
Thine Altar, Thou Most Holy, 
Shall sanctify the gift. 


At last, our parts receiving, 
Those choirs of light shall ring; 
And then no note of grieving, 
No lyre of broken string, 
But life and music, blending 
In pure and perfect tone, 
Shall move in tides unending 
Before Thy burning throne. 
Hamitton CoiieGe, March, 1897. 





The Chasiaia’s Ride. 
BY C. A. S. DWIGHT. 


WHEN young Harry Weston received 
his appointment as Chaplain at the post 
where the Twelfth Cavalry was sta- 
tioned, everybody wondered, except the 
portly Senator from his State, and the 
Secretary of War, both of whom were 
fellow-townsmen of Weston’s father 
and knew what strain of blood was in 
the young man’s veins. Harry Weston 
was not long in deciding that he would 
accept theappointment. His taste had 
always been for things military; and 
long ago he would have received an ap- 
pointment to West Point, had he not 
been impressed with a feeling that his 
particular duty lay inthe direction of. 
the Gospel ministry. And so he went 
into the latter profession instead of into 
the line of the army on the principle, 
not that he loved Cesar less but that 
he loved Rome more. 

And yet young Weston would have 
made a good soldier, so the Senator 
thought, if he could only have gained a 
little more of personal assurance. But 
his bashfulness was against him. And 
so, when one day Henry Weston 
tumbled out of the dusty stage that 
drew up on the borders of a Western 
post and, with his gripsack,in his hand, 
made off to report at headquarters, 
Colonel Grangely, the commanding 
officer, fairly frowned with surprised 
annoyance when he saw-this smooth- 
faced stripling stand in an embarrassed 
attitude before him. 

‘‘And who are you, sir?” he thun- 
dered. 

‘“‘I am Chaplain Weston!” gasped 
the new arrival. 

‘« You the new chaplain? Well, 
have you come out hereto teach us 
graybeards the path to glory ?” 

Harry Weston stammered out some 
respectful but only half-intelligible re- 
ply, and soon after, following the guid- 
ance of an orderly, sought refuge in the 
narrow quarters provided for him in 
what was facetiously termed ‘‘ Bache- 
lors’ Row.” 

That first night at the strange army 
post Weston felt undeniably homesick; 
nor did the days grow much sunnier as 
time went by. He had come out West 
full of bright anticipations of accom- 

plishing successful work in the good 
cause of God and humanity. And was 
not that post his parish? Yet he 
seemed baffled at the very outset by a 
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strange coldness which affected the 
feelings of others toward him. - A few 
rather tactless efforts that he made to 
influence various individuals met with 
sharp rebuffs. Nearly everybody was 
curteous in a way to the new chaplain, 
for that was army style. But somehow 
there seemed to intervene a great dis- 
tance between himself and his com- 
rades—a gulf which he could not 
bridge. A few, however, were sincerely 
his friends and helpers from the start, 
of whom one was a grizzled old major, 
and another the major’s sweet-faced 
wife, who played the organ in the 
chapel. 

Those were dark days for Weston; 
but his depression would have been re- 
lieved in part if he could have over- 
heard a remark that the major (who 
well knew that the garrison was all 
the while taking the measure of the 
new appointee) one evening made to his 
wife, as they were returning from a re- 
ligious meeting which had been attend- 
ed by hardly a dozen people: ‘‘ That 
chaplain will have to prove two things 
to the entire satisfaction of this post 
before he will have any influence over 
the garrison. He must show that he 
has the courage of fortitude—and also 
something of the spirit of dash and 
daring.”’ 

And events fulfilled themselves accord- 
ing to the major’s word. The first lesson 
that the garrison learned concerning the 
really noble qualities of the new chap- 
lain was the fact that he had staying 
courage. The story of this discovery 
cannot be more concisely told than in 
the words of First Sergeant O'Tooley: 

‘‘That there Private Higgins has 
allers been a-gettin’ into scrapes ever 
since he were ould enough to be chased 
by a turkey-gobbler on his widdered 
mither’s farm. And it was jist as | ex- 
pected when he come down with the 
smallpox—for he’s allers gettin’ caught 
by somethin’ or nuther. But I were a 
bit surprised when the young horsifer 
what lately jined from the East as 
chaplun tuk to nursin’ on him, of 
course by permission of the colonel’’ 
(this with a respectful lowering of the 
voice)—‘‘ altho: that there Horsespittle 
Stewhard Pillbox could ’a’ seen to it 
jist as well. But the chaplun he obsarved 
somethin’ about havin’ known Private 
Higgins when he were knee-high toa 
grasshopover, and havin’a regard for 
his ould mither, who had writ a letter 
to the chaplun askin’ him to be kind to 
her boy, what were in the Twelfth Cav- 
alry. And sothechaplun, he goes into 
quareltine with Private Higgins, not 
knowin’ whether either on ’em would 
come out alive, and cares for him ten- 
der as a woman. Well, he needn’t 
’a’ done it. But seein’ ashe as done 
it, don’t so much mind a-salutin’ the 
chaplun now, tho Iadmits thatI didn’t 
much relish doin’ so onct, he bein’ not 
from the P’int nor even from the ranks, 
but jist a ci-vilyun chap wearin’ a blue 
blouse!” 

And what the first sergeant said 
voiced the views of pretty much the 
whole rank and file of the garrison. 
Still, something was lacking yet. 
Weston had not won his spurs in the 
fullest sense. Asa rough first lieuten- 
ant remarked: ‘‘’Twas all right, that 
care that our girl-faced preacher took 
of Higgins, tho I wonder that the 
colonel let him do so. But that’s 
woman’s courage, after all. He isn’t 
much of a rider—and he hasn’t faced 

‘Injuns’ yet!’’ 

It seemed, however, that after Weston 
emerged from quarantine—his fresh 
young countenance marred by no dis- 
figuring marks of the dread disease 
whose touch he _ had fortunately es- 
caped—that Colonel Grangely began to 
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be his friend, and that the colorel’s 
daughter was kindlier in her greetings 
thanever. Cecil Grangely had always 
joved heroes, only she had not yet made 
up her mind which among the chival- 
rous young officers at the post who 
danced attendance upon her was really 
the most knightly. As for Colonel 
Grangely—the hero of a hundred fights 
and skirmishes—he had long ago de- 
clared to his wife: ‘‘ Cecil shall never 
wed a man who is not a soldier in every 
sense of the word.”’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’’ replied the lady ad- 
dressed; ‘‘ you may command this post, 
Colonel; but there is one thing you 
haven’t control over, and that is a 
young girl’s affections.” 

It was a balmy June day, not long 
after this conversation, that Weston, 
who had bought a beautiful gray for 
his own personal use, was invited to 
go ona picnic party upto one of the 
gorges in the neighboring hills. Cecil 
Grangely was going—so of course 
almost the entire garrison wanted to go 
too. Asa matter of fact, about a score 
of happy-hearted equestrians set out in 
the cool of the morning through the old 
sally-port, and were followed, as they 
disappeared on the plain, by the envious 
glances of the officer of the day, the 
assistant surgeon, the major left in com- 
mand of the post, and other unfortu- 
nates whose turn for duty it happened 
to be that day. The major shook his 
head as he saw the party depart with 
but a half-dozen troopers as escort. 
‘*T would have made it half a troop,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ but I suppose the 
colonel knows what he is about.’’ 

Arrived at the gorge the party occu- 
pied itself in various pleasant ways. 
After lunch it happened that the colo- 
nel’s daughter and the chaplain strayed 
off to a point just at hand which com- 
manded a fine view of the plain below, 
across which the eye could almost 
reach to where, some ten miles off, the 
low-lying walls of the old fort nestled 
behind a ridge of ground. Weston felt 
a keen delight in pointing out to Cecil 
Grangely this or the other flower with 
whose botanical structure he was well 
acquainted, and then began telliag her 
something of the general geological 
formation of the country. Just as he 
was in the act of pointing out a shelv- 
ing ledge of rock in the valley below his 
face suddenly blanched. - ‘‘Let’s go 
back and join the others!’’ he cried. 

Quickly they drew back~ to where 
the colonel and others of the party sat 
joking over the remnants of the lunch. 
The chaplain spoke a few hurried words 
to Colonel Grangely, whose face took 
on instantly that stern, resolute look 
which a soldier's face so often wears. 

‘«What is the matter?’’ cried the 
ladies. 

‘Nothing serious—we hofe!/” replied 
the colonel, in grave, decided tones. 
‘*«Be calm and cool, and we will see 
presently what is to be done.”’ 

Calling his trusted adjutant to his side 
the colonel sprang away to reconnoiter 
from the point where his daughter and 
Weston had just stood. The sight that 
met their eyes would have made two 
less experienced plainsmen start vio- 
lently. Here and there among the 
rocks below were gliding, like so many 
reptiles,-twoscore of Indians, all work- 
ing their way stealthily toward the 
gorge. Fortunately there was no high 
ground in the immediate rear of the 
scene of the picnic where any of the In- 
dians, who were evidently members of 
a band that had strayed across the plain 
on its way southward and had chanced 
upon the trail of the picnickers, could 
effect a lodgment. But the situation 
was desperate enough as it was. Even 
the veteran colonel felt a cold chill run 
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through him as he realized the terrible 


. fate which it seemed impossible to avert. 


There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to get word to the fort with 
all possible dispatch. But to accom- 
plish that feat in broad daylight and by 
the one road which led down the face 
of the mountain at that point (up which 
the Indians were even then creeping), 
seemed simply impossible. If he had 
been younger the colonel would have 
gone himseif; as it was, how could he 
order another man out and away to cer- 
tain death? The adjutant begged of 
his superior officer the favor of being 
allowed to carry word to the fort. 

‘*You are a soldier, Mansfield,’’ re- 
plied Colonel Grangely. <‘‘I always 
knew it, and this offer of yours affords 
but one more proof of the fact. But I 
cannot let you go—at least not yet. 
But one thing we must do,” added the 
colonel, ‘‘and that is to bring all the 
party here to the point and roll these 
rocks together into a miniature redoubt. 
At least the rascals cannot scale these 
precipices reaching down to the plain.” 

These orders were immediately car- 
ried out, and soon a fairly strong de- 
fensive barrier of rocks was thrown up, 
and vigorous preparations were made 
for a desperate resistance when the in- 
evitable attack was finally begun by the 
Indians. The ladies were placed in a 
sort of bomb-proof cairn, and the horses 
coralled as best could be done behind a 
ledge of rocks that curved around in 
front of the cairn as if to protect it. 
The position was certainly a strong one; 
but what were a few men, even tho they 
were Americans and soldiers, against 
at least forty redskins? 

Meanwhile the colonel and two or 
three trusted advisers narrowly watched 
from the point of rocks the operations 
of the Indians below. While they were 
thus engaged suddenly a white puff of 
smoke was seen to issue from behind a 
ledge on the plain, and then another 
and another puff was observed, follow- 
ed a few seconds later by as many 
sharp reports that echoed away weirdly 
among the rocks of the gorge, startling 
the group of watchers instantly into 
alertest attention. What could it 
mean? At that instant a noble gray 
was observed to leap away from the 
foot of the precipice below and shoot 
off at a mad pace across the plain. 
‘“‘The chaplain! the chaplain!’’ cried 
the younger officers, while the colonel 
himself, with tears in his eyes that had 
not been there since they buried his 
cadet boy one day at the Point (of 
whom Weston had always reminded 
the colonel a bit), cried, hoarsely: 
‘*God bless the-little fool! He rides 
to certain death, but he rides well.’’ 

Breathlessly the group on the cliffs 
watched the intensely exciting scene 
that was occurring below, where half 
of the Indians were in hot pursuit of 
the devoted Weston. The chaplain’s 
dash for assistance had come as a com- 
plete surprise to all of the members of 
the picnic party, no one of whom (un- 
less it were Cecil Grangely) had missed 
him from the company, so little was he 
to most of them. 

But now all eyes save those of the 
vigilant sentries were centered on the 
gallant rider below. What riding was 
done that day! How disdainfully that 
noble gray kicked the ground behind 
him into little puffs of dust as he fairly 
shook himself into a splendid activity 
of gait and action, quickened to more 
desperate efforts by every additional 
report from gun of murderous Indian! 
How those little Indian ponies seemed 
to skim the ground like so many swal- 
lows! No one of them was a match 
for the gray, but, having started from a 
point further out on the plain, they 


were trying by a wide detour to head 
off the chaplain. as he came‘ dashing 
along. It was evident that the latter— 
who had by hook or by crook managed 
to get his horse down the mountain by 
some tortuous route—could not bear 
directly away for the fort. But how 
superbly he did handle that gray! 
Even the ‘‘ yellow boys’’ on the cliff, 
West Pointers tho they were, admired 
his horsemanship. Not a point of ad- 
vantage did he lose. Every now and 
then he swung himself to the off-side 
of his horse to escape the fire of the 
Indians. 

But presently came the severest test 
ofall. Almost in his very front circled 
three powerful redskins who had thrown 
away their guns and were bound to in- 
tercept and by main force drag the 
chaplain from his horse. The breath- 
less watchers on the rocks could see 
that the chaplain gave the gray a sin- 
gle admonitory pat, when the intelli- 
gent animal with a supreme effort 
bounded straight toward the group of 
Indians. A few seconds later the gray 
reared so that his fine proportions stood 
out in clear profile against the dark 
plains, as the chaplain reined him sud- 
denly in. The next instant he whirled 
to the right, and under cover of the 
dust cloud thus raised his rider eluded 
the sight of the two Indians on his left 
and brushed with irresistible force past 
the other Indian, who vainly tried to 
grasp and tear Weston’s lithe form from 
his secure seat in the saddle as he 
swept out into the clear space of the 
plain beyond. An irrepressible shout 
of encouragement to the pursued and of 
derision of the pursuers rose from the 
group on the bluffs, as the enraged In- 
dians gathered themselves together and 
made a desperate effort to overtake the 
flying horseman. But it was now a 
stern chase, as the sailors would say, 
and a losing game for the Indians. If 
the gray and Weston could only hold 
out for fifteen minutes longer the safety 
of both messenger and picnic party 
would beassured. But what Harry Wes- 
ton thought of as he rode on toward the 
fort was not of his own peril or safety, 
but of Cecil Grangely’s preservation, for 
which he had devoutly prayed, and 
which now he hoped was effected. 

It was shortly after this episode that 
the grizzled old major, who happened 
to be strolling out by the portal of the 
fort that looked off toward the moun- 
tains, saw a big horse galloping in from 
the plain. A few moments more and 
the noble gray staggered in at the gate, 
Chaplain Weston tumbled off his horse, 
spoke a few hurried words tothe major, 
and then fell over in a dead faint. A 
few minutes later still, and two troops 
of cavalry trotted out of that same gate 
on their swift journey out toward the 
hills. 

Meanwhile, the little company on 
the bluff had no time to follow the 
chaplain in their thoughts (tho, per- 
haps, Cecil Grangely did), as soon the 
fight with the Indians was upon them 
in dead earnest. Almost grudgingly 
the troopers, whose supply of ammuni- 
tion was limited, returned the fire of 
the Indians. Slowly, but surely, the 
latter seemed to be closing in upon the 
devoted people from the fort when 
suddenly, just before the sunset shad- 
ows began to steal over the plain, two 
troops of cavalry were observed ap- 
proaching swiftly across the open 
until, dividing into two squadrons as 
they drew near the cliffs, they swept 
forward on the gallop up toa point 
where they could dismount and send 
their skirmishers up among the rocks, 
whence the redskins were now scurry- 
ing like so many wild beasts seeking 
their lairs. In a short time there was 
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not an Indian (so far as the troopers 
could discern) remaining within a 
radius of a mile ortwo. The greetings 
between rescued and rescuers were most 
glad and hearty. Soon the ‘: recall” 
was sounded, and the whole party were 
on their way back to the fort. 

When the fort was reached the 
colonel at once betook himself to the 
quarters of the chaplain, where the as- 
sistant surgeon was still attending 
Weston. ‘‘ My boy, you’re a soldier!” 
was all that the bluff warrior said; but 
Weston blushed like a girl as he real- 
ized that that was the highest compli- 
ment that the old veteran could pay 
any one. 

It is from that occasion that Chap- 
lain Weston has always dated the real 
beginning of his success asa religious 
worker among the men of the Twelfth 
Cavalry. To be sure, he had already 
gained the respect of the rank and file 
by his attention to the needs of Private 
Higgins; but by his dash and grit, on 
the day of the picnic he had convinced 
the commissioned officers, once for all, 
that there was in him the stern, reso- 
lute stuff of which soldiers are made. 
That deed of daring effectually opened 
the hearts of the garrison to the young 
soldier of the Cross. The attendance 
at church services gradually increased, 
while opportunities of quiet, yet effect- 
ive ministry to individuals were multi- 
plied as time went by. 

Yes, Harry Weston always considers 
that ‘the chaplain’s ride ”—which yet 
lingers as a gallant memory at the old 
fort—was blessed by Providence as a 
most efficient means to the accomplish- 
ment of good work in that peculiar 
field where the parishioners were all 
blue clad, where a saddle is often a pul- 
pit, and the texts are as frequently 
deeds as doctrines. 

And Cecil Weston agrees with him in 
that opinion. 


Croster, N. J. 


A Child’s Prayer. 


BY J. ZITELLA COCKE. 


AT the closing of the day, 
It was little Harry’s way, 
By my side to kneel and say: 
‘* Love me, God, O love me so, 
I must love you too, and grow 
More and more like you, I pray.”’ 


Not by rule of studied art, 

Had he conned and learned his part, 
Just the simple words untaught 
With God’s mystery so fraught 
Told the burden of his thought, 

The deep yearning of his heart. 


’Twas impulse divine did move 
His young heart to feel and prove, 
The rich potency of Love, 
Love that lifts the longing soui 
Out of sordid, gross control, 
Ever upward to its goal! 


Ah, full many a year has fled, 

Since that infant prayer was said, 

And the City of the Dead, 
Overmastering my claim, 
’Neatha slab marked with his name, 
Long hath held his mortal frame. 


Vet in some fair, radiant clime, 
Incorrupt by touch of Time, 
Bright in Joy’s effulgent prime, 
Where forever flows Love’s tide, 
Must his gentle soul abide 
In Goa’s likeness satisfied! 


Now I sit alone alway 

At the closing of the day, 
And the evening shadows creep 
Close around me as | weep, 
Until in the darkness deep, 

On my knees I fall and pray! 


Boston, Mass. 





Wro will fit out the first fleet of 
balloons to goto the relief of Professor 
Andrée ?— The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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“Little Italy’s” Wait. 


BY R. D,. LLEWELLYN, 


THE Rev. Dr. RAINSFORD asked, 
some time ago, in a leading article of 
The Forum, ‘‘ What can we do for the 
poor?’’ After saying that the usual 
schemes for charity simply intensify the 
difficulty in the long run, he sums up 
the remedy in a short sentence; ‘‘Give 
the poora greater measure of justice 
and there will be less need for charity.” 
He adds: ‘‘Give the masses a chance 
to supply their own gymnasiums, swim- 
ming-baths, music-halls, and churches, 
increase the opportunity for securing a 
moderate degree of welfare, and de- 
crease the opportunities for securing 
Jay Gould, Vanderbilt and Rockefeller 
wealth.” Had wealth been more evenly 
distributed in this world this story could 
never have been told. 

Journeying about one day down-town, 
I chanced to see a singularly attractive- 
looking child, in spite of its want of 
cleanliness. Underneath her few ragged 
garments the dainty form of this little 
pathetic object could be distinguished. 
She seemed attracted toward me, asI 
walked along with my parcel of chil- 
dren’s books, and she followed me, in- 
quiringly looking at them and me. 

I asked what she wished. She an- 
swered me in Italian, and, as I could 
not understand her answer, a good- 
hearted woman standing near replied: 
«Little Celeste says, ‘Pretty lady, 
please show me the books.’’”’ The po- 
lite, graceful manner of speech, so un- 
like that of other children of. other 
nationalities, and the really sweet-faced 
child, made me stop toshow the outside 
cover of a book I held, which was beau- 
tifully illuminated with tropical butter- 
flies and birds. 

The love for beauty and color is in- 
born in the Italian nation, and their 
home surroundings unconsciously culti- 
vate it. So it was not strange that this 
child of the street, running about in 
search of pleasure, should quickly be at- 
tracted to the birds of the tropics on 
the cover of the book. 

‘Let me look at you, my dear,” I 
said, forgetting her inability to under- 
stand me; but the motion of my hand 
conveyed my idea to the eyes of unfath- 
omed depth, dark and dreamy. 

Faces are either prophecies or histo- 
ries, and I think Celeste’s was a little of 
both. Her features were regular and 
delicate, and her skin pale olive; but 
the lines about her eyes and mouth 
were unnatural for a child of eight years 
old, and told of grief, hunger, cold and 
neglect. She was a waif, in fact, with 
no one to care for her; and she ran 
hither and yon, this neighbor calling 
her in for food at noon, another at 
night, and some one else gave her a 
sleeping-place and breakfast to start 
with in the morning. Her mother was 
a great beauty, the women told me. 
She had come tothis neighborhood a 
very short time before the baby was 
born. All they knew about her was 
that she seldom spoke to any one but 
Celeste, and she seemed very poor. 
Mother and baby dying left little Celeste 
alone in the world, with no power to 
speak our language. 

There had been no time to think of 
plans for the betterment of the child. 
In fact, no one had discovered her yet. 
Even in winter the people of Mulberry 
Street seem to live outside of their 
houses. Dwellers in front rooms line 


the streets on washing days with strings 
of many-colored clothes tied from story 
to story. Little carts on the sidewalks : 
hoid vegetables of different hues and 
fruits for sale. White and red cabbage, 
green spinach, and yellow carrots make 
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the sidewaixs gay and cluttered. One 
must be an expert dodger to escape 
knocks from the lounging or working 
classes in such surroundings, one needs — 
metal ears to endure the cries of the 
owners of carts, who scream lustily to 
attract buyers. 

Celeste no sooner saw that I intended 
to stop to show her the gayly covered 
book than she made a sign for me to 
wait, and flew rather than walked down 
an alleyway as fast as her feet could 
carry her. Presently she emerged from 
the place bringing with her a little troop 
of neglected-looking children. 

The presence of a superior child na- 
ture is readily recognized, and Celeste 
seemed the reigning queen of the circle. 
I presume her sorrow had done much 
to interest their sympathies and tender- 
ness, and when she opened such a 
source of pleasure to them as the book 
promised, their delight was very appar- 
ent. I, as the owner of the book, was 
evidently regarded with unusual inter- 
est. The otherchildren talked in both 
languages; communication directly with 
them was easy. The eloquence ot 
Celeste’s eyes was her direct way of 
communicating pleasure to me, and at 
times the children interpreted for us. 

I had been wondering how I should 
pass a season of loneliness from associa- 
tions that were painful. Every plan to 
try to forget the season having failed, 
suddenly the thought of what happi- 
ness might easily be forthcoming to this 
party of seven if I would but make a 
little effort, took possession of me, and 
I decided to ask the little queen to hold 
a levee at my house. Of course she 
had no suitable clothing for ‘‘a party,”’ 
but that could be arranged. 

The other children had mothers who 
could wash and iron for the grand oc- 
casion, and sew a little. I promised to 
send a carriage for them. This an- 
nouncement made their faces beam. 
They were to bring nothing; Celeste to 
be bathed and sent in her ragged 
clothes. Anticipation prevented sleep 
coming early to the eyes of the children 
the night before ‘‘the party.”’ 

When I called for them at the ap- 
pointed hour, Carlo, the only boy of 
the party, was watching for me on the 
street. The moment the carriage came 
in sight, he ran like a deer, and the six 
other guests sprang out of the ground, 
apparently. 

I had selected. the kitchen for our 
operations, adorned it with festoons of 
ground-pine, little trees in each corner 
of the room, and, ‘‘ Welcome” in red 
letters by way of decoration. The 
principal feature, however, was a great 
bran-pie-on the kitchen table, made in 
a large milk-pan, covered on the out- 
side with evergreens. Inside was the 
sunny-colored bran, with pink and 
white candles stuck all over it. 

My friend, Annie Carruthers, dressed 
as a fairy, opened the door for us when 
we arrived. 

The children were not frightened, as 
I somewhat feared, but clapped their 
hands with delight, shouting, ‘‘ Good! 
good!” 

After they had taken off their wraps 
this ‘‘ Fireside Fairy,’’ as she was call- 
ed, whispered to Celeste and disappeared 
with her. We played hide-and-seek in 
the parlor, and hunted for peanuts hidden 
away. Then the doors of the dining- 
room began to slide away and ‘‘ Fireside 
Fairy Elsie’’ appeared, waving a wand 
in front of Celeste, who was dressed in 
a deep red frock, white frilled apron, 
her curling hair made fluffy and a gold 
crown surmounting it. This was a 
transformation scene to be sure, She 
had a tiny wand in her little hand, and 

both began to wave us toward the 
kitchen, where half-a-dozen lamps were 


brightly burning and the pie was ablaze 
with its many candles, 

The table was placed in the middle of 
the kitchen with seven chairs about it 
for the seven children. 

Each child in turn blew out a candle, 
until the whole were extinguished; 
then they drew lots as to who should 
first cut the pie. Each child cut a slice 
and put a tiny hand in to draw out a 
prize. 

First came. a Noah’s ark, marked 
Marie, and a fish-pond for Lizette. 
‘*Oh! oh! this is nice fun!” Carlo ex- 
claimed, when a top came for him, and 
a jumping-rope for Flora. Celeste 
found a doll with golden hair,which she 
closely embraced and held for the re- 
mainder ofthe evening. Leonora had a 
game and Mina a horn of candy; and so 
it went on, each new gift seemingly more 
and more delightful. 

There were cookies and apples, or- 
anges and nuts, and many simple toys, 
each done up in separate papers, so 
the opening was interesting as well as 
the receiving, because a surprise each 
time. 

After the last gift had been hunted 
for by every one in turn, to make cer- 
tain that nothing was left in the pie, 
Elsie waved her wand again, like a veri- 
table fairy, thena cloth flew off a set of 
gayly covered books of birds and flowers 
with ‘‘Celeste” and ‘‘Carlo,’’and so on 
on the front page of each book. 

These gifts completely ‘brought 
down the house,’’ and the ring at the 
door could scarcely be heard when 
Peter came to carry back the party 
from ‘‘ Fairy-land to Little Italy,” asa 
part of Mulberry Street is called. 

It was well I chose the kitchen for our 
fairy-land; for the happiness of Annie 
Carruthers, when she returned to her 
ordinary garb, was not marred by candy 
trodden into the carpet, or lemonade 
spilled on the rugs, while I had no re- 
gret that light had been absorbed by 
heavy hangings. 

No one was ready to go, but all voted 
that a bran-pie was better than mince, 
really the nicest pie they had ever 
seen. They thanked the .old fairy 

heartily, hoped she would come soon 
again, and then saying ‘‘Good-by’’ and 
‘‘Good-by’’ and ‘‘ Good-by,’’ they were 
off and away with Peter, the carrier of 
happy children and many toys. 

New York City. 


Learn by Heart. 


“Oh, Love is Not a Summer 
Mood.” 


Ou, Love is not a summer mood, 

Nor flying phantom of the brain, 
Nor youthful fever of the blood 
Nor dream, nor fate, nor circumstance. 
Love is not born of blinded chance, 
Nor bred in simple ignorance. 


But love hath winter in her blood, 
And love is fruit of holy pain, 

And perfect flower of maidenhood. 

True love is stedfast as the skies, 

And once alight she never flies; 

And love is strong, and still, and wise. 


—RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 1844- 





Pebbles. 


Rose: ‘‘Didn’t the flies nearly eat 
you up out in the country ?” ‘‘ No; I made 
me a shade-hat out of fly-paper.’””—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


....'' What did you name your daugh- 
ter Violet for?’’ ‘‘So she would never 
be without a scent to her name.’’—Soston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


...-Bet Flint, a humble friend of Dr. 
Johnson, was taken up on a charge of 
stealing a counterpane. She was tried 

“at the Old Bailey, and Chief-Justice 
Willes, who hada kindness for her sex, 
summed up favorably, and she was 
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acquitted. After which Bet said, with a 
gay and satisfied air: ‘‘Now that the 
counterpane is my own,I shall make a 
petticoat of it.”—Z xchange. 


...-Willy and Johnny set up a lemon- 
ade stand the other day, and a gentleman 
was their first patron. Willy’s sign read: 
‘‘Four cents a glass.” Johnny’s modest 
announcement was: ‘‘Two centsa glass.”’ 
Being a man with an eye to the fact that 
‘*a penny saved is a penny earned,” the 
customer bought a glass of Johnny’s lem- 
onade, paid the two cents due, and casu- 
ally inquired: ‘‘Why is yours cheaper 
than your brother’s?” ‘‘’Cos mine is the 
lemonade that the puppy fell into.” —Zx- 
change. 


....It was the question of the soul of a 
certain sailor lad, and the good man who 
had charge of the mission was doing his 
best to show the owner whither certain 
habits in which hetook great pleasure, if 
not pride, would inevitably lead him. 
‘*And that lake,’’ said the good man, 
continuing his discourse—‘‘that lake is 
of burning fire.’’ ‘‘ Humph!’’ returned 
Jack, carelessly; ‘‘then it will soon burn 
out, and that’s all right.”’ ‘‘ It will never 
burn out,” said the good man; ‘and 
moreover, my friend, you are so made 
that you will be able to endure it.” 
“Then I’ll soon get used to it,’’ said 
Jack, cheerfully; ‘‘and that’s all right.” 
—Boston Budget. 


...-Arthur Helps, the author of the 
well-known book, ‘‘ Friends in Council,”’ 
often paid Prof. Max Miiller a visit on 
his way to or from Blenheim, where he 
used to stay with the then Duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘‘Once when Helps came to 
stay with us on his return from Blen- 
heim,’’ writes Professor Miiller in Cos- 
mopolis, ‘‘he told me how the duke had left 
the day before for London, and that on 
that very day the emu laid an egg. The 
duke had taken the greatest interest in 
his emus, and had long looked forward 
to this event. A telegram was sent to the 
duke which, when shown to Mr. Helps, 
ran as follows: ‘The emu has laid an 
egg, and inthe absence of your Grace, we 
have taken the largest goose we could 
find to hatch it.’’’— The Youth's Compan- 
zon. 


.... The son of a well-known Providence 
lawyer came home at the end of his first 
term in college exulting in the fact that 
he stood next_to the head of his class. 
His father was less easily satisfied. 
‘* What! next to the head ?”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“What do you mean, sir? I’d like to 
know what you think I send you to col- 
lege for! Next to the head, indeed! 
Humph! I’d like to know why you aren’t 
at the head, where you ought to be!’’ 
The young man was naturally crestfallen, 
but°on his return to college he went 
about his work with such ambition that 
the end of the term found him in the cov- 
eted place. He went home very proud 
indeed. It was great news. The lawyer 
contemplated his son for a few moments 
in silence, then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he remarked: ‘‘ At the head 
of the class, eh? Humph! That’s a 
fine commentary on Brown University!” 
— Youth's Companion. 


...»Mr. Finney’s Turnip.—Attributed 
to Longfellow, who is said to have com- 
posed it at the age of nine: 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And it grew, and it grew. 
And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 

Till it began to rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 
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Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to con- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during August a Waltham Watch (either 
lady’s or gentleman’s) will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘“‘Make Believe,” by 
H. D. Lowry, illustrated by Charles Rob- 
inson, 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described are of the same 
length. When correctly guessed, their 
initials will spell a name given to Pythag- 
oras. 

Reading across: 1, The father of Salida 2, 
an English lyric poet; 3, one of the Muses; 
4, a Roman historian; 5, one of the five 
chief cities of Philistia, on the Mediterra- 
nean; 6, the daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto; 7, one of the twelve tribes of Israel; 
8, the name of a large lake; 9, one of the 
United States; 10, a name given to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, to the central 
division of Western Palestine; 11, the 
daughter of Minos; 12, a play of Shakes- 
peare; 13,a character of Shakespeare’s; 14, 
a province of the island of Kiusiu, noted 
for its pottery. ANNA F. KELLY. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


"ee eR kK 
** *e * 
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I. Upper left-hand square: 1, A horned 
animal; 2, surface; 3,a quantity of paper; 
4, domestic. 

Il. Upper right-hand square: 1, Unre- 
served; 2, a fence; 3, a feminine name; 4, low. 

III. Middle square: 1, Black; 2, destruc-, 
tion; 3, for one time; 4, extremity. 

IV. Lower left-hand square: 1, A warm 
place; 2, to prohibit; 3, a famous English 
public school; 4, not one. 

V. Lower right-hand square: 1, To pene- 
trate; 2, a separate particular in afi ac- 
count; 3, a small aperture; 4, to eject. 


ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, left- 
hand corner, will spell the name of an edi- 
fice which is celebrated as having been con- 
sidered the most northerly dwelling in 
Great Britain. 

Reading across: 1, A month of the year; 2, 
to throw in profusion; 3, a masculine name; 
4, a collection of families; 5,a place dis- 
colored; 6, an imaginary monster; 7, a line- 
age; 8, a very famouscity; 9, to strike with 
the open hand; 1o, part of the body; 11, a 
cover for the face; 12, one of the United 
States; 13, gumbo; 14, to render fluid; 15, a 
sudden squall; 16, an intricacy. 

ELLEN R. SMITH. 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When correctly 
guessed, and written one below another, 
the central letters will spell the name of one 
of the Bermuda Islands. 

Reading across: 1, Vice; 2, penetrated; 3 
the cry of an animal; 4, not weak or defect - 
ive; 5, a slow-moving person or thing; 6, a 
division of time; 7, a title of respect; 8, ex- 
amination by a test; 9, a member of a cer- 
tain secret society; 10, a glazed earthen- 
ware made for table use; 11, coarse, linen 
cloth; 12, dexterous; 13, the invisible world. 


ALMA M. M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 22. 
Quotation Puzziz.—Samoa. 1, September; 2, 


August; 3, May; 4, October; 5, April. 

Burizp Cities.—1, Canton; 2, Genoa; 3, Madras; 

«4, Brighton; s, Oporto; 6, Nantes; 7, Lisbon; 8, Na- 

ples; 9, Archangel; 10, Bremen; 11, Odessa; 12, Pan- 
ama. 

ConneEcTED Diamonps.—I. F, via, first, asp, t. II, 
T, tap, taper, pea, r. III. R, lad, raced, Dee, d. IV. 
T, bat, tapir, tip, r. V. R, fan, rapid, nil, d. VI. 
D, pit, divan, tan, n. 


s 
Sanitary. 

‘*Gop that made the world and all 
things therein . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.”’ This passage gains 
a fresh significance as we take up the 
Kobe, Japan, Herald of December roth, 
1896, that has just come to us, and we 
read: 

“‘ The epidemic of smallpox now raging in 
many provinces must have been brought by 
military coolies returning from a more or 


less protracted sojourn in China or For- 
mosa.”’ 








The prevalence of the disease in those 
districts, that are in closest touch with 
those countries, supports this theory; but 
wherever it may have come from, it be- 
haves exactly as it has done, and does in 
all lands, that are unprotected by vacci- 
nation; and hereby is shown what is a 
very sore point with the progressive men 
who have been most zealous in urging all 
manner of Occidental reforms and im- 
provements onthe Japanese. Long ago 
those in authority saw the immense boon 
that vaccination would be to a people 
‘perennially scourged with the loathsome 
disease. They established vaccine farms 
for the production and supply of pure 
lymph and provided the means for free 
but compulsory vaccination. Since the 
outbreak of the disease in Kobe, up to 
December 17th, 1,938 persons had been 
attacked. Death resulted in 1,030 cases— 
more than half. The question comes, 
Why is this so; since it is now more than 
twenty years since good hospitals have 
been ready to receive the sick and the law 
has required vaccination? The reply is 
that the lower classes of people sti// hide 
their sick, alleging that to send them to 
hospitals is to send them to certain 
death. No matter how poor the family 
they prefer that the sick should die 
at home, no matter how many are ex- 
posed to infection thereby. The Govern- 
ment is indefatigable in its efforts to 















ine. 


it for washing and cleaning? 


=v=— Put On Your 


Thinking-Cap, 


And take up the question of Pearl- © 


Do you think it could have 


reached such an enormous success, if 
it hadn’t possessed every merit that 


has been claimed for it? Do 
you think that millions of 
women would be using it 
/ every day, as they do, if 
they knew of anything like 
Do you think it could have 


grown so rapidly and so wonderfully, if women were not 
enthusiastic about it, talking of it, urging their friends to use 


it? 


Do you think that hundreds of millions of packages 


could have been used, as they have been, if there were any- 
thing that could be said against it? 

P. S.—Don't you think you had better try a little Pearl- 
ine, to your own TONS “2 and profit ? 
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stamp out the disease; and the day before 
our copy of the Hera/d was printed the 
Home Minister had issued instructions to 
the Prefectural Governors with a view to 
more thorough measures for its eradica- 
tion. Toexplain the rapidity with which 
this epidemic has taken hold it is owned 
that there is a want of cleanliness, a lack 
of sympathetic nursing, lack of nourish- 
ing food, too much of the Japanese intox- 
icant, and too much indifference in the 
various hospitals. The pride of the bet- 
ter class is keenly touched, as they are 
most ambitious to keep up with all the 
latest ideas of the Western nations; and 
they are deeply mortified as well as 
grieved that the number of cases through- 
out the Kingdom had risen to five thou- 
sand as early as November, and already 
it is raging on three of the different 
islands. The facilities for intercommu- 
nication have their drawbacks as well as 
their advantages. It would seem that 
the Japanese should study the history of 
the stamping out of cholera in the Sand- 
wich Islands year before last, and learn 
what intelligent action taken at every 
exposed point accomplished there. There 
were people just as ignorant as the Japan- 
ese who hide their sick in that country; 
but the intelligent outwitted and out- 
generaled them, and the devastating ca- 
reer of the ,lague was cut short. We 
are sometimes so discouraged in view of 
such facts as these as to say, Can such 
apathy and ignorance exist after all the 
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missionaries and teachers and professors 
that have been sent to Japan? In our 
impatience we forget that all these up- 
lifting influences have been at work only 
a little more than twenty-five years; and 
it is impossible for us to truly imagine 
the denseness of the ignorance of the 
lowest class. 
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Where Shall I Go? 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


THERE is always some farmer who is 
anxious. to move to a new country. 
He has thought of the West, and of the 
South; but the one is very cold in winter, 
and such portions of it as could furnish 
the low-priced land he desires is probably 
at a distance from school and church and 
post-office; and the other—well, he has 
not considered the South seriously, for 
his impression of it has been that it is 
very, very hot in summer. 

But there is a middle section, embrac- 
ing Maryland and the great State of Vir- 
ginia, that has doubtless escaped his no- 
tice; or, if thought of at all, it has been 
as a country already settled. But in 
Maryland are good farms that can be 
bought at fair prices, and in eastern Vir- 
ginia are thousands of acres, parts of 
the almost abandoned ante-bellum plan- 
tations, that may be had for three or 
four dollars an acre; and over in West 
Virginia is the famous Shenandoah Val- 
ley, the garden spot of the State, where 
fertile land can be had in conjunction 
with as fine a climate as a health-seeker 
can ask. 

Prices rule higher than east of the Blue 
Ridge, for the land is all cultivated and 


owned by a prosperous, social people 
whose farms are not forced into market 
by hard times andforeclosures. And yet 
there are good farms. in the vicinity of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


schools and churches, that can be had for 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars an acre. 

The Valley is not a place for rapid 
money-making, but it is a good place to 
live; and its altitude is such as to insure 
cool, crisp air, not unlike that of Colo- 
rado. In winter it is as cold as southern 
New England, but it lacks the damp, 
penetrating chill of that harsh climate. 
I have met men who have tried Califor- 
nia and Colorado and Texas and then 
come to the Valley to find the health they 
had sought elsewhere in vain. 

The local markets are not good, foreach 
farmer produces so abundantly that he 
has no occasion to buy from his neigh- 
bors. The present season strawberries 
were dull at ten cents a gallon, and but- 
ter is sold for eight cents a pound, and 
eggs for eight cents a dozen, and chickens 
for from ten to to sixteen cents each. 
But these prices are not indicative of 
hard times. They are the natural result 
of local abundance. The farmers sell 
enough wheat and oats and rye to pur- 
chase clothing, and such provisions and 
luxuries as they desire, but beyond them 
they have little occasion for ready money. 
Profit usually goes into increase of stock 
and acres; but instead of making this 
profit a paramount goal, like the average 
New England farmer, a Shenandoaher is 
apt to stop at the point of a good living 
and then branch out into hospitality and 
such recreation as deer and fox hunting 
and social calls among his neighbors. 
Every farm boy has his own saddle- 
horse and every girl has hers, and they 
would both consider it a hardship if not 
allowed to go dashing across the fields 
and into cool, orchard-shaded lanes on 
neighborly calls at least three or four 
times a week. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Stenography and Typewriting 


for Men. 


BY WALTER B. SMITH. 


THE method pursued by young men in 
learning shorthand, is substantially the 
same as that pursued by young women, 
as described in the preceaing article. 
Altho women learn the art more readily 
than men, they are, perhaps, more easily 
discouraged when they do not make 
rapid progress. And, it may be said, 
that many of the younger women students 
are satisfied with a limited knowledge of 
the art.- Any number of bright young 
girls are now working in offices, receiv- 
ing fair salaries for ordinary work, who 
write a mongrel system of shorthand 
that no competent stenographic fellow 
Their general in- 
telligence and brightness carries them 
safely through. They would not becom- 
petent to doa better class of work, for 
they follow their own sweet will in tak- 
ing down their notes, constantly ignoring 
rules, and paying littie attention to word- 
signs, writing a word one way this time 
and another way another time. 

Now it is a rule of universal acceptance 
among competent shorthand writers that 
a word should always and forever be 
written in the same way, and that way 
the right way—either according to the 
principles of the system, or the word- 
sign provided for it. This saves loss of 
mental exertion. Writing a word in a 
certain way and never deviating from 
that method becomes a fixed habit and 
requires less intellectual strain than 
when one is in doubt, and stops to con- 
sider—even for the fraction or a second— 
as to whether he should write it this way 
or that. 

As very few young women intend to 
make shorthand their life-work, very 
naturally looking forward to matrimony, 
they are not apt to make an effort to ac- 
quire a thorough and technical knowl- 
edge of the art. Young men, on the 
other hand, if they take up the study, do 
so with the idea of becoming competent 
reporters, or of mastering the art so well 
that they will be able to command a fair 
salary in some office or large corpora- 
tion. 

Another thing which should not be lost 
sight of by both young women and young 
men is that they must be at least fairly 
well educated if they expect to learn 
shorthand at all. Too many young peo- 
ple of the present day, hearing of the 
large earnings of shorthand writers, 
literally jumpinto the profession think- 
ing that they can be equally successful. 
They forget that these fortunate persons 
have devoted years of study and practice 
tothe art, that they are specially quali- 
fied, by intellectual training, to be mas- 
ters of it, and that a hundred and one out- 
side considerations may have operated to 
make them successful. This is not said 
to discourage the many young learners 
of average intelligence and perseverance 
who simply wish to become amanuenses 
and are satisfied with the moderate pay 
that is given for such work. The sug- 
gestions are directed to those who are not 
qualified by nature to enter the profes- 
sion, and who take up the study simply 
and solely for the purpose of obtaining 
large pecuniary rewards. Such rewards 
only come to those who are especially 
competent and who have opportunities 
for advancement thrown in their way of 
which they have taken advantage. 

Something was said in the former arti- 
cle about dictation work. One great aim 


'| of the student, when he reaches this stage 


of the study, is to remember quickly the 
word-signs for the large number of small 
words that are constantly in use. He 
may have memorized them so as to be 
able to write them slowly, but he is now 
required to call them to mind quickly, 
and without reference to the order in 
which he has learned them in the text- 
book. Jt is interesting to note that 
twenty words—‘‘the,” ‘‘and,” ‘‘of,’’ 
Me iOy fy SMR, a, ak, oe,” 
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‘a,’ **is,” “not,” “he,” ‘ for,”’ ‘ have,” 
‘* but,” “they,” “ shall,’ ‘‘as,’’ ‘‘he”’— 
make one-third of our common literary 
language, and the first ten of these 
about one-fourth. One hundred and 
fifty-six English words make about sixty 
per cent. of all ordinary forms of litera- 
ture or oral speech. So that with the use 
of only one hundred and fifty-six word- 
signs the labor of writing is diminished 
about one-half, even where all the other 
words are written in longhand. These 
statements have been arrived at by the 
Rev. D. P. Lindsley, the author of a sys- 
tem of shorthand which has many fol- 
lowers. The computation was based on 
passages taken from various forms of 
literature, from the daily newspaper to 
the speeches of Webster and Everett, and 
the plays of Shakespeare. The compu- 
tation was made upon the basis of ten 
thousand words, and was conducted with 
a scrupulous regard for accuracy. 

The most difficult part of dictation work 
is when the pupil begins to write special 
exercises with a view to business life. 
There are regular, well-prepared text- 
books of these exercises, and most of the 
typewriting manuals contain some exam- 
ples of this kind. 

It is presumed that nearly all students 
are going to seek positions as amanuen- 
ses in some kind of an office where they 
will be required to take down from dicta- 
tion correspondence and other matter per- 
taining to the business. Each vocation 
has words and phrases peculiar to itself. 
They are in constant use, and hence the 
student must familiarize himself with the 
best shorthand outlines to represent such 
words. For instance, in an insurance of 
fice these phrases will frequently be used: 
‘‘Terms of the policy,’ ‘‘ participate in 
the earnings,’’ ‘‘ Tontine plan,’’ ‘‘con- 
tinue the policy,”’ ‘‘ premium on the poli- 
cy,’ ‘‘surrender it for cash value,”’ etc.; 
in an advertising agency: ‘‘ Quote your 
list price subject to commission,” ‘to 
occupy position top of column,’ etc. In 
the office of a railroad company the let- 
ters will bristle with such phrases as, 
‘* Quote your rates,” ‘‘ cover delivery on 
the tracks,’’ ‘‘shipment in question,’’ 
‘*make a reduction in the rates,’ ‘‘ of- 
fered at main switch fordelivery,”’ ‘‘tres- 
pass on the railroad,’’ etc.; and also the 
names of many connecting railroads with 
which the company has dealings. The 
law office has a language of its own; in 
mercantile life there are peculiar terms 
and phrases in constant use; the same is 
true as to a banker’s office. These text- 
books contain many letters and memoran- 
da referring to different occupations, such 
as those engaged in such occupations 
would be likely to write. The pupil prac- 
tices on them, writing them from dicta- 
tion over and over again, and in this way 
becomes acquainted with a great many 
technical terms which otherwise would 
give him considerable trouble. As such 
words are a part and parcel of the busi- 
ness, they are spoken quite ‘‘trippingly 
on the tongue.’’ It would not do for the 
amanuensis to ponder even for a second 
over a new word or phrase; for it can 
truly be affirmed that the stenographer 
who hesitates is lost. 

An illustration of how the most expert 
stenographers can fail under somewhat 
similar circumstances was furnished some 
years ago. A very important case was 
tried in the United States Circuit Court, 
New York, where no official stenogra- 
phers were employed. The taking of the 
testimony had occupied several years and 
stenographic work had been done by two 
young and unknown shorthand writers. 
When the testimony was finally all in the 
distinguished counsel, who comprised 
some of the leading lawyers of the coun- 
try, were of course anxious that a verba- 
tim report should be made of their argu- 
ments. One side employed the young and 
unknown stenographers while the other 
side engaged a corps of probably the most 
experienced stenographers to be found in 
the United States. The arguments lasted 
several weeks and contained a vast num- 
ber of proper names and phrases, and 
frequent quotations from big volumes of 
testimony, the lawyers rapidly reading a 
passage here and there and making no 
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reference to the page. The young stenog- 
raphers were not only thoroughly familiar 
with the case but had the printed record 
and, without much difficulty, were able to 
find the passages that had been read. 
They made the best report. It should be 
said that no stenographer, however 
accomplished, can take down, word for 
word, a passage rapidly read by a speak- 
er. He rarely attempts to do such a 
thing unless the passage is read at a rea- 
sonable rate of speed. He takes down the 
first few words, a few words in the middle, 
and the last, words. the number of the 
page usually being given, or he obtains 
it through an assistant. Inthe instance 
referred to, the quotations were of short 
passages first from one part of the book 
and then another, and it was impossible 
to interrupt the speaker and obtain the 
page. 

A really competent shorthand writer 
seldom finds any difficulty in securing a 
situation. The head of one business col- 
lege stated to me that no stenographer 
from that institution who held a diploma 
(which shows that he can write 120 words 
a minute) was out of a position. There 
is a greater demand for young men than 
girls, because the former are often able 
to transact other office business besides 
taking care of the correspondence. The 
salaries of young men range from $12 to 
$18 a week for amanuénsis work. 

Here is anillustration of what a young 
man of perseverance and intelligence can 
do: He was the son of a clergyman living 
in one of the suburbs near New York. 
For two years he was an assistant clerk 
in the office of a large manufacturing es- 
tablishment, but, seeing no prospect of 
advancement, he took up the study of 
shorthand ina business college, attend- 
ing the evening classes. In nine months 
he was sufficiently competent to enter a 
law office. He made another change, and 
then secured a position in the office of 
one of the largest corporations, at a sal- 
ary of about $15 a week. His ambition 
then led him to study law at an evening 
law school. In two years’ time he was 
admitted to the bar. The corporation 
employing him, recognizing his energy 
and ability, appointed him to the re- 
sponsible position of claim-adjuster for 
the Eastern and Central States His 
work is to go through asection of country 
and secure from the residents the right 
of way for hiscompany. He carries the 
check-book of the corporation and is al- 
lowed to use his own judgment as to the 
payment for the privileges asked. His 
salary is $40 a week and all expenses. 
He is now only twenty-five years of age, 
and has secured his success solely 
through his own exertions, his present 
position having been reached largely 
through his knowledge of shorthand. 


New York Ciry. 


Notre.—Readers who are especially inter- 
ested in the business of shorthand writing 
may find some interesting information on 
the subject (written from a peculiar point 
of view), in an article entitled ‘‘ Short-hand 
as a Stepping-Stone,”’ by George J. Manson, 
published in the issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
of September 24th, 1896.—Editor of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 
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One of the best-known’ charity 
workers in the country, Miss Rosalie 
Butler, died a few days ago at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. She was especially iden- 
tified with Bellevue Hospital and the 
charitable institutions of this city on 
Blackwell’s Island, and her influence can 
be traced for the past twenty-five years in 
almost every reform that has taken place 
in those institutions. In her will she left 
$50,000 to the State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation. — 

...-The diplomatists of England are 
made and not born. Very seldom cana 
man be honored with a high foreign post 
without long years of training in inferior 
positions in other countries. William H. 


D. Haggard, who has recently been ap- 
pointed British Minister to Venezuela. 
has already had thirty years of diplomat- 
ic experience, and has represented his 
Government 


successively at Berne, 














Stuttgart, Rio de Janeiro, Athens and 
Quito. He is a brother of Rider Haggard, 
the novelist. 


.-Probably the first heir cf an Afri- 
can throne ever gradua-ed from an 
American college is So-Mayou. He has 
just received his diploma from Cobb Di- 
vinity School at Lewiston, Me., and 
during the next year- proposes to travel 
over the United States under the auspices 
of the Free Baptist Church, before re- 
turning to the Bassa tribe on the west 
coast of Africa, where he will devote his 
life. to the welfare of his countrymen. 
When he arrived in this country he 
changed his name to Louis P. Clinton. 


--Ona hill of gradual ascent in the 
midst of an attractive woodland, about a 
mile from Lincoln City, Ind.,is the grave 
of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the mother of 
the martyred President. An appeal has 
just been issued by Governor Mount, of 
Indiana, Chairman of the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln Memorial Association, to solicit 
a few hundred dollars to keep the grave, 
which is now badly neglected, in repair. 
The people of Indianapolis are taking an 
especial interest in the project, and the 
Indianapolis Journal has consented to care 
for all sums that may be sent to it for this 
purpose. 


..The new Minister to Korea, H. N. 
Allen, was the first missionary ever sent 
to that country, and was there during the 
first Korean war. At that time, when the 
King and Queen with a number of guests 
were at a banquet, an attack was made 
on them by the Japanese and a large 
number of the guests were massacred. 
The Queen’s nephew was badly hurt and 
his life was despaired of. The King sent 
for Allen, who saved the boy’s life, and 
from that day to this he has had the 
greatest influence at court. Mr. Allen 
was appointed during President Harri- 
son’s Administration as Secretary of the 
United States Legation in Korea, which 
position he has held up to the present 
time. 


..Of all the various kinds of good 
deeds, there are few of a more lasting or 
acceptable character than the gift of a 
library toacountry village. The little 
town of Manchester, Vt., isthe most re- 
cent one we have noticed to receive such 
a benefaction. The formal dedication of 
the Mark Skinner Library, occurred a 
few days ago. All the villagers took 
part in the ceremonies, and the chief ad- 
dress was given by the Hon. Edward S. 
Isham, of Chicago, the law partner of 
Robert Lincoln. The library is the gift 
of Mrs. Henry Willing, of Chicago, and 
is a memorial of her father, Judge Skin- 
ner, who was a child of Manchester, and 
who, altho he moved to the West when a 
young man, always took the deepest 
interest in his native town and spent his 
vacations there. The Skinners are among 
the most respected families of the State, 
and Judge Skinner’s father was thrice 
its Governor. 


.. THE INDEPENDENT was one of the 
first papers, years ago, tocomment favor- 
ably on the schemes of village improve- 
ment and tree-planting, as proposed by 
the Rev. Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, 
Conn. Dr. Northrop has just passed his 
eightieth birthday, and it is pleasant to 
add is as much interested in tree-planting 
as he was in 1876, when he first started 
the movement. He graduated fifty-six 
years ago fromYale College, and then en- 
tered the ministry as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Saxonville, Mass. 
Later he became the agent of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education and 
then State Superintendent of Schools of 
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Connecticut. For the last fourteen years 
he has been organizing village improve- 
ment societies widely over the country, 
so that to-day there is hardly a town in 
New England, not to mention other parts 
of the country, that does not have its vil- 
lage society. At present all our States, 
except Delaware, Utah and Indian Ter- 
titory, observe Arbor Day in their schools, 
a custom which is the result of his resolu- 
tion at the meeting of the American For- 
estry Association years ago. 


..The almost impossible feat of 
swimming the English Channel was at- 
tempted last week by Peter McNally, of 
Boston. The start was made from Dover 
at 11:30 in the forenoon and the swimmer 
was in the water fifteen hours, in which 
time he covered thirty-five miles. He 
was taken in the boat at 2:30 o’clock the 
following morning at a point three miles 
from Cape Griz Nez, being unable to 
reach the land on account of exhaustion. 
The temperature of the water varied dur- 
ing the whole swim from 60 to 64 degrees, 
and McNally’s rate of progress was one 
and a half milesan hour. Once he rested 
and took refreshments, which consisted 
of beef extract, ginger, and a long piece 
of American chewing tobacco, the latter 
to prevent his tongue from swelling. He 
swam entirely with the breast stroke with 
occasional changes to the side for relief; 
but he never swam on his back as that 
interfered with the action of his muscles. 
When he gave up, within three miles 
from shore, he had suffered severely. 
From time to time he was seized with 
cramps in his legs, neck and arms, and 
the passage of his nose and mouth became 
so swollen that breathing was difficult. 
He said afterward to an interviewer that 
he believed no one could swim from Dover 
to Calais, as the currents were too strong 
and would all be against one. 


..The newspapers have been claim- 
ing that the recent ‘‘ long spell” of rain 
is entirely due to St. Swithin, for 

“*St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain. 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair.”’ 
St. Swithin, sothe legend runs, was born 
about the year 800, and was a Bishop of 
Winchester. He died,after a career of 
good works, and at his expressed desire 
was not buried within the cathedral, but 
in a mean place without its walls. A 
century or so later, however, on July 
15th, his body was disinterred and placed 
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within the cathedral. As a rebuke to 
those who disobeyed the priest’s com- 
mand, there came on that day a tre- 
mendous deluge of rain, which continued 
incessantly for forty days and nights, and 
ever since then the rule expressed in the 
rhyming has been fulfilled. This would 
doubtless be a very good explanation of 
our present storm, but, unfortunatel¥> 
St. Swithin’s Day this year was not 
rainy, in fact, the only showers in the 
United States were in Ohio and Tennes- 
see, and these were of a very local char- 
acter. It is said, moreover, that there 
have been -plenty of rainy July r5ths in 
past years, and not one has been fol- 
lowed by forty days of rain. But of 
course these facts will not deter super- 
stitious people from blaming St. Swithin. 


THE INDEPENDENT.. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 5 | One year.......see06 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.........ssseesseee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers............+. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............s000- 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............+4. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..........+sss.00e+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.........sse000 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........se+seeee. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.........0seeee0s 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 


The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 




























































































































































































VIMOID 


MENDS 


VIM TRS 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


New YorK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
St. Louris. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Branches at 














Prevention __.<.|[ 


iS BETTER THAN CURE. 
Keep the Doctor Away by 


Using PROF. LOEBERGER’S 
Germ Destroying Tablets 


in your Toilet and Bedroom. : 


The Best Disinfectant ever offered for sale. 
No House should be without one. 


They are mag in all sick-rooms, hos- 
pitais, nurseries, be ms, schools, work- 
shops, and all oerbnie places. 

Destroy teria and prevent the spread 
of all infectious diseases. Acknow y 
the leaders of the medical profession to be 


THE BEST. 


The Tablets are put up in a handsome 
—— box. Only necessary to hang the 
upon the wall and open the slide. “The 
Tablets do the 
ve mone 
Patient and 
Prof. Leeberger’s Germ Destrey- 
ing Tablets. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50c. 


The New York Disinfecting Co., 
127 Reade St., New York City, 


rest. 
and trouble for Doctor and 
uy 
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SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





WABASH RAI LROAD. 


Through sleeping-car service from NEW YORK. 
— anh F RLO tC CHICAGO « ~- 4 8T. LOTIS, 
via NIAGARA FALLS. Thro ed 
Chatr lars between New York and Detrott, 7 
Kansas City, Palace Sleept 
lining: Chair Cars (Seats Free) ae run in all got Se: 
trains. For information in regard ig rates, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., apply 
H. B. McCLE LLA 


J. RAMSAY, Jz., Cc. 8. ANE, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 





Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties te 


—- MOROCCO, ALGIERS, _— Etc, 


iepenses pes es ccescceg eee $275 up. 
fsiting Nerincipal Art Centers and oo . 


Zwe 8s pocgad Teurs te Morocco, Spain, Al- 
gic nis, Carthage, Sicily, and Ital 
( Frith ¢ or without’ Egypt and —, $550 up). ately 
ing Island of Malta 


ANNUAL "ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 
NOVEMBER 7th. 


Programmes Free. ae vp tickets _ Suenyeriaee. 


Choice Berths. ll Steamship Lin 
H 4 -Y¥. 
"BB dou ase Sg tala, SRS ,113B all N.Y 


THE INDEPENDENT 
OU_ will find that painting 
properly done with Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 
is a good investment—more than 
the cost will be added to the at- 
tractiveness and value of your 





"gewernone ¢ McKELVY 

DA 

PAHNESTOCK 

ANCHOR aeteesh. 

zoxerars } Oat 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT New York. 

ULSTER 

UNION 

corm property. 
COLLIER 

arcane PO which are genuine.) 
SOUTRERN ‘“ just-as-good, 
mast heen 

a money ’ sorts. 


Louisville, various styles or com 


National Lead ©., 





Make sure that the 


brand isright. (See list of brands 


Avoid the 


“ sold-for-less~ 


Selsen, Mow. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tin - 

CORNELL FREE ors, ne d desired shade is wey d obtained. Pamph eg Se 

wee es information and card showing samples o 

KENTUCKY also cards showing | eae of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
inations of shades forwarded upon application, 


I Broadway, New York. 


colors free ; 





Catalogues and Circulars on application. 


New York Office, 116 Fulton St. 


QUEEN & CO., 
OPTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT WORKS. 


QUEEN-ABBE FIELD GLASSES. 
FOR SEASHORE AND MOUNTAIN. 





QUEEN OPERA GLASSES IN ALUMINUM, BLACK LEATHER AND PEARL. QUEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES AND CAMERAS. 
NEW QUEEN CONTINENTAL MICROSCOPES AND QUEEN ACME MICROSCOPES, WITH 
HIGH-CLASS OBJECTIVES, ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, PROJECTION 
LANTERNS FOR PARLOR AND LECTURE-ROOM. 


1010 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 





ni 


‘Most F everything in ” solid hearst eo 
-Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 7 
.) ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
1 & Co. guarantees itself. 
Union So, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 
: ee te Oe ee we 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 

Cinaee in Le gg ny for sale for cash or 
instalmen hei assortment x nearly new 

STEINWAY "Grand, pright and Square 

all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 

| ed Pianos of other 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.. - 81,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- . 
+398;600 ¢ 
1,037,580 14 


a. Dts cthoaah ee Te 
N tes as over Capital and Liabil- 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... 4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. RK. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


, in perfect order, at low 





1897. 1897, 











: J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. 8B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 

















One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 











Well 


minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 
is beauty and 
strength in every 
line. @ @ @ e288 











ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Warhingten Street, Boston 


den rect, Ob New York. 


34 weenese merest 





F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





Washiveton 
4 it south Broad street Boat 


4.8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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AULT & 


EBRATED BLA K IN X . 


earl Street, New Vork. 





' August 5, 1897 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Nutritious. 
cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








WRIGHTS 





If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your bealth, insist upon your 
dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure you 
will accept of no other after a trial of thismake. For 
sale by all live retailers. 





they will 
not decay, 


| Th 
; Prophylactic 


fj tooth-brush keeps them f 
4 clean. It’s the only one & 
that will. Dr. Williams, # 
= of London, recently said 
fa that decayed teeth are 
4 due to bacteria, and bac- 
4 teria can’t live on aclean 
by Surface. The Prophylac- 
Bi tic has bristles in pointed 
a tufts—handle curved 
a and tapered to the 
fq end. Your dentist 
4 will tell you it s the 
fa best tooth - brush. 
4 Your druggist will 
A sell it to you, 
‘4 By mail—35 cents. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 
116 Pine Street, _; 
Florence, Mass. 
Book about 
it—free. 


PUTONAU EY 


RRA he 


Yoodtrn 








~ COATES’ CLIPPERS 


use this Clipper for cut- 
msrurag 5 Kote 
use it for trimming their 
Fathers jeards. Why not you? 
The desi, yn 80 pny thatany one 
can ure Price of illustrated 
Clipper a2. Titty iagog 
ye make them in agreat many 
styles and at various prices An 
illustrated catalogue free for the 
asking. If your local hardware 
—, does not handle them, we 





ell ippers. 


TRASH | 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, ¢:: 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premius 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 











31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 
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